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“ Happy that country,” was the exclamation of a European sovereign, who some years ago visited 
England, ** where the New is intertwined with the Old, where the Old is ever New, and the New is ever 
Old”’ And woe to that generation, it may well be said, which shall dissever the Old from the New, 
which shall make the Old forever Old, and the New forever New. — DEAN STANLEY. 


Generations of men are the real chapters of history. Give thirty 
years, so that the men of the last generation have for the most part 
gone by, and the men of the new generation are well placed in the 
middle of the stage before the footlights, and you invariably find that 
the new comers set to work doing the work of their fathers again, or 
undoing it, as the case may be. You find that they are determined 
to “see the folly of it for themselves,” as much as the girls are who 
wish to go to the balls of which their mothers are tired. We had, 
for instance, in this country, a very admirable agreement and solution 
of the relations between eight republics of the North and five oli- 
garchies of the South, in the adoption of the Federal Constitution. 
One generation drifted by. In 1819, the whole thing was to be done 
over again ; and, after a year and a half of contest, was adjusted 
“forever” again by the Missouri compromise. “ Forever” lasted, 
as usual, for just a generation; and, with a new set of men upon the 
stage, this compromise had to be flung to the winds, the whole sub- 
ject to be opened up again, and the new generation to work out that 
problem as best it may. 

Our relations with England follow just the same law. In 1782, 
the treaty of peace was made, which was finally ratified on the 
20th of January, 1783. At the end of thirty years, the two coun- 
tries went to war again, kept at war for two years, and on the 24th’ 
of December, 1814, made peace in the treaty of Ghent. Thirty 
years more found a new pile of causes of contest, a new set of 
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acerbities, kept up by little men ; till two great men, Sir Robert Peel 
and Daniel Webster, devised and agreed on a remedy for the worst 
of them in a high commission, and the great treaty of peace of 1842 
was signed. Another generation has gone by. Daniel Webster has 
gone, and Sir Robert Peel has gone. Another set of quarrels has 
grown up between the countries ; and so the high commission of the 
new generation of both powers is sitting at Washington to adjust, let 
us hope for thirty years more, a series of questions, most of which 
did not come into the view of Lord Ashburton or Mr. Webster. 

The several questions which came up when Lord Ashburton was 
sent out on his special mission were the questions, first, of the north- 
eastern boundary ; second, of the boundary at the north of the Mis- 
sissippi ; third, with regard to right of search; fourth, with regard 
to the violation of teritory in the case of “The Caroline;” fifth, 
with regard to impressment ; sixth, with regard to the suppression 
of the slave-trade ; and seventh, what was known as the case of ** The 
Creole.” The solution of the boundary questions was found in a com- 
promise line ; the right of search and the slave-trade questions were, 
as matters of practice, solved by the agreement of each nation to 
maintain a squadron of its own on the coast of Africa. The case of 
* The Caroline ” was ended, as far as it could be, by Lord Ashbur- 
ton’s asking that “‘ he might be permitted to hope that all feelings of 
resentment and ill-will may be buried in oblivion;” and by Mr. 
Webster’s saying that ‘the United States held itself fully competent 
to carry into practice every principle which it acknowledges, and to 
fulfil every obligation which it owes to foreign governments.” The 
case of impressment was left where it was found, with the admission 
on Lord Ashburton’s part, that some remedy should be fairly and 
honestly attempted ; and that of “The Creole,” with Lord Ashbur- 
ton’s agreement, that instructions should be given “ to the governors 
of Her Majesty’s colonies, on the southern borders of the United 
States, to execute their own laws, with careful attention to the wish 
of their government to maintain good neighborhood, and that there 
shall be no officious interference with American vessels driven by ac- 
cident or by violence into those ports.” 

The wisdom of these solutions has abundantly proved itself in the 
passage of a generation. Even the question of allegiance, the most 
difficult of all, is much nearer mutual agreement now than it was 
then. Of the district in dispute, known as the North-eastern terri- 
tory, the utter worthlessness as a subject for contest between two 
nations is now perhaps even more evident than ever. It is worth re- 
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mark, that, as soon as the matter was well-decided by compromise, 
the colonial authorities adopted as “ the north-western angle of New 
Brunswick” the precise spot which the American authorities had 
always named as “the north-west angle,” the denial of which by 
the English had left the question open for sixty years. The whole 
territory at issue is as valueless as ever, unless there may be in it a 
few more wild animals than there were then. 

It was a curious fact, that, of the nine men who adjusted that 
boundary, Lord Ashburton, whose home was the most distant from 
the scene, was the only one who had ever crossed the region at issue. 
He once said, that there was much of it, which, if he had it within 
twenty miles of London, he could not sell for ten shillings an acre ; 
and this was probably literally true. Our readers should remember, 
that, while Mr. Webster and Lord Ashburton negotiated the treaty, _ 
the assent of three commissioners from Massachusetts and four from 
Maine was necessary, before the United States would cede to a foreign 
power territory belonging to those two States. We have understood, 
as we have said, that none of the American gentlemen were ever 
upon the ground. Lord Ashburton had crossed it in his early life, in 
passing between the upper and lower Provinces. 

It was believed, at the time, that the commissioners of Maine de- 
termined not to accept the boundary line as negotiated. Their formal 
argument on the subject closes with the statement, that the proposal 
is “ not such as Maine had a right to expect.” But after this argu- 
ment had been prepared, the executive of the United States having 
assented, and the commissioners of Massachusetts having assented, 
the commissioners from Maine gave their assent also. 

It may be well for the country to remember, that the third article 
of the treaty gives the free navigation of the River St. John to the 
subjects of both nations, —a rule which may perhaps be well extended 
to cover other rivers. 

If, in the new commission, it shall be necessary for either party to 
express regret for any thing that has happened, or to promise im- 
provement in legislation as a guaranty for the future, we can only 
ask that the same manliness may govern the commissioners as appears 
in the letters of Lord Ashburton and Mr. Webster on the delicate 
question of ‘“ The Caroline.” If a matter of personal relation were 
at issue, it would be idle to offer them counsel. Nor can we believe 
that in a question between two countries they will forget that descrip- 
tion, almost classical, of a gentleman, which in personal affairs they 
would surely remember : — 

“ He bears injuries easily, and pardons them ; and sometimes remits something from his right.” 
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TWO COLLEGE FRIENDS. 


BY FRED W. LORING. 


“ ‘At dawn,’ he said, ‘ I bid them all farewell, 
To go where bugles blow and rifles gleam ;’ 

And with the waking thought asleep he fell, 
And wandered into dream.” 


L 


THE LECTURE ON DOMESTIC ARTS. 


Ir was quarter after two in the af- 
' ternoon, and the Professor was sitting 
at his desk, engaged in arranging the 
notes of his lecture, when there came 
a knock on the door. 

“Come in,” said the Professor. 
“ Ah, Ned! is it you?” This toa 
graceful boy of twenty, who entered 
the room. 

“Yes, it is Ned,” said the boy; 
“and he particularly wishes to see 
you for a few minutes.” 

“Every moment is precious,” said 
the Professor, “until my lecture is in 
order. What’s the matter? Are 
you in trouble?” 

“Yes,” said Ned, “I am in trouble.” 

“Then let me read to you,” said 
the Professor, “the concluding para- 
graph of my lecture on Domestic 
Arts.” 

“Qh, don’t!” said Ned; “TI really 
am in trouble.” 

“Are you the insulter or the in- 
sulted, this time?” asked the Bro- 
fessor. 

“Neither,” said Ned shortly; “and 
I’m not in trouble on my own ac- 
count.” 

“Ah!” said the Professor: “then 
you have got into some difficulty in 
your explorations in low life; or you 
have spent more than your income ; 
or it’s the perpetual Tom.” 

“Tt’s the perpetual Tom,” said Ned. 


“T supposed so,” observed the Pro- 
fessor. “ What has that youth been 
doing now? Drinking, swearing, 
gambling, bad company, theft, mur- 
der ?— out with it! I am prepared 
for any thing, from the expression of 
your face; for any thing, that is to 
say, except my lecture on Domestic 
Arts, which comes at three.” 

“Well, if you choose to make fun 
of me,” said Ned, “ I can go; but I 
thought you would advise me.” 

“ And soI will, you ridiculous crea- 
ture, when you need it,” said the Pro- 
fessor; “only at such times you gen- 
erally act for yourself. But, come: 
my advice and sympathy are yours; 
so what has Tom done? ” 

“ He has fallen in love,” said Ned. 

“ Oh, no!” said the Professor. 

“Yes, sir,” repeated Ned more 
firmly, “he has fallen in love.” 

“?’Tis the way of all flesh,” said 
the Professor; “but I don’t think 
Tom can fall in love. He never even 
dislikes any one without a cause.” 

“That’s all very well, sir,” said 
Ned ; “ but when a fellow has a girl’s 
picture, and looks at it when he 
thinks he isn’t watched; and when 
he receives notes, and keeps them, in- 
stead of throwing them around, as 
usual; and when he takes to being 
blue, — what do you say?” 

“Please state your propositions 
separately,” said the Professor, “ and 
I will endeavor to form an opinion. 
When a fellow has a girl’s picture,— 
what was the rest ?” 
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“I wish you wouldn’t make fun of 
me,” said Ned. 

“Well, in Heaven’s name, what is 
there to trouble you, if Tom is in 
love ?” asked the Professor. 

“ Because he hasn’t told me,” said 
Ned. 

“Qh! you are jealous, then,” re- 
joined the Professor. “You are the 
most selfish person, for one who is so 
generous, that [have everseen. You 
are morbid upon the subject of Tom, 
I believe.” 

“Well, look here,” said Ned: “I 
have neither father nor mother; I 
have no one except Tom. I care 
more for him than for any one else in 
the world, as you know; but you never 
will know how much I care for him: 
and it does seem hard that he should 
shut me out of his confidence when I 
have done nothing to forfeit it. There’s 
some girl at the bottom of all this. 
He and that big Western friend of 
his, the Blush Rose, whom I never 
liked, have been off together two or 
three times: and, as I say, Tom has 
got this picture; and the Blush Rose 
knows it, and knows who sheis. I’ve 
seen them looking at it, and admiring 
it. I’m afraid, from Tom’s not tell- 
ing me about it, that he’s doing some- 
thing out of the way.” 

“In that case,” said the Professor, 
“you had better let me read you the 
closing paragraph of my lecture on 
Domestic Arts.” — 

“No, I thank you,” said Ned: “I 
shall have to hear it, any way, this 
afternoon.” 

“So you will,” said the Professor; 
“and, by the way, I shall give you a 
private if you behave to-day as you 
did in my last lecture. I have told 
your class-tutor to warn you.” : 

“Well, that is pleasant,” said 
Ned. 

“I meant it to be,” replied the 
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Professor. -by. I may call 
at your room to-night,—to see 
Tom.” 

And, as Ned was heard going down 
the stairs, the Professor, seeing that 
he had still twenty-five minutes to 
spare, took his lecture, and sat down 
before the fire, which flickered slight- 
ly, and just served to destroy the 
dampness of that April day. 


“ 


I. 
THE PICTURE OVER THE FIREPLACE. 


Whether the Professor would have 
made any alterations or amendments 
in his lecture, it is difficult to say; 
that he did not is due to the fact that 
his eye fell upon a little photograph, 
which hung over his fireplace. As 
he sits there, thinking over what Ned 
has told him, and laughing at the 
idea of Tom’s being really in love, he 
gazes on this little photograph, and 
smiles. The Professor has one or two 
real art treasures, but nothing that he 
values quite as much as this fading 
picture. This is the only copy in ex- 
istence ; and this hangs there, and will 
hang there, until the Professor dies. 
How well he remembers the morning 
when the two boys, whom he loves so 
well, rushed into his room, and left it 
there. As he looks at it now, there 
is an expression of tenderness on his 
plain but strongly-cut features that 
would greatly astonish those of his 
pupils who only know him as a crusty 
instructor. 

The Professor is somewhat crusty, 
it must be owned. It is, however, an 
acquired, and not a natural crusti- 
ness. Cause, the fact that at thirty 
years of age he discovered that he 
cared more for a certain Miss Spencer 
than for all the world beside. On inti- 
mating this fact to her, she told him that 
she should always value his friend- 
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ship; and that she hoped soon to in- 
troduce to him her cousin Hugh, 
“ who is,” she added quietly, “to be- 
come my husband.” After this, the 
Professor withdrew almost entirely 
from society, and plunged deeper and 
deeper into study. Before many 
years, his reputation was cosmopolitan, 
his head bald, and his life a matter 
of routine. Boys came and went ; and 
at intervals he repeated before them 
much of what he knew. It is to these 
two boys, of whom he thinks now, as 
he gazes on the picture over the man- 
tle, that he owes his rescue from this 
lethargic life. 

What does he see in the picture? 
He sees behind a chair in which a 
boy is sitting, another boy with soft, 
curling brown hair, deep blue eyes, 
and dazzling complexion. His fea- 
tures are delicately cut; but the es- 
pecial beauty of his face is the bril- 
liancy of color in his hair, eyes, and 
complexion. There is the freshness of 
youth on his features; and his whole 
attitude, as he leans over his compan- 
ion, is full of that quaint grace of boy- 
ish tenderness so indefinable and so 
transitory. The boy in the chair has 
a face full of strength and weakness. 
The photograph makes him appear the 
more striking of the two, though the 
less handsome. The sunny sweetness 
of the first face, though it never alters, 
never becomes wearisome; but the 
second face is now all love, now dis- 
figured by scorn and hatred, now full 
of intellect, and glowing with anima- 
tion, now sullen and morose. The 
complexion is olive, the eyes brown, 
the lips strongly cut, yet so mobile as 
to be capable of every variety of ear- 
nest and sneering expression. The 
face is always, in all its varying 
phases, the face of one who is not dis- 
satisfied but unsatisfied. This is what 
the Professor sees, as the firelight 
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throws its glimmer through the room, 
making grotesque shadows waver fit- 
fully on the pictures and books around 
him, as well as on the heavy curtains 
that hide the rays of afternoon light, 
which struggle through the leafy 
boughs of the old elms in the yard 
without. 

As the Professor sits there thinking, 
he seems to recall again the first visit 
of Tom and Ned to his room. Tom 
is a lovely boy, —the original of the 
standing figure in the photograph ; — 
and the Professor has been attracted 
by his face once or twice when he has 
met him in the yard, soon after his 
entrance into college. Still he is sur- 
prised, one evening, when he hears a 
knock at his door, and this Freshman 
enters half shyly. The Professor asks 
him to be seated, and then looks at 
him inquiringly. 

“I was awfully homesick,” says 
Tom, with perfect trustfulness ; “and 
mother told me that you were once a 
very dear friend of hers: so I thought 
I would come up and see you.” The 
Professor is bewildered. Still he is a 
gentleman; so he smiles, and says to 
Tom, — 

“ Pray, be seated. Your mother is 
well, I trust.” 

“Oh, yes!” says Tom. “ Perhaps, 
as she hasn’t seen you since before I 
was born, I ought to have said who 
she was. Her name was Spencer.” 

The Professor turns quickly. Tom 
proceeds with entire unconscious- 
ness, — 

“She often speaks of you, sir, and 
always in a way that has made me 
want to know you.” 

“T am very glad, Tom,” said the 
Professor. “You must excuse my 
calling you by your first name; but 
then you are the son of — your 
mother.” 

Any one but Tom, who never no- 
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ticed any thing, would have seen here 
that the Professor’s manner was pecu- 
liar. But Tom is always so brightly 
ignorant of what is before his eyes, 
that the Professor recovers his self-pos- 
session, and says calmly, — 

“And your mother is well, I 
hope ?” 

“Oh, yes!” said Tom, “very well, 
but a little sad at my leaving home. 
She is very fond of me, sir.” 

“Strange fact!” said the Professor 
dryly. “And I see that you are 
equally fond of her. I am not given 
to moralizing; but I think that col- 
lege life will not decay you, if you 
don’t forget how much you are to 
your mother, — how unhappy you can 
make her.” 

“Forget her?” said Tom; “not 
I! When I am at home, I make 
love to her all the time.” 

“Then,” said the Professor, “it is 
well that you have left home; for it 
will soon be time for you to make love 
to some one else.” 

As the Professor makes this obser- 
vation, there is another knock at the 
door, and Ned enters. Who is Ned? 
Ned is the original of the sitting fig- 
ure in the little picture over the fire- 
place. He is despotic in character, 
and has therefore many sincere 
friends and enemies. He is fearless 
when indignant, and is indignant 
easily. He is not handsome as Tom 
is, — for Tom’s beauty charms you im- 
mediately, and the charm is never 
broken: but he has a curious grace 
and fascination of manner when he 
is not perverse; but then, he often is 
perverse. 

The Professor cannot tell whether 
he likes Ned, or not. He has been 
giving Ned private tuition, to fit him 
for college, for nearly a year. All 
their acquaintance hitherto has been 
one of business, all their conversation 
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confined to an occasional dry remark 
on either side. Now, when their con- 
tract is fulfilled, the Professor cannot 
imagine why Ned should take advan- 
tage of his general invitation, and visit 
him. Still he asks Ned to be seated, 
and then enters into conversation with 
him. 

Ned talks. His keen eye has noted 
every thing ludicrous and every thing 
interesting among his instructors, 
among his classmates, among all the 
persons and things with which col- 
lege life has brought him in contaet. 
He is full of animation; he tells 
stories, all of which have a point; he 
sparkles with wit, which is none the 
less brilliant for having a certain boy- 
ish freshness about it. All this is a 
new revelation to the Professor. He 
laughs, and in his turn becomes en- 
tertaining ; and finally, going to his 
sideboard, produces three quaint 
glasses, which he fills with some of 
that rare and wonderful old Madeira 
which many of his acquaintances 
have heard of, but which few have 
ever seen. “ 

Tom, in the mean time, sits listen- 
ing, radiant with enjoyment, with the 
firelight tinting his lovely face. 
“Such a jolly old fellow as this Pro- 
fessor is!” he says to himself; “and 
such a being as Ned!” He is hap- 
pier than he has been since he left 
home; and he wishes his mother 
could look in upon them now; and he 
drains his glass to her health. He 
is puzzled because Ned will address 
his remarks only to the Professor, and 
seems shy whenever he _ speaks. 
Finally, conscious that it is growing 
late, he bids the Professor farewell; 
and Ned rises to accompany him. 
The Professor says then, with a cour- 
teous and quiet dignity, — 

“Tom, you must give my regards 
to your mother when you write. Tell 
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her that her boy will be always an 
object of especial interest to her old 
friend.” Then, turning to Ned, the 
Professor adds, as Tom disappears in 
the entry, — 

“TI have to thank you for a very 
pleasant evening. You will come 
again, my boy, will you not? Why 
have you never before shown me what 
you really are?” 

“Tt wasn’t for you, sir,” said Ned, 
with a certain frankness that was not 
discourteous. “It was for Tom, sir; 
though I like you, and hope we shall 
be friends. But the moment I saw 
Tom, I felt drawn towards him; and, 
as I saw him come up here, I felt that 
here was a chance to get acquainted 
with him. Good-night, sir.” 

And Ned joined Tom at the foot 
of the stairs, leaving the Professor in 
a state of complete bewilderment. 
The Professor laughs now, as he re- 
calls that evening, and looks again at 
the picture over the fire-place. 

“They are an interesting pair, — 
a sunbeam and a volcano,” he says; 
and throwing on his cloak, just as the 
bell begins to ring, he starts for his 
lecture-room. 


Ii. 
HE MOVED WITH A VAST CROWD. 


It was just after supper; and the 
Professor, with his thoughts still occu- 
pied by Tom and Ned, walked slowly 
toward his room through the dimly- 
lighted yard, where the twilight was 
half dispelled by the gleams of gas- 
light that stole from the windows 
around. He sauntered along, enjoy- 
ing the sweet spring air of the even- 
ing, and touching his hat to one boy 
after another until he came by Ned’s 
entry, when he turned, and took his 
way tothe room of his boys. He had 
stopped, as he passed through the 
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square, for his paper, and had noticed 
that a crowd seemed to be eagerly 
and excitedly discussing the news 
of the evening around the post-office. 
Pausing an instant in the entry to 
look at his paper, before ascending 
the stairs, his eye fell on an announce- 
ment which caused him to utter an 
exclamation of surprise; and he rush- 
ed eagerly into the room, with the 
words, — 
“ Boys, 
news?” 

Ned'turned from the glass, where 
he was tying his cravat, and Tom 
raised himself from his lounge; but 
before either of them had an oppor- 
tunity to answer, the Professor said, — 

“There has been a quarrel here. 
Now, boys, I must know. all about it. 
See, I’m going to spring the lock, and 
have you clear your minds at once.” 

“There’s nothing to clear,” said 
Tom. 

“ Speak for yourself, if you please,” 
said the Professor. “ You may not 
have a mind at all; but I know 
that Ned has, to a limited extent. 
Doubtless you are both wrong; so let 
me see which will be gentleman 
enough to apologize first. Come, 
boys, this matter must be set right. 
‘Let not the sun go down upon your 
wrath’ is one of the best pieces of ad- 
vice ever given.” 

“Tt is after sunset now,”’ said Ned; 
“and we are not both wrong. I am 
right.” 

“ Cheerful self-confidence,” said the 
Professor. “ Please let me understand 
the cause of wrath.” 

“Simply because I object to the 
Blush Rose,” said Ned. “I say that 
he has come between us.” 

“ And I say ” — broke in Tom. 

“Hush, Tom!” said the Professor, 
“until Ned has finished.” 

“T have nothing more to say,” said 
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Ned, “except that Tom must, once 
for all, choose between us.” 

“Very well,” said Tom; “as you 
please : only, while I don’t care for any 
fellow as I do for you, I’m not going 
to submit to dictation.” 

“You’re entangled with some wo- 
man, through Blodgett,” said Ned. 
“He’s a nice associate for a gentle- 
man, he is.” 

“T entangled with a woman!” re- 
peated Tom. “Why, Ned! you're 
crazy.” 

“ Whose picture is it that you are 
carrying ?” asked Ned. 

“ Oh, thunder! ” said Tom, “ is that 
what all this row is about ?” 

“T suppose you’ve fallen in love, 
and in Junior year too!” continued 
Ned wrathfully and contemptuously. 

“Juniors have done such things 
before,” observed the Professor. 

“ Fallen in love,” said Tom; “as if 
I'd do that! Look here, old fellow, if 
you knew about that picture, you’d 
ask my pardon.” 

“Well, as I don’t, I shan’t,” said 
Ned. 

“Come, boys,” said the Professor, 
“this ridiculous quarrel, worthy only 
of a couple of little children, has gone 
quite far enough. Ned, I think you 
are petulant and absurd; but if you 
will go out fora few minutes, and 
take a short walk, Tom will unbosom 
himself to me, I am sure.” 

“Well, I call that cheek, to turn a 
man out of his own room,” said Ned. 

“Correct that sentence, please, 
Ned,” said the Professor. “ You would 
call it cheek if it were not done by a 
member of the Faculty. There, be 
off with you. And now, Tom, tell 
your story.” 

“T haven’t any,” said Tom; “only 
Ned is in one of his moods.” 

“Then you are not in love,” said 
the Professor. 
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“Why, no!” said Tom, “ how could 
I be?” 

“T don’t know,” replied the Profes- 
sor; “but people are sometimes. 
And have you a secret connected with 
that fat, red-faced brute, Blodgett, 
whom you call the Blush Rose ?” 

“ Well, yes,” said Tom: “it’s about 
a photograph.” 

“Let us see this photograph,” said 
the Professor. “ Explain!” 

“ Why, it’s a surprise for Ned, don’t 
yousee?”said Tom. “It’s the proof 
picture of me in the last theatricals. 
See, there I am as Marton, the Pride 
of the Market.” 

“What a mistake nature made 
about your sex, Tom!” said the Pro- 
fessor. “ You dear little peasant girl, 
put yourself away directly; and now 
take my advice: show it to Ned; it 
will make him ashamed of his folly, 
and will prevent any further angry 
words between you. It is hard to quar- 
rel, and so you will think some day, 
though now you find it soeasy. There, 
put it away; for I hear Ned’s footsteps 
on the stairs! Come in, Ned! Why! 
what has happened ? ” 

For Ned, standing in the open door- 
way, his perverse moodiness all gone, 
wore an expression the Professor had 
never seen before. 

“Happened!” said Ned. “Some- 
thing to live for, something to die for. 
We know now that we have a coun- 
try. Haven’t you heard the news? ” 

“Dear me!” said the Professor, 
“that’s what I came up to tell you; but 
your quarrel drove it out of my head.” 

“How could any thing else come 
into your head ? ” said Ned. 

“Tell me what it is,” asked Tom 
impatiently. 

“The President has ealled the 
people to arms, to aid him in saving 
the country,” said Ned, fairly glowing 
as he spoke. 
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“Yes,” said the Professor, “is it 
not grand to think that we are aroused 
at last?” 

“Well,” said Ned, “I have still 
more to tell you. I have enlisted.” 

There was a pause of a few mo- 
ments; then the Professor grasped 
Ned’s hand, and said simply, — 

“ My noble boy !” 

“What do you say, Tom?” asked 
Ned. 

“T’m going with you, old fellow,” 
said Tom; and he threw his arm over 
Ned’s shoulder, and smiled at the Pro- 
fessor. 


IV. 
NED’S NOTE-BOOK. 


It is well that I formed the habit 
of keeping a note-book some time 
ago. How interesting what I am 
now writing will be to my wife and 
children in years to come, when I 
sit before my own fire, in my own 
house! The college chronicle of fun- 
ny adventures and curious stories 
that my note-book has previously 
contained is suspended for a time; 
and I am thinking of matters of life 
and death now. Well, it is splendid 
to have a life to lose; and the thought 
of death, in this cause, has a grand, 
awful thrill in it, that drives away 
all the former terror death has pos- 
sessed for me. These remarks are 
intended as an opening of my war 
note-book. Here am I, just twenty- 
one, and a captain,—a whole cap- 
tain. It is absurd; no, it isn’t. 
Col. Burke is raising a regiment. 
He has as much superfluity about 
him as an iron nail has, and no 
mere. He was introduced to~me 
about a week ago, and was told 
about my visits to the people around 
Crescent Court. People will make me 
out a philanthropist, which I am not; 
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for I despise most people I know, 
though the lower classes are quite in- 
teresting, but dirty. I never talked 
religion to any of those creatures 
in my life. I have given them very 
little in charity: but I have listened 
to what they say as I would to my 
own classmates; and, having talked 
with them at the North End, I have 
bowed to them at the West End. In 
a word, I have carried les convenan- 
ces into Richmond Street, and have 
not electioneered. Result, I have 
some influence, which is useless, ex- 
cept in keeping me clear of pick- 
pockets. So the colonel would have 
me raise a company. I laughed at 
the idea, but consented to try; and 
here are over fifty recruits already. I 
told them that I had about as much 
to learn as any of them, and agreed 
to have the captain elected by vote, 
myself becoming a private. I should 
have beén very much disgusted if 
they had taken me at my word; but 
they didn’t. So I am a captain; 
but my lieutenants are still to be 
found. 


Tom is full of patriotism. I never 
can tell how deeply a sentiment 
enters his mind; but he is fretting 
terribly about going with me. How 
I wish he could! but his father very 
sensibly advises him to wait a year 
longer, till he is through at Harvard ; 
and his mother is in great distress at 
the idea of his leaving her. The 
Professor is non-committal on the 
subject. 

This morning entered Jane Ellen 
Bingley to the recruiting office, 
where I was receiving enlistments. 
Jane Ellen is limp in appearance, 
but energetic in character. Her bon- 
net was wine-colored velvet; her 
shawl draggled green, with a habit of 

















falling off her shoulders as she talk- 
ed; and her gown was calico. By 
the bonnet, I recognized her. She is 
the chief attraction at one of the 
North-Street dance-houses, and enter- 
tains an admiration for me of which 
I am utterly undeserving. I have so 
often declined in forcible language to 
dance with her, that I did not sup- 
pose she could feel pleasantly to- 
ward me; but she came forward, and 
said, — 

“ Here’s my man!” 

Her man was a stout fellow, rather 
stupid looking, with a dyed mus- 
tache. Jane Ellen herself is really 
very pretty, and might possibly re- 
‘form, if she was sent away from here. 
Reformation, when possible, is only 
possible through removal. So Jane 
Ellen having presented her man, I 
said briefly, — 

“What of it?” 

Thereupon Jane Ellen explained 
that her man wished to enlist, and 
that she wished him to come under 
me, as she knew I’d be a good cap- 
tain to the poor boy. Sensible of 
the compliment, I suggested to Jane 
Ellen the propriety of marrying him 
first. 
her, he would send her his salary (I 
could not say wages, Jane Ellen 
being American): he would have 
some object for working his way up 
from the ranks; and he would have a 
home to think of, when away, wound- 
ed, sick, or expecting to die. All 
these things would benefit him great- 
ly. I regret to say, that Michael ap- 
peared more affected than Jane Ellen 
at the pictures I drew. Jane Ellen’s 
answer, which only came after con- 
siderable reflection, was, to say the 
least, peculiar,— 

“TI never expected to live to be a 
married woman,” she remarked; 
“and it’s a queer home I’d be able to 
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In that way, I explained to good. 
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make for anybody. However, it may 
do Mike good ; so I’ll do it. So, Mike, 
T’ll marry you right off, and en- 
deavor to be a decent woman, — until 
you come back from the war again ;” 
which last clause was prudently 
added. 


Another quarrel with Tom; and 
this time the Professor admits that I 
am right. Tom begs me to write, 
and solicit his parents’ consent; and I 
won’t do it: so Tom sulks, — that is 
the only word,— and will not be ap- 
peased. 2 

He even declares that I wish to get 
rid of him, when it will almost break 
my heart to go without him. If that 
boy only knew what he was to me, 
who am without father, mother, or 
family of my own, and with almost 
no friends, except the Professor! 
However, for the same reason that I 
have never yet visited him at his 
house, because I did not wish to 
have our attachment or my character 
analyzed or criticised by his parents, 
I will not say a word now. I believe 
it will do him good to go; for I know 
the thought of going has done me 


The Professor has a plan, he says, 
and wishes me to be at home to-night, 
so that he can tell it to me. 


The Professor has told me a great 
deal more than he has actually said. 
I know now why he cares so much 
for Tom; and I should like to see 
Tom’s mother. I wonder if a woman 
will ever change my life; and I won- 
der if I shall ever care for any woman 
as much as I do for Tom. The Pro- 
fessor says that Tom must go; that 
he is fretting himself sick now, and 
that it will develop his manliness of 
character. He thinks I am right in 


not interfering, however, and says 
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that he is going to try what he can 
do. Dear old fellow! His face flush- 
ed, and he gave a curious sort of 
gulp, as he said,— 

“She always respected me; and I 
think she would let Tom go, if I 
advised her to do so.” 

“Then shall you write to her?” 
I asked. 

“ No Ned,” he said: “I shall go and 
visit her, and start to-morrow. The 
first time in twenty years,— dear me, 
the first time in twenty years! How 
old I am getting to be!” 

I knew what he meant; and I hon- 
ored his pluck. I should sort of like 
to be in love myself; but I am half 
afraid to think about it. Oh, well! 
there will be plenty of time when 
the war is over. The Professor is to 
start to-morrow; and Tom is not to 
know about it. 


My first lieutenant is a treasure. 
His name is Murphy; and he is a re- 
tired rough, by profession, but he 
has splendid stuff in him. Our ac- 
quaintance had a peculiar beginning. 
I was drilling a squad of men, and 
not succeeding very well in what I 
was about, when this giant loafed in, 
and began to make a disturbance. 
I looked at him, and saw that re- 
monstrance would be in vain; so I 
knocked him down, seeing my chance 
to do so effectively. My men laugh- 
ed. The giant raised himself in as- 
tonishment. 

“You can’t do that again,” said 
he. Another laugh from the chorus. 

“T know it,” said I. Still another 
laugh. 

“T could just walk through you in 
two minutes,” he growled, with an 
oath. 

“T believe you,” said I; “and I 
shall give you a chance to, if you 
don’t keep quiet.” 
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He kept quiet fora time. Then, 
while I was trying some manceuvre, 
he came up and said, quite polite- 
ly re 

“ Perhaps I can help you.” 

“Thanks,” said I: “do you know 
any thing about it?” Then Murphy 
informed me that he had been in 
several places where there had been 
fighting ; and I saw he was far my su- 
perior in many respects. So, when I 
got him to enlist, and found that he 
was thoroughly interested, and that 
the men liked him with a feeling of 
fellowship that they will never have 
for me, I hope, I talked with the 
colonel about making him my first 
lieutenant ; and it is now a fait ac- 
compli. Murphy’s delight and grati- 
tude at receiving his commission knew 
no bounds ; and several of his cousins 
enlisted immediately. He has now 
a sense of personal devotion to me 
that will help me greatly. Dear me, 
how old and mature and self-reliant 
I am growing! and, three weeks ago, 
I was such a baby! Murphy is the 
second largest and second strongest 
man of us all. The largest is a 
large-eyed, half-crazy clairvoyant, 
gentle as a dove, and strang as an ox. 
I found him weeping the other day; 
and somewhat disgusted, as well as 
astonished, asked the cause. Result 
was, that he said he wept about ‘me. 
I was not to die in battle, nor in 
sickness, but was to meet with a dis- 
honorable death for a dishonora- 
ble action. Tom and Murphy were 
furious; but I couldn’t be before the 
two or three men who heard it: so I 
treated the affair as a good joke. The 
boys call this fellow Mooney; which 
name is appropriate certainly. Tom 
has been in two or three times to 
drill. He studies Hardee incessant- 
ly; practises by himself all that he 
can, and would form himself into a 
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whole squad, and drill himself, if it 
were possible. He is even getting 
into the way of planning battles and 
movements, and is perfectly wild at 
each report in the newspapers. I 
never saw him in such a state before 
over any thing. His lessons must be 
suffering in consequence ; and I don’t 
dare to think of the number of times 
he has cut prayers. 


Hurrah! I wish pencil and paper 
could yell with joy; and then a fear- 
ful noise would issue from this note- 
book ! 

The Professor has sent me by tele- 
graph the announcement that Tom is 
to go with me. It ‘is brief; but I 
have read it with delight a dozen 
times, — 

“ ALL 
HIM 


PLEASE sEND 
IMMEDIATELY ! ” 


RIGHT! 
HOME 


I know of nothing which has ever 
given me more pleasure than those 
seven words. Tom has gone off in 
the most remarkably vague state of 
mind; and I am going to see my col- 
onel this evening, to find out whether 
his youth (though, as he is not quite 
two years younger than myself, per- 
haps I should say our youth) will 
unfit him for the position of second 
lieutenant. Anyway, he’s going; and 
that’s enough to make me happy for 
the rest of the war. The only thing 
that troubles me is Mooney’s predic- 
tion, which keeps ringing in my ears. 
I am not to die in battle, nor by sick- 
ness, but to receive a dishonorable 
death for a dishonorable action. I 
don’t care for the death so much; but I 
do pray to God, that, while I am in 
my country’s holy service at least, I 
may not soil my soul. What a sen- 
tence! Well, I’m safe in knowing 
that no one but myself will ever see 
this note-book. 


Vv. 
CORESPONDENCE. 


1. 


My Dear Tom,— This letter will 
reach you after you have been at 
home a day; and you must leave 
home as soon as you receive it, to join 
my company. Our colonel is splen- 
did— grim and grizzled, and the 
nerve of a steam-engine. I told him 
about you, and said I wanted you as 
second lieutenant. He asked how 
much you knew; and I said, “ Little 
enough, but more than any other of 
my vagabonds,— God bless them!” 
Then I told him about your study of 
Hardee; and he laughed, but asked 
me anxiously what you thought of 
Hardee. I forget what I said: but I 
know your opinion satisfied him per- 
fectly; for he said that your youth 
was your greatest disqualification. 
Then I said that the rough set of my 
company needed the influence of an 
acknowledged gentleman, as well as 
the fellow-feeling and sympathy 
which that rough Murphy gives 
them. He agreed to that. Then 
he spoke of the value, in any rank 
of life, of a university education ; — 
he hasn’t been through Harvard, 
you see;—and I agreed with him. 
Then, when he heard who was your 
father, and who was your mother, he 
smiled, and said he believed in blood. 
I agreed again with him, and ex- 
pressed the opinion that no one could 
get along very well without it. 
Moreover, I said, that, if you did not 
come as an officer, the whole com- 
pany would bécome insubordinate: 
for you always had your own way with 
me; and it would not do for a private 
to control his captain. He laughed; 
but you are sure of your position, if 
you come on at once. We are nota 
swell regiment, Tom; but my sword- 
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belt and sash are stunning, for all 
that. You must begin work at once. 
And, Tom, you must feel an interest 
in Murphy. It will do him good; 
and, through him, the men. He 
dined with me to-day, and made an 
attempt to eat with his fork instead 
of his knife, which was tolerably suc- 
cessful. He is a little uneasy about 
meeting you, being sensible of a cer- 
tain lack of polish in his manner; 
but with you as the positive pole, 
and I as the negative, we shall have 
him duly magnetized in time. 

I have been out to Cambridge, to 
see about destroying our old room; 
but I could not do it. I sat down 
and cried like a towel, or a sponge; I 
couldn’t help it. The goody had 
profited by your absence to leave 
every thing out of order; for which I 
thanked her in my soul. The pic- 
tures that I hated, and the pictures 
that you didn’t like, hung on the 


walls; your dressing-gown was in 
your chair; the globe in which our 
departed goldfish once resided was 
still swinging at the window: and 
every thing seemed like a dream of 


the past to me. Well, I should have 
been a brute if I hadn’t felt a little 
touched. 

O Tom! you’ve forgotten to re- 
turn “Roderick Random” to the li- 
brary ; and Sibley will come down on 
you for a nice lot of fines, see if he don’t. 

But I was going to tell you about 
our room. Bob Lennox, who is room- 
ing outside, you know, wants to come 
in as tenant during our absence, so 
that we can have every thing just as 
it always has been, when we come 
back by next class-day; by which 
time, I am quite sure, the war will be 
ended: so I agreed to his proposi- 
tion, subject to your objection, of 
course. 

I thought, since your educational 
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advantages impressed the colonel, 
that a copy of the last rank-list might 
work in your favor; but I decided, 
finally, that it would require too much 
explanation. In the same way I was 
thinking of getting you a certificate 
of moral character from Dr. Peabody, 
but was not sure that he had forgot- 
ten you sufficiently. 

If you wish to secure your position, 
you must be here by Friday night. 
My love to the Professor, and sincere 
regards to your father and mother. 

In haste, but, as ever, your friend, 

Neb. 
2. 


My Dear Otp Nep,— Your let 
ter was just like you, cross old devil 
that youare! I’m coming, old horse; 
so write my name down on your 
parchment immediately. The Profes- 
sor starts this noon, and says he will 
wait over a train for me in Endeston, 
where he wants to make a visit this 
afternoon; so that I shall start to- 
morrow morning, and meet him there. 
Mother says it’s because he has so 
much delicacy of feeling that he 
doesn’t want to see our parting; 
and, by Jove! Ned, it’s going to be 
hard. She doesn’t say much; but I 
know how she suffers: and it makes 
me almost feel as though I was 
wrong to go. I'll bet I'll have a 
handsomer sash than you will, after 
all. Mother wants me to give you 
the enclosed letter, which seems mys- 
terious to me; stillIobey. I am ina 
great hurry, so can’t write any more, 
but shall be with you on Friday. 

Yours, Tom. 


3. 

My Dear Nep,—For though I 
have never yet had the pleasure of 
seeing you at our house, I still feel as 
though I knew you, Tom has said so 
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much to me of you, and has shown so 
much more than he has said. I have 
felt very thankful that you were his 
friend; and now that this terrible 
and dreadful parting is to separate 
me from my only child, I am glad 
that you are to be with him. I 
know the cau8e that calls him, and I 
feel that it is better for him to go 
than to stay; but, though I say yes, 
I say it with an agony beyond your 
comprehension. I want your prom- 


ise that you will not leave Tom dur- 
ing the time that your country may 
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need you; that you will suffer noth- 
ing but death to separate you; that 
you will refuse promotion and honor, 
if it is to part you from him; that 
you will stay by his side in the prog- 
ress of the battles that may come. 
It is through your influence that he 
goes; I must look to you for his 
safety. So make me this promise; 
and, in return, what can I give? what 
can I say? This only: that my 
house shall be your home ; and that I 
shall feel as if I had two sons instead 
of one. : 
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OUR APARTMENT. 


A PRACTICAL GUIDE TO THOSE INTENDING TO SPEND A WINTER IN ROME. 


BY ALICE A. BARTLETT. 


Nov. 17, 1870. 


BeHotp us established chez nous. 
After seven months of hotels and 
pensions, we are monarchs of all we 
survey, and can have what we like to 
eat. Moreover, we can eat it in our 
worst gowns, or in no gowns at all if 
we prefer, and at the hour which 
seems best to us, individually or col- 
lectively. We can command that 
fires shall be lighted, that windows 
shall be opened, that furniture shall 
be whisked about, that photographs 
shall be pinned up, that feasts shall 
be prepared for our friends. We can 
change the baker every day; we can 
have a dog. In fact, there is nothing 
which we cannot do. If we like, we 
can even drop candle-grease over all 
the best chairs. ‘To be sure, we shall 
have to pay for that; but what is 
money compared to liberty! That is 
it, in one word, — we are free. We 
no longer board, we live. Wecan be 


hospitable, generous, large-handed. 
We can call in beggars, and give 
them crusts. 

Oh, how our hearts expand, how 
our spirits mount, as we reflect on all 
these things! Blessed be the man 
who invented apartments! Without 
him, where should we now be? In 
some one else’s house, with trunks 
and shawl-straps round us, with feed- 
ing-times, not, dinners, and other 
wretches sitting round the board, 
boring us as we bore them. It is 
past now. Let us speak of it no 
more. . 

We have looked at many apart- 
ments, in many streets, and up many 
flights of stairs. Some were too 
dear, some were too dark, some were 
too musty. There did not seem to 
be a really perfect apartment in all 
Rome, until one day we drove into 
this great sunny square, and spied a 
modest card, with these words printed 
on it, — 
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APARTIMENTE MOBILIATO. 
PRIMO PIANO. 


“ Geraldine,” I cried, “this is the 
place for us! Poke the man in the 
back, and tell him to stop.” 

We got out, and surveyed the 
scene. 

“There seems to be a rum-shop 
underneath,” objected Geraldine. 

“Now, my dear, don’t be fussy. 
You can’t have every thing. Itisa 
south-west corner, and a most respect- 
able quarter of the town. Besides, 
an osteria con cucina is not a rum- 
shop.” 

So we mounted to the first floor. 
Two green wooden doors, each with a 
piece of curtain-cord hanging out of 
a hole in the middle of it, like a 
seton, presented themselves to our 
view. We chose the thickest cord, 
and rang. A sound as of many bolts 
ensued ; and then a handsome Roman 
face smiled at us from the darkness, 
and we entered. When one first 
enters an apartment, bent on busi- 
ness, there comes over one a sense of 
confusion, which deprives all but the 
greatest and calmest minds of any 
power of judging of the merits of the 
rooms as such. Two, or even three, 
women issue from as many corners, 
and fly to open the windows, all talk- 
ing Italian very fast. The windows 
open, they proceed to open the doors 
also in great haste. Then ensues a 
lively gale of wind, which blows the 
long curtains about, and makes the 
table-cloths to wave wildly. You en- 
deavor to seek a sheltered corner; 
but there is no such thing to be 
found. Each of the three women 
beckons you to regard this or that 
beautiful object. 

“ Signora, regard ! 
My God, what a sofa!” 

“ Signora, feel but of this bed. It 


what a sofa! 
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is new this year. Ah, signora, how 
one would sleep in this bed!” 

“Signora, behold the kitchen! 
My God, what an array of pans!” 

Daniel Webster might have kept 
an even mind under such circum- 
stances. I acknowledge that I can- 
not. 

Besides, they are so wheedling, 
these dear Italians! At every fresh 
lie, you want to fall upon their necks 
and kiss them. Who would not 
rather be cheated by them than 
served honestly and grimly by any 
other people? So, when they say 
that the sun shines all day on the 
north side of a house, we believe 
them for a moment, and then laugh 
with them at the joke. They like to 
be found out, the dear things ! 

As I was saying, we went in, and 
the whole apartment began to ramp, 
as it were. However, by setting our 
teeth firmly, we got an idea that these 
were just the rooms we wanted. 
Where they were in relation to each 
other, or to the front door, we knew 
not; but there did seem to be a din- 
ing-room, a parlor, two bedrooms of 
great size, and unending back rooms 
and kitchens strewed round in a con- 
fused manner. There was also a 
black cat. 

“Well, what do you think?” I 
said. 

“Oh! it is just as you choose,” 
said Geraldine, who never commits 
herself. 

Then I turned to the servant, pre- 
pared for the great battle. 

“‘ What is the price ?” I said. 

“Three hundred and fifty francs a 
month.” 

I wish those who know me only as 
I appear in Yankee-land could have 
seen me then. Geraldine afterwards 
confessed that L was superb. I 
shrugged my shoulders slowly, but 
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not scornfully, more in sorrow than 
in anger, and said, in my most melli- 
fluous Italian, something like this :— 

“ Ah! I fear it is too much for me. 
The apartment pleases me, but—it 
sorrows me not to take it —there is 
a beautiful sun — but I cannot, truly, 
Icannot.” And I turn to go, with 
one regretful glance round the room. 

“Signora, I will call the landlady.” 

“Tt is not worth the pains,” I 
reply. 

“Wait but a moment,. signora. 
She is near ;” and the woman starts. 

“Well, go to seek her. But say 
that I have gone to speak with a 
third signora; and that perhaps we 
could give three hundred francs.” 

“Yes, signora. Ah, how I should 
love to serve you! The English 
please me so much.” 

Then we depart, blown forth by a 
friendly gust. All the women, and 
several unknown beings, who spring, 
like French mobs, from the pavement, 
shower blessings on our heads as we 
go down the stairs, and cry, “ A river- 
derla! a riverderla !” which means, 
“ May we see you again! may we see 
you again ! ” 

When we got back to our pension, 
we described to Sophia in glowing 
terms the beauties of Numero Due, 
Piazza (let us call it Piazza 
Giddigaddi) ; and she agreed to go 
and see for herself in the morning. 

The padrona was there when we 
went for this final and all-important 
inspection; a small woman, with 
gray barrel curls, and a most impres- 
sive tremulous purple topknot in her 
bonnet. I could, not decide, in the 
first moments of polite enthusiasms, 
whether she had had a stroke of 
paralysis, or whether she was a very 
foxy old lady, with whom no Ameri- 
can could cope. Since then, we have 
decided in favor of the first supposi- 
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tion. Once more all the windows 
and doors were opened, and we were 
called upon to observe how beautiful, 
how clean, how gay, every thing was. 

“Ts it a warm apartment?” I 
asked in the first lull. , 

“Warm? My God! warm? Sig- 
nora, an English lady who was here 
sat all winter in this balcony, but 
never without an umbrella, such was 
the heat.” 

“ And is it healthy? Did any one 
ever have the fever here?” 

“The fever! Assunta, dost thou 
hear what the signora says? Why, 
a lady came here not able to walk, 
and went away strong and well, so 
healthy is it! Fever! My God, my 
God!” 

What could I say more on either 
of these subjects? My next point of 
attack was Assunta, the donna di 
facenda, that is, the woman whom 
you find attached to the apartment; 
and whom you keep, if you like, to be 
your servant, paying herso many francs 
a month. According to the padrona, 
this particular one was, on the whole, 
the most accomplished and absolutely 
faultless donna ever seen in Rome. 
Could she cook? Cook! not only in 
the Roman manner, but also in the 
English ; yea, she could make a true 
beestek. A beestek with much 
blood? Ah! most bloody, dripping 
with gore, a true beestek Inglese. We 
did not pay much heed to this, but 
were moved subsequently by a writ- 
ten recommendation from an English 
lady, and engaged her as cook, cham- 
bermaid, waiter, bootblack, errand- 
boy, guide, philosopher, and friend, at 
thirty-five francs a month. 

Let me explain why in Rome: one 
woman, with only two hands and two 
feet, can be all these things at the 
sametime. It is simply because there 
is no running up and down stairs. 
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A long vista of rooms, all on a level, 
behold an apartment! The door-bell 
rings on the same floor, two inches 
from the kitchen; and, even when we 
are in our bedrooms, the servant has 
but to walk through a door to call us. 
Nothing can be simpler than household 
work under such a happy conjunction 
of circumstances; and consequently 
one woman does, without dreaming 
that she is overworked, what three 
complaining Irish ladies would not 
accomplish so well. Much as I love 
my native land, and I do really love 
it much, I am forced to say that there 
are many daily annoyances in its sys- 
tems of living which the Continent 
knows not. That is one reason why we 
expatriate ourselves so easily, I think. 

I wished I could not speak Italian 
even as badly as I do, when the’ mo- 
ment came for arranging prices with 
the old lady. 

“Tt is three hundred francs, then,” 
I began, as if the matter were already 
settled. 

Then came a long talk, which I will 
not detail. I stuck to it that three 
hundred francs was the utmost we 
could give, not because the apartment 
was not most beautiful, but because 
we could not afford more. This is 
the best tone to take, as it gives them 
all they want, an opportunity to come 
down. If you say plainly and brutal- 
ly, “ Nonsense! it is much too dear. 
I shall pay no such price,” you only 
enrage them. Of course, with coach- 
men and such persons, you have to 
do so occasionally ; but with shopmen, 
and the better classes, you should be 
grieved at your own inability, not an- 
gry at their pretences. So, in the gen- 
tlest way, I lamented our difference 
of opinion, and said I could not pay 
three hundred and twenty-five, or 
even three hundred and twelve. This 
was the way the old lady gave in. 
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“ Oh, the English!” she murmured, 
as if to herself, “are they a singular 
nation? Twelve francs! Are they 
singular? my God, are they singu- 
lar? Ah, but such lovely faces, so 
sympathetic, it would be a consolation 
to have such faces. And no children, 
—signora, when will you come?” 

So the matter was arranged. There 
were further parleys about the con- 
tract, which she did not want to have 
made in writing at all: but I mildly 
insisted on having it, and moreover 
on having it sent to our kind friend 
and banker for inspection before sign- 
ing it; and then I equally insisted 
on having an inventory of the furni- 
ture and silver and linen, and left, 
having gained all my points without 
any violence, by the kind of resistance 
a feather-bed opposes. To think of 
my having turned into an Italian 
feather-bed ! 

I ought to mention that we made 
many inquiries about the house and 
the landlady the day before, and that 
the general result was most assuring. 
However the winter may turn out, we 
have taken every precaution in our 
power to make it smooth and pleas- 
ant. 

We moved in last night. A Ro- 
man lamp — yes, a tall brass Roman 
lamp, with danglers — was burning 
in the dining-room,—actually burning 
with a wick. What a welcome to our 
new home! : 

“Sophia,” I said, as we sat down 
in the cosey parlor, “ something dread- 
ful must be the matter with this 
apartment. Sooner or later, we shall 
discover what it is. Reflect, we are 
up only one flight. We are on a cor- 
ner. We have much sun. The fur- 
niture is good. The rent is moderate. 
It is borne in on me that something 
must be the matter, — something seri- 
ous and horrible.” 




















“ Perhaps it is the smell in your 
room,” said Sophia. 

“The what?” I cried. 

“The smell in your room. Didn’t 
you notice it? It is in the dining- 
room too; but it is strongest in your 
room.” 

“ Sophia,” I wailed, “what do you 
mean? A smell, and you never told 
me! I would not have believed it of 
you. What kind of a smell?” 

“Well,” said Sophia, “it may be 
the cookshop underneath, or it may be 
a rat; but I think it is general musti- 
ness. I presumed you had a nose, 
and so said nothing,” 

When Sophia is discouraging, I sup- 
pose she is more thoroughly and hope- 
lessly so than any woman now living. 

With a leaden weight at my heart, I 
ran to my room, and sniffed eagerly. 
Yes, there was a smell, —a faint, 
strange, uncanny smell. 

. “Well, it isn’t drains, at any rate,” 
I said, coming back. 

“No, it isn’t drains,” said Sophia. 

“But what is it, then?” 

“T don’t know,” said Sophia. 

Here the matter dropped. I tried 
to be cheerful, and joined in the fun 
of putting up photographs, and other 
small objects of bigotry and virtue. 
We laughed a great deal, and squab- 
bled violently as to where the things 
should go. Any one looking in would 
have said, “What a pleasant room! 
What happy faces! What larks these 
three women have together!” It 
may have been true of Geraldine and 
Sophia; but there was one spirit 
there that was shrouded in gloom, 
though the brave face smiled and the 
tongue wagged. 

At length we went to bed. That 
was last night. They may have 
slept, I only lay awake and suffered. 
Was there a smell, or was there not ? 
I could not make up my mind. I 
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spent my night sniffing the breeze. 
The windows rattled too, and car- 
riages tore by, and men sang long, 
loud songs. 

We had chosen to be in a noisy, 
lively part of Rome, rather than in a 
dull English street; but now I be- 
gan to think that possibly it might 
be a trifle too gay a spot to spend 
one’s whole time, nights as well as 
days, in. In short, my night was not 
@ success. 

This morning, as we breakfasted, I 
had what we speak of among our- 
selves as a scintillation. All in a 
moment I saw why the apartment 
was only three hundred francs. There 
was no entry. 

Any one coming to see us would 
have to plunge directly into the din- 
ing-room, go through it, and then be 
admitted into the parlor. Nor was 
this all. In order to bring the dinner 
from the kitchen, it was necessary to 
go through my bedroom. To be sure, 
the woman could go out of the back 
door into the public entry, and then 
in at the front door; but that seemed 
rather a complicated and cooling 
method, to say nothing of possible 
bandits who would slip in when her 
back was turned. In the case of the 
visitors, there was no alternative. 

I imparted my discovery to Sophia 
and Geraldine, and remarked that I 
would keep that room two months out 
of the four, and then we would 
change. 

“Never!” said Sophia. 
never sleep in that smell.” 

“Pooh ! there is no smell,” I said. 

“Well,” broke in Geraldine, “it 
will be pleasant just as we are at din- 
ner to have the bell ring, and three 
stately callers come in on us.” 

“Yes,” said I: “it will do no good 
to say we are not at home; for they 
will then say, ‘Ah! may we go 
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into the parlor a moment, to write a 
little note for the ladies?’ and then 
they will file by us, and we shall look 
perfectly unconscious.” ’ 

Sophia only groaned. I now saw 
why, when one looks at an apartment, 
that frightful confusion of which I 
have spoken is produced. Here we 
were, three rather observing women, 
and not one of us had seen these two 
defects, all owing to the arts of an 
old Italian woman. I felt as if I 
loved the nation less. 

But, before I had time to take in 
the whole extent of our misfortune, 
my eye was attracted by a strange 
sight, and I made another discovery. 
Outside the window there rose toward 
heaven a column of thin blue smoke. 
That was the smell. In the eating- 
house below they of course kept up a 
constant fire; and, having probably 
no chimney, the fumes were wafted 
out of their windows into ours. I 
imparted this scintillation to the com- 
pany also. 

“ Well,” I added, “fumes are fill- 
ing. My mind is atease. I will 
sleep and eat at the same time. It is 
not every one who can absorb nour- 
ishment all night long, and nothing 
to pay. What a beautiful invention 
is the osteria con cucina |” 

“Tt is onions they’re frying now,” 
said Sophia. 

“ Raven, you shall not dampen my 
spirits. I insist upon being grateful 
and happy.” 

“ What lovely balls we can give!” 
Iwent on. “We can open all the 
rooms, — mine, the dining-room, the 
parlor, yours, — and the company shall 
circulate freely.” 

“But the four beds?” said Geral- 
dine. 

“Oh, never mind the beds! Ill 
lie in one,” said Sophia, who does not 
appreciate society. 
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It is so gay in the piazza, so 
crowded, so bright, and we have such 
a dear little fire here inside, I accept 
the drawbacks, and am contentissima. 
What if Sophia croaks, and Geraldine 
will not learn Italian? The fountain 
outside will send its graceful stream 
up against the blue sky just the same ; 
the models will come along in their 
gay dresses, the people will shout and 
sing, the children and the dogs will 
play. Besides, Rome is always Rome. 
Not even the Pope, sulking in the 
Vatican, can alter that. 


Monpay, Nov. 28. 

As this is to be an eminently prac- 
tical record, which may serve to let 
people know for about how many 
francs a day they can live in this 
city, I shall take it up every Monday, 
and write what the experiences of the 
week have been. And I solemnly 
promise to put down failures as well 
as successes. I will not exaggerate 
in any important particular, or try to 
make things out any brighter or any 
darker than they really are. I trust 
that any one reading my record will 
be able to form an idea how, and for 
how much, three ladies can provide 
themselves with a comfortable house 
and comfortable food. Let me pre- 
mise that we are not rich, and do not 
live extravagantly. Our parlor is 
well furnished and pretty; but it is 
not large, and its clean, bright car- 
pet is but of kidderminster. We are 
in a central and perfectly well-known 
and respectable piazza: but there is 
no gorgeous porter in a laced hat at 
the entrance; and we cannot put on 
our cards Palazzo This, or Casa That. 
We have the good red wine of the 
country to drink, and good red beef 
and mutton which are not of the 
country, as far as the cooking goes, 
to eat. We have the best of coffee 
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and sugar, and bread and butter, and 
milk and fruit; but we do not have 
peacocks’ brains or rare fungi, or Est- 
est-est wine. - 

This being thus, I find that for the 
week that has just ended we have 
spent, including food, rent, fire, and 
wages, a little less than eight francs a 
day for each person. In putting this 
sum into American currency, regard 
must be had to the fact that it is paid 
in Italian paper, notin gold. Just at 
present we sell a twenty-franc piece 
for twenty-one francs, fifteen cen- 
times. So, in putting en the gold 
premium at one end, do not forget to 
take off a part of it at the other. 
As a rule, five per cent is what one 
sells gold for here, sometimes for four. 
On one’s letter-of-credit, for instance, 
it is put down that one drew, on a 
certain day, one thousand francs; 
whereas one received, less commission, 
perhaps one thousand and forty in 
paper. In large sums this, of course, 
makes a very tangible difference. 

Eight francs a day is not dear. I 
was surprised to find that so little 
had been spent. Moreover, I have 
no doubt, that, if I were minded to 
seize a certain aged woman who lurks 
in corners of the kitchen and pas- 
sages, I should discover beneath her 
gaberdine rich and rare morsels, gob- 
bets of meat, and sly cups of oil, given 
her by our dear Assunta. Far be it 
from me to do this, though. It would 
not make two francs difference in the 
week ; and, for immemorial ages, this 
Latin race has preferred to take our 
things behind our backs rather than 
ask for them before our faces. If they 
did so ask for them, surely they should 
have them. Then, why should they 
not equally have them in their own 
Latin way? Is it for me to overturn 
the customs of the Caesars? 

We give Assunta a hundred francs 
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at a time, and she buys every day 
what we need for that day. She says 
she pays for it; and on every Monday 
morning she hands in, after breakfast, 
a long written account of her market- 
ings. This I copy in English into 
my account-book, add it up, compare 
the two sums total, and generally 
make my brain whirl over it. Per- 
haps, just as we are leaving Rome in 
the spring, a thousand small accounts 
will spring at us on the very stairs, 
accounts that we had fondly believed 
paid at the time; but I think not, I 
think not. No, I have quite a little 
faith in our dear Assunta. 

She said such a cunning thing the 
other day. I wanted to find some 
man who would go with us to the 
various hospitable houses we frequent 
of evenings, and fetch us therefrom; 
and I explained my need to Assunta. 
“He must be old and respectable,” I 
said. She seemed buried in thought 
for a few moments, and then looked 
up with her bright Roman smile, and 
said, — 

“Signorina, if he is very clean, 
need he be more than twenty-nine ? ” 

The .whole story was written so 
plainly in her face, that I would have 
taken him had he been but three. 

I said so; and in the evening he 
came for inspection. Truly, most 
clean and beautiful ; but, alas! already 
engaged in the service of an English 
lady. I could have wept for Assunta. 
They would have had such lovely 
times in the back kitchen while we 
were putting on our things. It was 
not to be, however; and we have, in 
his stead, a cross-eyed but very stylish 
servitor, whom I trust that she may 
learn to love. He comes at quarter 
before six every evening, taking the 
post-office on his way, and carries our 
notes and parcels, or comes to the 
houses where we may be to guard us 
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home. For this service, we pay him 
thirty francs a month, which is far 
more than he deserves. I think he 
must be cut down; and yet he has 
no place, poor boy, and depends on 
us for his livelihood until he gets one. 
I wish he would love Assunta. That 
would make all his troubles seem so 
light. 

We have discovered another weak 
point in our apartment, — flies. They 
simply swarm. What with the osteria 
con cucina and the sun, we bid fair to 
be devoured by them. I have never 
seen such fat, jolly, well-to-do flies. 
It does one good to look at them. 
They walk over us with dignity. 
They do not want to bite. Why 
should they? They only walk over 
us. Sophia, however, has unfortunately 
a bald spot. With all due modesty, 
let me mention this fact; and I beg 
that it may not be repeated as coming 
from me. The bald spot exists, how- 
ever, and is the favorite promenade 
Conse- 


of all really intellectual flies. 
quently, Sophia, I may say, growls a 
good deal. In vain do I tell her that 
flies are healthy, that they add a life 
to the room, that they are most inter- 
esting in their tricks and manners. 
She cannot see it, and wears a news- 


paper. The effect of this is, to say 
the least, singular, especially at din- 
ner. If she would make it up into a 
soldier’s cap, with tail-feathers, we 
would ask no more; but she merely 
balances it on the top of her head, 
uncompromising, unadorned, erect 
with honest pride. This sight has 
so moved me, that I have taken upon 
myself the office of exterminator-in- 
chief; and every morning, instead 
of walking, I exercise in the follow- 
ing manner, which is the only true 
and certain method of getting rid of 
flies. I take a newspaper, and fold 
it long and thick; and then I walk 


round, hitting individual flies on the 
head. When there are a good many 
flies, and one does not pause between 
them, but puts one’s whole soul into 
each whack, there is a vast amount 
of exercise in this process. Besides, 
the thirst for blood grows on one ; the 
natural love of the chase springs up 
in one’s heart, and a positive furia 
Francese takes possession of one’s 
being. Miss Hosmer, with her three- 
hundred-guinea hunter, chases the 
wily fox out on the Campagna. I, 
with my two-cent paper, chase the 
fat and buxom fly within the walls. 
We are both doing the same thing, 
though she may not think so. My 
hunt will end soon, I fear, when the 
cold weather comes. Sophia will take 
off her paper, and we shall subside 
into winter dulness. 

I must not forget to tell about our 
kitchen. It is a slice taken off, long 
and thin, from the back part of the 
house; so thin, indeed, that it is but 
an aisle between two lines of tables, 
On one side is a solid brick table, with 
half a dozen round holes in it, and on 
the other tables of marble and wood. 
The brick table is the cooking-stove, 
and thus does Assunta cook on it: 
She takes three small pieces of char- 
coal, and lights them in one of 
the holes. On this sits the soup- 
kettle. She then takes other pieces, 
and makes two more little fires, on 
which the two vegetables sit. She 
then makes a fire of mingled char- 
coal and wood, up against the wall; 
and before this the meat twists 
solemnly upon its spit. I shall never 
forget the first time I saw that sight. 
They have a machine, that winds up 
by clock-work, with a long spit run- 
ning from one upright part of it to 
the other; and the meat once well on, 
there you are. One afternoon, I had 
occasion to go into the kitchen, As- 
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sunta being out, — which, indeed, she 
, generally is; and there, on the brick 
table, was the spit, going slowly, 
slowly, round and round, all by itself; 
and suspended on it, in mid air, a 
lonely piece of beef. The room was 
still and dark, deep shadows gathered 
among the suspended casseroles, and 
the black cat silently watching the 
whole. I have never seen a more im- 
pressive sight. 

Assunta, as I say, is generally out. 
What she does, we do not know; but 
she is gone so long that we think she 
is engaged in some very serious work, 
perhaps in excavating the baths of 
Nero, or in deciding on the merits 
of the scarabei found in the cities 
of Etruria. She cannot be always 
buying our dinner. Though we dined 
once an hour, I do not think it could 
be that. Perhaps time will show. 

The smell has left us. It was but 
a figment of Sophia’s brain, with a 
small foundation of mustiness and 
Roman fumes. Once in a while, to 
be sure, a whiff comes up from the 
osteria ; and when the remains of 
many dinners, in the shape of bones 
and vegetable ends, have collected in 
a corner of the kitchen, the rooms 
near by are pervaded by a suspicion 


af what I might call— No, I will 
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not call it by its simple English name. 
I will call it sporcheria, which is the 
Italian term I use when I go out to 
remonstrate with Assunta. She thinks 
me insane, and makes many poetic 
gestures, as she says the English nose 
is far too susceptible; but let me do 
her the justice to say that the spor- 
cheria disappears for the time being. 
I do not know what becomes of it. 
Sophia says she knows it is all under 
Assunta’s bed; and adds, that if we 
looked well in and around that bed, 
we should find two grandmothers, 
three cousins, and the washerwoman, 
all of whom she declares live on us. 
Sophia complains also, that Assunta 
brings home the dinner in a large 
green handkerchief; and that the cat 
is always sitting on or near it when 
she goes into the kitchen. Both of 
these sad facts I refuse to interfere 
with, knowing the struggle to be ut- 
terly useless; and, as neither Sophia 
nor Geraldine can, we continue to 
eat beuf a la mouchoir, and potage a 
la queue de chat, with much relish. 
The great secret of domestic happi- 
ness in Rome is to know where to 
give in, and where to insist. Unless 
you consult the genius of the race, 
you will have a hard time of it with 
your Anglo-Saxon prejudices. 





THE TRUE RITUAL. 


BY C. CARROLL EVERETT. 


RE IGIon is almost as universal as 
humanity; and ritual is hardly less 
wide spread than religion. So soon 
as the idea of a power that may in 
any sense be called divine dawns 
upon the soul, the mind begins to 
seek some means of propitiating it; 


or, rather, it seems to assume that 
certain gifts or certain rites are ac- 
ceptable to this power, and at once 
these gifts or these services become 
the most important elements of life. 
The ways in which men have 
sought to please or soothe the di- 
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vine beings or being that they wor- 
ship are marked on the one side by a 
certain resemblance to one another, so 
far as their central idea is concerned ; 
and, on the u‘her, by an almost end- 
less diversity in the way in which 
this idea is carried out. But, amid 
all this uniformity and these differ- 
ences, there is present one feeling, and 
that is, that the act performed is, by 
its very nature, acceptable to the ob- 
ject of worship. The Hindoo believed 
that the gods loved the juice of the 
soma, nay, that they drank from 
it life and strength. Other nations 
have believed that the gods loved the 
flesh or the savor of the sacrifices 
that they brought. The Chinese be- 
lieve that the mock money which 
they bring in offering passes current 
in the other world. The ascetic be- 
lieves that the divinity is pleased 
with his privations and his self-in- 
flicted torments. The Hebrew went 
through the solemn ritual with a sin- 
gle-hearted confidence that it pleased 
God. The thought of Jesus, that 
the sabbath was “made for man,” 
was a new one to the Jews, who had 
taken it for granted that God claimed 
the sabbath for himself. 

The same feeling exists even in 
the Christian world. The Catholic 
has the same faith in his ritual 
that the Hebrew has in his. The 
Calvinist insists upon the central arti- 
cles of his belief as matters in them- 
selves required by God. The great 
sacrifice of Jesus he regards as per- 
formed for the sake of its effect upon 
the divine mind. The justice of God 
must be satisfied; and no less a vic- 
tim would suffice. The Christian 
must put his faith in this; must put 
all his hope upon this sacrifice ; must 
make it his, in order that the divine 
justice may be satisfied in his indi- 
vidual case. The relation in which 
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the Christian is thus brought to Je- 
sus is one that may be helpful to him 
in many ways. It may purify his 
heart, and exalt his spirit; but the 


.flirect object of the relationship is not 


found in these effects which may be 
produced upon the Christian, but only 
in those which are produced upon the 
mind of God; indeed, it is probable 
that a large proportion of Christians 
believe that their religious observances 
are in themselves pleasing to God. 
They think that the keeping of the 
Sabbath, the going to church, and all 
the round of what are-considered re- 
ligious ‘duties, are things that God 
accepts for their own sake; and that, 
in accepting the gift, he accepts the 
giver. Thus are sabbath-keeping and 
church-going expected to balance the 
man’s account with God. The sab- 
bath is a sponge that wipes the sins 
of the week, not out of the soul, but 
out of God’s record-book. 

And who shall say that with such 
services God is never pleased? The 
soul offers them to God believing that 
he loves them. They thus form an 
expression, poor and imperfect indeed, 
but yet real, of its religious life. 
God looks at the heart ; and, where he 
sees the wish to serve him, doubtless 
he accepts the service. Thus the 
child brings his choicest pebble-stones 
to his mother. He believes that she 
will value them as he does; and she 
accepts thegift with joy, not that she 
cares for the pebbles, but she does 
care for the love that expresses itself 
through them. 

But how will it be when the boy 
learns that his pebble-stones are 
worthless to his mother? He may 
still bring them, because he wishes to 
do something to please her; and she 
may accept them, because she under- 
stands this. But whata piece of for- 
malism has the whole thing become! 
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The gift expressed his love when he 
thought his mother valued it. What 
does it express now that he knows 
she does not? She accepted the 
pebbles when she knew he thought 
she loved them. What meaning can 
they have for her now that she knows 
he does not? The child would ex- 
press his love better by the simple 
caress, that has a meaning of ‘its own ; 
by cheerful obedience to his mother’s 
will, and by searching the woods for 
the wild flowers that he knows she 
loves. 

There comes a moment in the his- 
tory of ritualism of every land cor- 
responding to this that I have spoken 
of in the development of the child’s 
consciousness. Man awakens to the 
thought that God cares nothing for 
all the pomp of sacrifice and ceremo- 
nial; that those acts with which he 
thought God was best pleased are in- 
different to him; that, at best, he ac- 
cepts only the purpose of the heart, 
which he discovers in these childish 
manifestations. 

The natural course in this condition 
of affairs would seem to be to select 
such portion of the ritual as is the 
natural expression of the soul’s life, 
or is helpful to it, and retain this, 
throwing the rest away. The man 
would now do many things that he did 
before, only with a different motive. 
He would still keep the sabbath in 
such a way as might seem most expe- 
dient, not for God’s sake, but for his 
own sake. He would go to church 
for the spiritual stimulus he might 
receive there. He would lift up his 
voice in sacred song, because music is 
the soul’s fit utterance. He would 
love the service of the communion, 
because there his best life is quick- 
ened by contact with the life of him 
who was the exemplar and inspirer 
of the world. All this seems, looked 
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at from without, much like the old 
ritual; but yet what a change there 
is in the whole spirit of it! Before, 
men did what they thought pleased 
God, because they thought it pleased 
him. They brought their childish 
offerings, not dreaming that the smile 
with which they were received was 
not a smile of gladness at the offer- 
ings themselves. Now, they do what 
is most profitable to themselves, be- 
cause it is most profitable, without 
any further sense of responsibility to 
God than is felt for the right use of 
all opportunities of getting good. 
The whole spirit, one might say the 
whole direction, of the thing is 
changed. The whole original idea of 
ritual is lost; that is, if that which 
we find in the earliest historic periods 
was the original idea. As Christ 
said, “The sabbath was made for 
man;” so we might say that our 
whole church organization and ritual 
thus becomes not divine service, but 
self-service. It does not please God, 
save as it helps ourselves. 

It is not strange that such service 
should fail to satisfy fully the human 
heart. The original idea of ritual 
sprang out of the deep needs of the 
soul. It longs to bring something to 
God which is not merely helpful to 
itself, but which is pleasing to him 
for its own sake. For this reason, it 
sometimes clings to the fulness and 
detail of its old ritual, elaborating 
most carefully those parts which have 
no direct relation to the soul itself; 
seeking, by means of these super- 
abundant forms, to express and sat- 
isfy its longing to do something for 
God. Thus, after it admits that God 
looks not at the creed, but at the 
heart and the life, it will yet cling to 
some standard or other of orthodoxy, 
making this the test and measure of 
religious fellowship. Thus also there 
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springs into being an elaborate ritual, 
which is rooted neither in a sense of 
the soul’s simple needs, nor in a be- 
lief in God’s requirements. It seems 
a matter of taste, and especially of a 
sort of antiquarian taste, instead of 
being a matter of simple faith and 
instinct. The men and women who 
take part in it must know, from the 
connection in which they stand with 
other churches, that God does not 
require candles and robes and pos- 
turing. They must feel that he cares 
very little about such things. They 
are certainly not the natural language 
of the spirit. And yet they go 
through these varied rites, and bring 
together this multiplied machinery of 
worship, because they feel the need 
of doing something Which is for the 
service of God and not of themselves, 
and because they find that this is 
what men did centuries ago, and they 
know nothing better to do now than 
to repeat their acts. The acts indeed 
may be the same, but their spirit is 
very different. The simple faith that 
they are what pleased God is gone; 
and what were forms before have be- 
come formalism now. The child fan- 
cies that his mother is a child like 
himself, and that what pleases him 
will please her. When he is no longer 
a child, he brings no longer the child- 
ish gifts; and shall men and women 
still bring to God the glittering toys 
that pleased their childish fancy, 
thinking they will please him 
still ? 

Thus the original need of ritual 
remains still unsatisfied. The soul 
will bring to God an offering that 
pleases him, —that he will take, not 
simply because it is well meant, but 
because it is well chosen. The souls 
of men and women languish and long 
for such service. The poor expedi- 
ents they take to satisfy this longing 
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show its existence and its strength. 
It has been felt so long as men have 
been men, and it always will be felt 
till it is satisfied. _ 

And yet the solution of the diffi- 
culty is not far to seek. Centuries 
ago, the apostle James answered the 
question in clear, straight-forward 
words, although their clearness is 
somewhat marred by the shape which 
these words have chanced to take in 
an English version. “The true rit- 
ual and undefiled before God and the 
Father,” he cried, “is this: to visit 
the fatherless and widows in their 
affliction, and to keep himself un- 
spotted from the world.” The clear- 
headed apostle did not affirm that 
this was all of religion, but that this 
was the true service of religion. All 
through the Hebrew history, this rit- 
ual of life was held up ever against 
the ritual of the temple. If we “had 
known what this meaneth, I will 
have mercy and not sacrifice,” we 
should not have become so bewildered 
seeking the true ritual by which to 
worship God. 

A life of patience and purity and 
love, of kindly, helpful, generous 
words and deeds, —this is the true ser- 
vice of God. He does not ask that 
we should light candles upon his altar, 
cold and dim in the presence of his 
all-loving day, but that we should 
shed light upon the pathway of our 
brother who may be walking in dark- 
ness. Not the breath of incense does 
he ask, but the diffusive fragrance of 
a heart rich in its own self-forgetful 
love. The spirit that longs to bring 
to God some gift that he will accept 
for its own sake, has not then far 
to seek. It has only to learn that 
what is done for man, God accepts as 
done for himself; that,through hu- 
man hands he takes the offering that 
we would lay upon his altar. 
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The trouble is, we do not put 
enough religion into our service for 
men, and we do not put enough ser- 
vice for men into our religion. Thus 
the heart remains unsatisfied. If we 
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near to men, we draw near to God, 
then we should turn more earnestly 
to meet and satisfy our brother’s 
needs, and our hearts would find 
more of the fulness of that peace for 


which they long. 


could really feel, that, when we draw 
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Waen all the world seems nothing worth, 
. And hope and pleasure fade and flee; 
When all is doubt upon the earth, 
And all is darkness on the sea, — 
Where should I come, but unto Thee, 
. O God! who keepest me ? 


This burning soul, so long repressed, 
That longs to pour itself, and weep, 
And on some kind supporting breast 
To sigh and sob itself to sleep, — 
Where should I bring, but unto thee, 
O God! who hearest me ? 


These fettering bonds of toil and care, 
Which make the striving spirit faint ; 
This load that seems too much to bear ; 
This trembling gush of deep complaint, — 
Where should I bring, but unto thee, 
O God! who pitiest me? 


This heart that mourns its dearth above, 
That aches with hungry emptiness, 
That these poor husks of earthly love 
Have failed to satisfy or bless, — 
Where should I bring, but unto thee, 
O God! who lovest me? 


O Friend above all other friends ! 
O Love beyond all other loves! 
Thy peace into my life descends; 
My heart beats calmly as a dove’s, 
When all my woes I bring to thee, 
O God! who healest me. 
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PINK AND WHITE TYRANNY. 


BY MRS. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
A BRICK TURNS UP. 


Tue snow had been all night falling 


silently over the long elm avenues of 


Springdale. 

It was one of those soft, moist, 
dreamy snow-falls, which come down 
in great loose feathers, resting in 
magical frost-work on every tree, shrub, 
and plant, and seeming to bring down 
with it the purity and peace of upper 
worlds. 

Gracie’s little cottage, on Elm 
Street, was embosomed, as New-Eng- 
land cottages are apt to be, in a tan- 
gle of shrubbery, evergreens, seringas, 
and lilacs; which, on such occasions, 
become bowers of enchantment when 
the morning sun looks through them. 

Grace came into her parlor, which 
was cheery with the dazzling sun- 
shine, and, running to the window, be- 
gan to examine anxiously the state of 
her various greeneries, pausing from 
time to time to look out admiringly 
at the wonderful snow-landscape, with 
its many tremulous tints of rose, lilac, 
and amethyst. 

The only thing wanting was some 
one to speak to about it; and, with 
a half sigh, she thought of the good 
old times when John would come to 
her chamber-door in the morning, to 
get her out to look on scenes like 
this. 

“ Positively,” she said to herself, 
“T must invite some one to visit me. 
One wants a friend to help one enjoy 
solitude.” The stock of social life in 
Springdale, in fact, was running low. 


The Lenoxes and the Wilcoxes had 


gone to their Boston homes, and Rose 
Ferguson was visiting Mrs. Lenox, and 
Letitia found so much to do to supply 
her place to her father and mother, 
that she had less time than usual to 
share with Grace. Then, again, the 
Elm-street cottage was a walk of some 
considerable distance ; whereas, when 
Gracie lived at the old homestead, 
the Fergusons were so near as to seem 
only one family, and were dropping 
in at all hours of the day and even- 
ing. . 

“Who can I send for?” thought 
Grace to herself; and she ran over 
mentally, in a@ moment, the list of 
available friends and acquaintances. 
Reader, perhaps you have never really 
estimated your friends, till you have 
tried them by the question, which of 
them you could have the face to ask 
to come and spend a week or fort- 
night with you, alone in a country- 
house, in the depth of winter. Such 
an invitation supposes great faith in 
your friend, in yourself, or in human 
nature. 

Grace, at the moment, was unable 
to think of anybody whom she could 
call from the approaching festivities 
of holiday life in the cities to share 
her snow Patmos with her; so she 
opened a book for company, and turn- 
ed to where her dainty breakfast ta- 
ble, with its hot coffee and crisp rolls, 
stood invitingly waiting for her before 
the cheerful, open fire. 

At this moment, she saw, what she 
had not noticed before, a letter lying 
in her breakfast plate. Grace took it 
up with an exclamation of surprise; 
which, however, was heard only by 
her canary birds and her plants. 











Years before, when Grace was in 
the first summer of her womanhood, 
she had been very intimate with Wal- 
ter Sydenham, and thoroughly es- 
teemed and liked him; but, as many 
another good girl has done, about 
those days, she had conceived it her 
duty not to think of marriage, but to 
devote herself to making a home for 
her widowed father and her brother. 
There was a certain romance of self- 
abnegation in this disposition of her- 
self which was rather pleasant to 
Grace, and in which both the gentle- 
men concerned found great advan- 
tage. As long as her father lived, 
and John was unmarried and devoted 
to her, she had never regretted it. 

Sydenham had gone to seek his for- 
tune in California. He had begged 
to keep up intercourse by correspond- 
ence; but Grace was not one of those 
women who are willing to drain the 
heart of the man they refuse to marry, 
by keeping up with him just that de- 
gree of intimacy which prevents his 
seeking another. Grace had meant 
her refusal to be final, and had sin- 
cerely hoped that he would find hap- 
piness with some other woman; and 
to that intent had rigorously denied 
herself and him a correspondence: 
yet, from time to time, she had heard 
of him through an occasional letter to 
John, or by a chance Californian 
newspaper. Since John’s marriage 
had so altered her course of life, Grace 
had thought of him more frequently, 
and with some questionings as to the 
wisdom of her course. 

This letter was from him; and we 
shall give our readers the benefit of 
it, — 

“ Dear GrAcE,— You must par- 
don me this beginning,—in the old 
style of other days ; for though many 
years have passed, in which I have 
been trying to walk in your ways, 
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and keep all your commandments, 
I have never yet been able to 
do as you directed, and forget you: 
and here I am, beginning ‘ Dear 
Grace,’ —just where I left off on a 
certain evening long, long ago. I 
wonder if you remember it as plainly 
asI do. I am just the same fellow 
that I was then and there. If you re- 
member, you admitted, that, were it 
not for other duties, you might have 
considered my humble supplication. 
I gathered that it would not have 
been impossible per se, as metaphy- 
sicians say, to look with favor on your 
humble servant. 

“ Gracie, I have been living, I trust, 
not unworthily of you. Your photo- 
graph has been with me round the 
world, — in the miner’s tent, on ship- 
board, among scenes where barbarous 
men do congregate; and everywhere 
it has been a presence, ‘to warm, to 
comfort, to command ;’ and if I have 
come out of many trials firmer, better, 
more established in right than before ; 
if I am more believing in religion, and 
in every way grounded and settled in 
the way you would have me,— it has 
been your spiritual presence and your 
power over me that has done it. Be- 
sides that, 1 may as well tell you, I 
have never given up the hope that 
by and by you would see all this, and in 
some hour give me a different answer. 

“When, therefore, I learned of 
your father’s death, and afterwards of 
John’s marriage, I thought it was 
time for me to return again. I have 
come to New York, and, if you do not 
forbid, shall come to Springdale. 

“ Will you be a little glad to see 
me, Gracie? Why not? We are 
both alone now. Let us take. hands, 
and walk the same path together. 
Shall we? 

“Yours till death, and after, 
“ Watter SypDENHAM.” 
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Would she? To say the truth, 
the question, as asked now, had a 
very different air from the question 
as asked years before, when, full of 
life and hope and enthusiasm, she had 
devoted herself to making an ideal 
home for her father and _ brother. 
‘What other sympathy or communion, 
she had asked herself then, should 
she ever need than these friends, so 
very dear: and, if she needed more, 
there, in the future, was John’s ideal 
wife, who, somehow, always came be- 
fore her in the likeness of Rose Fer- 
guson, and John’s ideal children, 
whom she was sure she should love 
and pet as if they were her own. 

And now, here she was, in a house 
all by herself, coming down to her 
meals, one after another, without the 
excitement of a cheerful face opposite 
to her, and with all possibility of 
confidential intercourse with her 
brother entirely cut off. Lillie, in 
this matter, acted, with much grace 
and spirit, the part of the dog in the 
manger; and, while she resolutely re- 
fused to enter into any of John’s lit- 
erary or intellectual tastes, seemed to 
consider her wifely rights infringed 
upon by any other woman who would. 
She would absolutely refuse to go up 
with her husband and spend an even- 
ing with Grace, alleging it was 
“poky and stupid,” and that they 
always got talking about things that 
she didn’t care any thing about. If, 
_ then, John went without her to spend 
the evening, he was sure to be re- 
ceived, on his return, with a dead and 
gloomy silence, more fearful, some- 
times, than the most violent of objur- 
gations. That look of patient, heart- 
broken woe, those long-drawn sighs, 
were a reception that he dreaded, to 
say the truth, a great deal more than 
a direct attack, or any fault-finding, to 
which he could have replied; and so, 


-charming little ways and tricks. 
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on the whole, John made up his mind 
that the best thing he could do was 
to stay at home and rock the cradle 
of this fretful baby, whose wisdom- 
teeth were so hard to cut, and so long 
in coming. It was a pretty baby; 
and when made the sole and undi- 
vided object of attention, when every 
thing possible was done for it by 
everybody in the house, condescended 
often to be very graceful and winning 
and playful, and had numberless 
The 
difference between Lillie in good hu- 
mor and Lillie in bad humor was a 
thing which John soon learned to ap- 
preciate as one of the most powerful 
forces in his life. If you knew, my 
dear reader, that, by pursuing a cer- 
tain course, you could bring upon 
yourself a drizzling, dreary, north- 
east rain-storm, and by taking heed 
to your ways you could secure sun- 
shine, flowers, and bird-singing, you 
would be very careful, after a while, 
to keep about you the right atmos- 
pheric temperature; and, if going to 
see the very best friend you had on 
earth was sure to bring on a fit of 
rheumatism or tooth-ache, you would 
soon learn to be very sparing of your 
visits. For this reason it was that 
Grace saw very little of John; that 
she never now had a sisterly conver- 
sation with him; that she preferred 
arranging all those little business 
matters, in which it would be con- 
venient to have a masculine appeal, 
solely and singly by herself. The 
thing was never referred to in any 
conversation between them. It was 
perfectly understood without words. 
There are friends between whom and 
us has shut the coffin-lid; and there 
are others between whom and us 
stand sacred duties, considerations 
never to be enough reverenced, which 
forbid us to seek their society, or to 
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ask to lean on them either in joy or 
sorrow: the whole thing as regards 
them must be postponed until the 
future life. Such had been Grace’s 
conclusion with regard to her brother. 
She well knew that any attempt to 
restore their former intimacy would 
only diminish and destroy what little 
chance of happiness yet remained to 
him; and it may, therefore, be im- 
agined with what changed eyes she 
read Walter Sydenham’s letter from 
those of years ago. 

There was a sound of stamping 
feet at the front door; and John came 
in, all ruddy and snow-powdered, but 
looking, on the whole, uncommonly 
cheerful. 

“ Well, Gracie,” he said, “the fact 
is, I shall have to let Lillie go to New 
York for a week or two, to see those 
Follingsbees. Hang them! But 
what’s the matter, Gracie? Have 
you been crying, or sitting up all 


night reading, or what ?” 

The fact was, that Gracie had for 
once been indulging in a good cry, 
rather pitying herself for her loneli- 
ness, now that the offer of relief had 


come. She laughed, though; and, 
handing John her letter, said, — 

“Look here, John! here’s a letter 
I have just had from Walter Syden- 
ham.” 

John broke out into a loud, hilari- 
ous laugh. 

“The blessed old brick!” said he. 
“ Has he turned up again ?” 

“Read the letter, John,” said 
Gracie. “I don’t know exactly how 
to answer it.” 

John read the letter, and seemed to 
grow more and more quiet as he read 
it. Then he came and stood by 
Grace, and stroked her hair gently. 

“T wish, Gracie dear,” he said, 
“you had asked my advice about this 
matter years ago. You loved Walter, 
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—I can see you did; and you sent 
him off on my account. It is just too 
bad! Of alf the men I ever knew, 
he was the one I should have been 
best pleased to have you marry !” 

“Tt was not wholly on your ac- 
count, John. You know there was 
our father,” said Grace. 

“Yes, yes, Gracie; but he would 
have preferred to see you well mar- 
ried. He would not have been so 
selfish, nor I either. It is your self- 
abnegation, you dear over-good wo- 
men, that makes us men seem selfish. 
We should be as good as you are, if 
you would give us the chance. I 
think, Gracie, though you're not 
aware of it, there is a spice of Phar- 
isaism in the way in which you good 
girls allow us men to swallow you up 
without ever telling us what you are 
doing. I often wondered about your 
intimacy with Sydenham, and why it 
never came to any thing; and I can 
but half forgive you. How selfish I 
must have seemed ! ” 

“Oh, no, John! indeed not.” 

“Come, you needn’t put on these 
meek airs. I insist upon it, you have 
been feeling self-righteous and 
abused,” said John, laughing; “ but 
‘all’s well that ends well.’ Sit down, 
now, and write him a real sensible 
letter, like a nice honest woman as 
you are.” : 

“And say, ‘Yes, sir, and thank 
you too’?” said Grace, laughing. 

“Well, something in that way,” 
said John. “You can fence it in 
with as many make-believes as is 
proper. And now, Gracie, this is 
deuced lucky! You see Sydenham 
will be down here at once; and it 
wouldn’t be exactly the thing for you 
to receive him at this house, and our 
only hotel is perfectly impracticable in 
winter; and that brings me to what 
*I am here about. Lillie is going to 
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New York to spend the holidays; and 
I wanted you to shut up, and come 
up and keep house for us. You see 
you have only one servant, and we 
have four to be looked after. You 
ean bring your maid along, and then 
I will invite Walter to our house, 
where he will have a clear field; and 
* yeu can settle all your matters be- 
tween you.” 

“ So Lillie is going to the Follings- 
bees ?” said Grace. 

“Yes: she had a long, desperately 
sentimental letter from Mrs. Follings- 
bee, urging, imploring, and entreating, 
and setting forth all the splendors 
and glories of New York. Between 
you and me, it strikes me that that 
Mrs. Follingsbee is an affected goose ; 
but E couldn’t say so to Lillie, ‘ by no 
manner of means.’ She professes an 


untold amount of admiration and 
friendship for Lillie, and sets such 
brilliant prospects before her, that I 


should be the most hard-hearted old 
Turk in existence if I were to raise 
any objections ; and, in fact, Lillie is 
quite brilliant in anticipation, and 
makes herself so delightful, that I 
am almost sorry that I agreed to let 
her go.” 

“ When shall you want me, John?” 

“ Well, this evening, say; and, by 
the way, couldn’t you come up and 
see Lillie a little while this morning ? 
She sent her love to you, and said she 
was so hurried with packing, and all 
that, that she wanted you to excuse 
her not calling.” 

“Oh, yes! I'll come,” said Grace 
good-naturedly, “as soon as I have 
had time to put things in a little 
order.” * 

“ And write your letter,” said John 
gayly, as he went out. “Don’t forget 
that.” 

Grace did not forget the letter; but, 
we shall not indulge our readers ‘with 
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any peep over her shoulder, but only 
say, that, though written with an 
abundance of precaution, it was one 
with which Walter Sydenham was 
well satisfied. 

Then she made her few arrange- 
ments in the housekeeping line, called 
in her grand vizier and prime minis- 
ter from the kitchen, and held with 
her a counsel of ways and means; put 
on her india-rubbers and Polish boots, 
and walked up through the deep 
snow-drifts to the Springdale post- 
office, where she dropped the fateful 
letter with a good heart on the 
whole; and then she went on to 
John’s, the old home, to offer any 
parting services to Lillie that might be 
wanted. 

It is rather amusing, in any family 
circle, to see how some one member, 
by dint of persistent exactions, comes 
to receive always, in all the exigencies 
of life, an amount of attention and 
devotion which is never rendered 
back. Lillie never thought of such a 
thing as offering any services of any 
sort to Grace. Grace might have 
packed her trunks to go to the moon, 
or the Pacific Ocean, quite alone for 
matter of any help Lillie would ever 
have thought of. If Grace had head- 
ache or toothache or a bad cold, Lillie 
was always “so sorry ;”. but it never 
occurred to her to go and sit with her, 
to read to her, or offer any of a hun- 
dred little sisterly offices. When she 
was in similar case, John always sum- 
moned Grace to sit with Lillie during 
the hours that his business necessarily 
took him from her. It really seemed 
to be John’s impression, that a tooth- 
ache or headache of Lillie’s was 
something entirely different from the 
same thing with Grace, or any other 
person in the world; and Lillie fully 
shared the impression. 

Grace found the little empress quite 
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bewildered in her multiplicity of 
preparations, and neglected details, 
all of which had been deferred to the 
last day; and Rosa and Anna and 
Bridget, in fact, the whole staff, were 
all busy in getting her off. 

“So good of you to come, Gracie ! ” 
and, “If you would do this;” and, 
“ Won’t you see to that?” and, “If 
you could just do the other!” and 
Grace both could and would, and did 
what no other pair of hands could in 
the same time. John apologized for 
the lack of any dinner. “ The fact 
is, Gracie, Bridget had to be getting 
up a lot of her things that were for- 
gotten till the last moment; and I 
told her not to mind, we could do on 
a cold lunch.” Bridget herself had 
become so wholly accustomed to the 
ways of her little mistress, that it 
now seemed the most natural thing 
in the world that the whole house 
should be upset for her. 

But, at last, every thing was ready 
and packed; the trunks and boxes 
shut and locked, and the keys sorted ; 
and John and Lillie were on their 
way to the station. 

“T shall find out Walter in New 
York, and bring him back with me,” 
said John cheerily, as he parted from 
Grace in the hall. “I leave you to 
get things all to rights for us.” 

It would not have been a very 
agreeable or cheerful piece of work to 
tidy the disordered house and take 
command of the domestic forces un- 
der any other circumstances; but now 
Grace found it a very nice diversion 
to prevent her thoughts from running 
too curiously on this future meeting. 
“ After all,” she thought to herself, 
“he is just the same venturesome, 
imprudent creature that he always 
was, jumping to conclusions, and in- 
sisting on seeing every thing in his 
own way. How could he dare write 
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me such a letter without seeing me? 
Ten years make great changes. How 
could he be sure he would like me?” 
And she examined herself somewhat 
critically in the looking-glass. 

“ Well,” she said, “he may thank 
me for it that we are not engaged, 
and that he comes only as an old 
friend, and perfectly free, for all he 
has said, to be nothing more, unless 
on seeing each other we are 80 
agreed. I am so sorry the old place 
is all demolished and be-Frenchified. 
It won’t look natural to him; and I 
am not the kind of person to har- 
monize with these cold, polished, glis- 
tening, slippery surroundings, that 
have no home life or association in 
them. 

But Gracie had to wake from these 
reflections to culinary counsels with 
Bridget, and to arrangements of 
apartments with Rosa. Her own ex- 
acting carefulness followed the care- 
less footsteps of the untrained hand- 
maids, and re-arranged every plait 
and fold; so that by nightfall the 
next day she was thoroughly tired. 

She beguiled the last moments, 
while waiting for the coming of the 
cars, in arranging her hair, and putting 
on one of those wonderful Parisian 
dresses, which adapt themselves so 
precisely to the air of the wearer that 
they seem to be in themselves works 
of art. Then she stood with a flut- 
tering color to see the carriage drive 
up to the door, and the two get out 
of it. 

It is almost too bad to spy out such 
meetings, and certainly one has no 
business to describe them ; but Walter 
Sydenham carried ali before him, by 
an old habit which he had of taking 
all and every thing for granted, as, 
from the first moment, he did Grace. 
He had no idea of hesitations or hold- 
ings off, and would have no idea; and 
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met Gracie as if they had parted only 
yesterday, and as if her word to him 
always had been yes, instead of no. 

In fact, they had not been together 
five minutes before the whole life of 
youth returned to them both, — that 
indestructible youth which belongs to 
warm hearts and buoyant spirits. 

Such a merry evening as they had 
of it! When John, as the wood fire 
burnt low on the hearth, with some 
excuse of letters to write in his 
library, left them alone together, 
Walter put on her finger a diamond 
ring, saying, — 

“There, Gracie! now, when shall 
it be? You see you’ve kept me wait- 
ing so long that I can’t spare you 
much time. I have an engagement 
to be in Montreal the first of Febru- 
ary, and I couldn’t think of going 
alone. They have merry times there 
in mid-winter; and I’m sure it will 
be ever so much nicer for you than 
keeping house alone here.” 

Grace said, of course, that it was 
impossible ; but Walter declared that 
doing the impossible was precisely in 
his line, and pushed on his various 
advantages with such spirit and 
energy, that, when they parted for 
the night, Grace said she would think 
of it: which’ promise, at the break- 
fast-table next morning, was inter- 


preted by the unblushing Walter, and - 


reported to John, as a full consent. 
Before noon that day, Walter had 
walked up with John and Grace to 
take a survey of the cottage, and had 
given John indefinite power to engage 
workmen and artificers to re-arrange 
and enlarge and beautify it for their 
return after the wedding journey. 
For the rest of the visit, all the three 
were busy with pencil and paper, 
‘projecting balconies, bow-windows, 
pantries, library, and dining-room, 
till the old cottage so blossomed out 
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in imagination as to leave only a germ 
of its former self. 

Walter’s visit brought hack to John 
a deal of the warmth and freedom 
which he had not known since he 
married. We often live under an in- 
sensible pressure of which we are 
made aware only by its removal. 
John had been so much in the habit 
lately of watching to please Lillie, 
of measuring and checking his words 
or actions, that he now bubbled over 
with a wild, free delight in finding 
himself alone with Grace and Walter. 
He laughed, sung, whistled, skipped 
up-stairs two at a time, and scarcely 
dared to say even to himself why he 
was so happy. He did not face him- 
self with that question, and went 
dutifully to the library at stated times 
to write to Lillie, and made much of 
her little letters. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
THE CASTLE OF INDOLENCE. 


If John managed to be happy 
without Lillie in Springdale, Lillie 
managed to be blissful without him in 
New York. 

“The bird let loose in Eastern 
skies” never hastened more fondly 
home than she to its glitter and gay- 
ety, its life and motion, dash and sen- 
sation. She rustled in all her bravery 
of curls and frills, pinkings and quill- 
ings, — a marvellous specimen of Pari- 
sian frostwork, without one breath of 
reason or philosophy or conscience ito 
melt it. 

The Follingsbees’ house might 
stand for the original of the Castle of 
Indolence. 

“Halls where who can tell 
What elegance and grandeur wide expand, — 
The pride of Turkey and of Persia’s land? 
Soft quilts on quilts; on carpets, carpets spread; 
And couches stretched around in seemly band; 
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And endless pillows rise to prop the head: 
So that each spacious room was one full swell- 
ing bed.” 


It was not without some considera- 
ble profit that Mrs. Follingsbee had 
read Balzac and Dumas, and had 
Charlie Ferrola for master of arts in 
her establishment. The effect of the 
whole was perfect ; it transported one, 
bodily, back to the times of Montespan 
and Pompadour, when life was all 
one glittering upper-crust, and pretty 
women were never troubled with even 
the shadow of a duty. 

It was with a rebound of joyous- 
ness that Lillie found herself once 
more with a crowded list of invitations, 
calls, operas, dancing, and shopping, 
that kept her pretty little head in a 
perfect whirl of excitement, and gave 
her not one moment for thought. 

Mrs. Follingsbee, to say the truth, 
would have been a little careful about 
inviting a rival queen of beauty into 
the circle, were it not that Charlie 
Ferrola, after an attentive considera- 
tion of the subject, had assured her that 
a golden-haired blonde would form a 
most complete and effective tableau, 
in contrast with her own dark rich 
style of beauty. Neither would lose 
by it, so he said; and the impression, 
as they rode together in an elegant 
open barouche, with ermine carriage- 
robes, would be “stunning.” So 
they called each other ma scur, and 
drove out in the park in a ravishing 
little pony-pheton all foamed over 
with ermine, drawn by a lovely pair 
of cream-colored horses, whose har- 
ness glittered with gold and silver, af- 
ter the fashion of the Count of Monte- 
Christo. In truth, if Dick Follings- 
bee did not remind one of Solomon in 
all particulars, he was like him in one, 
that he “made silver and gold as the 
stones of the street ” in New York. 

Lillie’s presence, however, was all 
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desirable; because it would draw the 
calls of two or three old New-York 
families who had hitherto stood upon 
their dignity, and refused to acknowl- 
edge the shoddy aristocracy. The 
beautiful Mrs. John Seymour, there- 
fore, was no less useful than ornament- 
al, and advanced Mrs. Follingsbee’s 
purposes in her “Excelsior” move- 
ments. 

“ Now, I suppose,” said Mrs. Fol- 
lingsbee to Lillie one day, when they 
had been out making fashionable calls 
together, “we really must call on 
Charlie’s wife, just to keep her 
quiet.” 

“T thought you didn’t like her,” 
said Lillie. “I don’t; I think she is 
dreadfully common,” said Mrs. Fol- 
lingsbee: “she is one of those women 
who can’t talk any thing but baby, and 
bores Charlie half to death. But 
then, you know, when there is a liai- 
son like mine with Charlie, one can’t 
be too careful to cultivate the wives. 
Les convenances, you know, are the all- 
important things. I send her presents 
constantly, and send my carriage 
round to take herto church or opera, 
or any thing that is going on, and have 
her children at my fancy parties: yet, 
for all that, the creature has not a par- 
ticle of gratitude ; those narrow-mind- 
ed women never have. You know I 
am very susceptible to people’s atmos- 
pheres; and I always feel that that 
creature is just as full of spite and 
jealousy as she can stick in her skin.” 

It will be remarked that this was 
one of those idiomatic phrases, which 
got lodged in Mrs. Follingsbee’s head 
in a less cultivated period of her life, 
as a rusty needle sometimes hides in a 
cushion, coming out unexpectedly 
when excitement gives it an honest 
squeeze. “ Now, I should think,” pur- 
sued Mrs. Follingsbee, “that a woman 
who really loved her husband would 
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be thankful to have him have such a 
rest from the disturbing family cares 
which smother a man’s genius, as a 
house like ours offers him. How can 
the artistic nature exercise itself in 
the very grind of the thing, when 
this child has a cold, and the other 
the croup; and there is fussing with 
mustard-paste and ipecac and para- 
goric, — all those realities, you know ? 
Why, Charlie tells me he feels a great 
deal more affection for his children 
when he is all calm and tranquil in 
the little boudoir at our house; and 
he writes such lovely little poems 
about them, I must show you some 
of them. But this creature doesn’t 
appreciate them a bit: she has no poe- 
try in her.” 

“ Well, I must say, I don’t think I 
should,” said Lillie honestly. “I 
should be just as mad as I could be, if 
John acted so.” 

“Oh, my dear! the cases are dif- 
ferent: Charlie has such peculiarities 


of genius. The artistic nature, you 
know, requires soothing.” Here they 
stopped, and rang at the door of a 
neat little house, and were ushered 
into a pair of those very characteristic 
parlors which show that they have been 
arfanged by a home-worshipper, and 


a mother. There were plants and 
birds and flowers, and little genre 
pictures of children, animals, and 
household interiors, arranged with a 
loving eye and hand. 

“ Did you ever see any thing so per- 
fectly characteristic?” said Mrs. 
Follingsbee, looking around her as if 
she were going to faint. 

“ This woman drives Charlie perfect- 
‘ly wild, because she has no apprecia- 
tion of high art. Now, I sent her pho- 
tographs of Michael Angelo’s ‘ Moses,’ 
and ‘ Night and Morning;’ and [really 
wish you would see where she hung 
them, —away in yonder dark corner !” 
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“TI think myself they are enough 
to scare the owls,” said Lillie, after a 
moment’s contemplation. 

“But, my dear, you know they 
are the thing,” said Mrs. Follings- 
bee : “people never like such things at 
first, and one must get used to high 
art before one forms a taste for it. 
The thing with her is, she has no do- 
cility. She does not try to enter into 
Charlie’s tastes.” 

The woman with “no docility ” en- 
tered at this moment, —a little snow- 
drop of a creature, with a pale, pure, 
Madonna face, and that sad air of 
hopeless firmness which is seen un- 
happily in the faces of so many wo- 
men. 

“T had to bring baby down,” she 
said. “I have no nurse to-day, and he 
has been threatened with croup.” 

“The dear little fellow!” said Mrs. 
Follingsbee, with officious gracious- 
ness. “So glad you brought him 
down; come to his aunty ?” she in- 
quired lovingly, as the little fellow 
shrank away, and regarded her with 
round, astonished eyes. “Why will 
you not come to my next reception, 
Mrs. Ferrola?” she added. “You 
make yourself quite a stranger to us. 
You ought to give yourself some va- 
riety.” 

“The fact is, dear Mrs. Follings- 
bee,” said Mrs. Ferrola, “receptions 
in New York generally begin about 
my bedtime; and, if I should spend 
the night out, I should have no 
strength to give to my children the 
next day.” 

“But, my dear, you ought to have 
some amusement.” 

“ My children amuse me, if you will 
believe it,” said Mrs. Ferrola with a 
remarkably quiet smile. 

Mrs. Follingsbee was not quite sure 
whether this was meant to be sarcastic 
or not. She answered, however, 
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“Well! your husband will come, 
at all events.” 

“You may be quite sure of that,” 
said Mrs. Ferrola with the same quiet- 
ness. 

“Well!” said Mrs. Follingsbee, 
rising, with patronizing cheerfulness, 
“delighted to see you doing so well; 
and, if it is pleasant, I will send the 
carriage round to take you a drive in 
the park this afternoon. Good-morn- 
ing.” 

And, like a rustling cloud of silks 
and satins and perfumes, she bent 
down and kissed the baby, and swept 
from the apartment. 

Mrs. Ferrola, with a movement that 
seemed involuntary, wiped the baby’s 
cheek with her handkerchief, and, 
folding it closer to her bosom, looked 
up as if asking patience where pa- 
tience is to be found for the asking. 

“There! didn’t I tell you?” said 
Mrs. Follingsbee when she came out ; 
“just one of those provoking, meek, 
obstinate, impracticable creatures, with 

no adaptation in her.” 

_ Qh, gracious me!” said Lillie: “I 
can’t imagine more dire despair than 
to sit all day tending baby.” 

“Well, so you would think; and 
Charlie has offered to hire competent 
nurses, and wants her to dress herself 
up and go into society ; and she just 
won’t do it, and sticks right down by 
the cradle there, with her children 
running over her like so many squir- 
rels.” 

“Oh! I hope and trust I never 
shall have children,” said Lillie fer- 
vently, “because, you see, there’s an 
end of every thing. No more fun, no 
more frolics, no more admiration or 
good times; nothing but this fright- 
ful baby, that you can’t get rid of.” 

Yet, as Lillie spoke, she knew in 
her own slippery little heart, that the 
shadow of this awful cloud of mater- 
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nity was resting over her, though she 
laced and danced, and bid defiance 
to every law of nature, with a blind 
and ignorant wilfulness, not caring 
what consequences she might draw 
down on herself, if only she might 
escape this. 

And was there, then, no soft spot 
in this woman’s heart anywhere? 
Generally it is thought, that the 
throb of the child’s heart awakens a 
heart in the mother, and that the 
mother is born again with her child. 
It is so with unperverted nature, as 
God meant it to be; and you shall 
hear from the lips of an Irish wash- 
er-woman, @ genuine poetry of ma- 
ternal feeling, for the little one who 
comes to make her toil more toilsome, 
that is wholly withered away out of 
luxurious circles, where there is every 
thing to make life easy. Just as the 
Chinese have contrived fashionable 
monsters, where human beings are 
constrained to grow in the shape of 
flower-pots, so fashionable life con- 
trives at last to grow a woman who 
hates babies, and will risk her life to 
be rid of the crowning glory of wo- 
manhood. 

There was a time in Lillie’s life, 
when she was sixteen years of age, 
which was a turning-point with her, 
and decided that she should be the 
heartless woman she was. If at that 
age, and at that time, she had de- 
cided to marry the man she really 
loved, marriage might indeed have 
proved to her a sacrament. It might 
have opened to her a door through 
which she could have passed out from 


-@ career of selfish worldliness, into 


that gradual discipline of unselfish- 
ness which a true love marriage 
brings. 

But she did not. The man was 
poor, and she was beautiful; her 
beauty would buy wealth and worldly 
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- position, and soshe cast him off. Yet 
partly to gratify her own lingering 
feeling, and partly because she could 
not wholly renounce what had once 
been hers, she kept up for years with 
him just that illusive simulacrum 
which such women call friendship; 
which, while constantly denying, con- 
stantly takes pains to attract, and 
drains the heart of all possibility of 
loving another. 

Harry Endicott was a young man 
of fine capabilities, sensitive, interest- 
ing, handsome, full of generous im- 
pulses, whom a good woman might 
easily have led to a full completeness. 
He was not really Lillie’s cousin, but 
the cousin of her mother; but, under 
the name of cousin, he had constant 
access and family intimacy. 

This winter Harry Endicott sud- 
denly returned to the fashionable cir- 
cles of New York, — returned from a 
successful career in India, with an 
ample fortune. He was handsomer 


than ever, took stylish bachelor lodg- 
ings, set up a most distracting turn- 
out, and became a sort of Marquis of 


Farintosh in fashionable circles. 
Was ever any thing so lucky, or so 
unlucky, for our Lillie ?— lucky, if 
life really does run on the basis of 
French novels, and if all that is 
needed is the sparkle and stimulus of 
new emotions; unlucky, nay, even 
gravely terrible, if life really is estab- 
lished on a basis of moral responsi- 
bility, and dogged by the fatal neces- 
sity, that, “ whatsoever man or woman 
soweth, that shall he or she also reap.” 

In the most critical hour of her 
youth, when love was sent to her 
heart like an angel, to beguile 
her from selfishness, and make self- 
denial easy, Lillie’s pretty little right 
hand had sowed to the world and the 
flesh, and of that sowing she was now 
to reap all the disquiets, the vexa- 
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tions, the tremors, that go to fill the 
pages of French novels, — records of 
women who marry where they can- 
not love, to serve the purposes of self- 
ishness and ambition, and then make 
up for it by loving where they cannot 
marry. If all the women in Amer- 
ica who have practised, and are prac- 
tising, this species of moral agricul- 
ture should stand forth together, it 
would be seen that it is not for noth- 
ing that France has been called the 
society educator of the world. 

The apartments of the Follingsbee 
mansion, with their dreamy voluptu- 
ousness, were eminently adapted to 
be the background and scenery of a 
dramatic performance of this kind. 
There were vistas of drawing-rooms, 
with delicious boudoias, like side chap- 
els in a temple of Venus, with hand- 
some Charlie Ferrola gliding in and 
out, or lecturing dreamily from the 
corner of some sofa on the last most 
important crinkle of the artistic rose- 
leaf, demonstrating conclusively that 
beauty was the only true morality, 
and that there was no sin but bad 
taste; and that nobody knew what 
good taste was but himself and his 
clique. There was the discussion, 
far from edifying, of modern improved 
theories of society, seen from an im- 
proved philosophic point of view; 
of all the peculiar wants and needs 
of etherealized beings, who have been 
refined and cultivated till it is the 
most difficult problem in the world to 
keep them comfortable, while there 
still remains the most tearing neces- 
sity that they should be made happy, 
though the whole universe were to be 
torn down and made over to effect it. 

The idea of not being happy, and 
in all respects as blissful as they could 
possibly be made, was one always as- 
sumed by the Follingsbee clique as an 
injustice to be wrestled with. Any- 
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body that did not affect them agreea- 
bly, that jarred on their nerves, or 
interrupted the delicious reveries of 
existence with the sharp saw-setting 
of commonplace realities, in their 
view ought to be got rid of summarily, 
whether that somebody were husband 
or wife, parent or child. 

Natures that affected each other 
pleasantly were to spring together 
like dew-drops, and sail off on rosy 
clouds together to the land of Do-just- 
as-you-have-a-mind-to. 

The only thing never to be enough 
regretted, which prevented this imme- 
diate and blissful union of particles, 
was the impossibility of living on 
rosy clouds, and making them the 
means of conveyance to the desirable 
country before mentioned. Many of 
the fair illuminate, who were quite 
willing to go off with a kindred spirit, 
were withheld by the necessities of in- 
finite pairs of French kid-gloves, and 
gallons of cologne-water, and indis- 
pensable clouds of mechlin and point 
lace, which were necessary to keep 
around them the poetry of existence. 

Although it was well understood 
among them, that the religion of the 
emotions is the only true religion, and 
that nothing is holy that you do 
not feel exactly like doing, and every 
thing is holy that you do; still these 
fair confessors lacked the pluck of 
primitive Christians, and could not 
think of taking joyfully the spoiling 
of their goods, even for the sake of a 
kindred spirit. Hence the necessity 
of living in deplored marriage-bonds 
with husbands who could pay rent 
and taxes, and stand responsible for 
unlimited bills at Stewart’s and Tif- 
fany’s. Hence the philosophy which 
allowed the possession of the body to 
one man, and of the soul to another, 
which one may see treated of at large 
in many writings of the day. 
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As yet Lillie had been kept intact 
from all this sort of thing by the 
hard, brilliant enamel of selfishness. 
That little shrewd, gritty common 
sense, which enabled her to see di- 
rectly through other people’s illusions, 
has, if we mistake not, by this time 
revealed itself to our readers as an ele- 
ment in her mind: but now there is 
to come a decided thrust at the heart 
of her womanhood ; and we shall see 
whether the paralysis is complete, or 
whether the woman is alive. ' 

If Lillie had loved Harry Endicott 
poor, had loved him so much that at 
one time she had seriously balanced 
the possibility of going to housekeep- 
ing in a little unfashionable house, 
and having only one girl, and hand 
in hand with him walking the paths 
of economy, self-denial, and prudence, 
the reader will see that Harry Endi- 
cott rich, Harry Endicott enthroned 
in fashionable success, Harry Endi- 
cott plus fast horses, splendid equi- 
pages, a fine city house and a country 
house on the Hudson, was something 
still more dangerous to her imagina- 
tion. 

But more than this was the stimu- 
lus of Harry Endicott out of her 
power, and beyond the sphere of her 
charms. She had a feverish desire 
to see him, but he never called. 
Forthwith she had a confidential con- 
versation with her bosom friend, who 
entered into the situation with enthu- 
siasm, and invited him to her recep- 
tions. But he didn’t come. 

The fact was, that Harry Endicott 
hated Lillie now, with that kind of 
hatred which is love turned wrong- 
side out. He hated her for the mis- 
ery she had caused him, and was in 
some danger of feeling it incumbent 
on himself to go to the devil in a 
wholly unnecessary manner on that 
account, 
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He had read the story of Monte 
Christo, with its highly-wrought plot 
of vengeance, and had determined to 
avenge himself on the woman who 
had so tortured him, and to make her 
feel, if possible, what he had felt. 

So, when he had discovered the 
hours of driving observed by Mrs. 
Follingsbee and Lillie in the park, 
he took pains, from time to time, to 
meet them face to face, and to pass 
Lillie with an unrecognizing stare. 
Then he dashed in among Mrs. Fol- 
lingsbee’s circle, making himself 
everywhere talked of, till they were 
beset on all hands by the inquiry, 
“Don’t you know young Endicott? 
why, I should think you would want 
to have him visit here.” 

After this had been played far 
enough, he suddenly showed himself 
one evening at Mrs. Follingsbee’s, and 
apologized in an off-hand manner to 
Lillie, when reminded of passing her 
in the park, that really he wasn’t 


thinking of meeting her, and didn’t 
recognize her, she was so altered; it 
had been so many years since they 


had met, &c. All in a tone of 
cool and heartless civility, every word 
of which was a dagger’s thrust not 
only into her vanity, but into the poor 
little bit of a real heart which fash- 
ionable life had left to Lillie. 

Every evening, after he had gone, 
came a long, confidential conversation 
with Mrs. Follingsbee, in which every 
word and look was discussed and 
turned, and all possible or probable 
inferences therefrom reported; after 
which Lillie often laid a sleepless head 
on a hot and tumbled pillow, poor, 
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miserable child! suffering her punish- 
ment, without even the grace to know 
whence it came, or what it meant. 
Hitherto Lillie had been walking 
only in the limits of that kind of per- 


. mitted wickedness, which, although 


certainly the remotest thing possible 
from the Christianity of Christ, finds 
a great deal of tolerance and patron- 
age among communicants of the altar. 
She had lived a gay, vain, self-pleas- 
ing life, with no object or purpose 
but the simple one to get each day as 
much pleasurable ‘enjoyment out of 
existence as possible. Mental and 
physical indolence and inordinate van- 
ity had been the key-notes of her life. 
She hated every thing that required 
protracted thought, or that made 
trouble, and she longed for excite- 
ment. The passion for praise and ad- 
miration had become to her like the 
passion of the opium-eater for his 
drug, or of the brandy-drinker for his 
dram. But now she was heedlessly 
steering to what might prove a more 
palpable sin. 

Harry the serf, once half despised 
for bis slavish devotion, now stood 
before her, proud and free, and tan- 
talized her by the display he made 
of his indifference, and preference 
for others. She put forth every art 
and effort to recapture him. But the 
most dreadful stroke of fate of all 
was, that Rose Ferguson had come 
to New York to make a winter visit, 
and was much talked of in certain 
circles where Harry was quite inti- 
mate; and he professed himself, in- 
deed, an ardent admirer at her 
shrine. 














Ir was yet early spring, the weather 
uncertain and gloomy, nature attired 
in her most unseemly garments, when, 
having luggage which could not go 
by the omnibus, I found myself and 
effects in the West Roxbury stage, 
which was under bonds to deliver me 
at a certain station in that village, 
half a mile from Brook Farm. Here 
I received the most explicit directions 
for the remainder of the journey, and 
wended my way, solitary, but in no 
cheerless mood. It was a peaceful 
country half-mile, between straggling 
woods and pastures; the low gray 
stone fence cropping out here and 
there, and then disappearing amid 
heaps of brush-wood and vines. The 
wind went soughing through the 
trees, snapping off now and then a 
dead branch, which crackling fell to 
the ground. The deadest of dead 
leaves, but lately released from under 
the snow, whirled and danced on be- 
fore me; but there was no melan- 
choly in the scene for me.: I was free; 
I was returning to my own again; in 
my heart the climate was fairest 
June; and I hummed, as I stepped 
briskly on, — 
“ Pipe low, ye winds, 
And glad the summer day.” 

There were no perplexing forks to 
the'road, to mislead the pre-occupied 
traveller; and it was to this happy 
circumstance, rather than to any 
merit of my own, that I found myself 
approaching the old farm-house for 
which I was destined, instead, as 
might well have been the case, some 
strange, unfriendly homestead, miles 
away. I held anticipation in check; 
but there was no subduing the exhil- 
aration of the hour; for I was on the 
bridge, metaphorical and literal, that 
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REMINISCENCES OF BROOK FARM. 


was to conduct me to a new. era. 
From this bridge, that spanned the 
brook after which the place was 
named, I could see the long, bare 
arms of the old cotton-wood tree, 
which in summer overshadowed the 
hive, swaying restlessly to the breeze; 
and the brown terraces below, where 
the girls had picked the asters and 
nasturtiums with which to decorate 
the tables when I was on a visit there 
the previous autumn. The few per- 
sons whose duties took them abroad 
in that locality, I failed to recognize: 
but Carlo, the lazy Newfoundland dog, 
I was well acquainted with; and he 
announced my arrival by a low, satis- 
fied bark. 

I have said, that, on this particular 
day, earth and sky wore a chilly, un- 
friendly air; but the girls’ voices in 
the kitchen, as I entered unobserved, 
brought back the wealth and color 
of the autumnal days which had 
crowned my first welcome. What 
hearty, boisterous congsatulations 
from the younger handmaidens ! what 
subdued, earnest greeting from Sybil 
and Margaret! The walls of the 
large kitchen, even the huge stove, 
smiled and beamed with cordiality for 
me. I accepted it all, and returned 
in kind. 

Sybil, who was always the one to 
assume responsibility, conducted me 
into the little parlor, saying, as she re- 
lieved me of superfluous garments, — 

“You will notice some changes, 
dear,— some new faces. Only one 


gone besides Theodore; and he did not 
really belong with us. Among the 
new-comers is a young man, who, in 
many ways, is quite remarkable; but 
he is just now absent on a visit to 
Milton, where a certain ‘Martha’ 
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holds him; the personification of 
mental and physical health, she is re- 
ported to be. His name is Adonis; 
ourdear Pericles is his bosom friend, 
and very much under his influence,— 
consciously under his influence,” she 
added with religious emphasis, “which 
makes all the difference in the world, 
you know. It would be impossible 
for Pericles, who is as keenly positive 
as Sir Philip Sidney, to be uncon- 
sciously under any one’s influence.” 

So I thought, remembering the 
pliant form and many-sided character 
of the young Hercules. 

“You remember the Plainlys,” she 
continued, “ Jemima and Harry? The 
whole family are here now, and we 
are as crowded as ever; but a wing 
— you doubtless observed it as you 
came along— is being built as rap- 
idly as may be; and, when that is com- 
pleted, we can stretch ourselves out 
once more. Poor Dora Plainly, the 
mother, finds division of labor quite 
another thing from cooking, dress- 
making, washing, ironing, and bear- 
ing children, all alone. She takes 
charge of. the first meal, and the 
puddings and pies at dinner, and sews 
a good deal, but still, as she says, 
feels the burden removed entirely 
from her weary shoulders. The 
younger children blossom round us 
like roses. We have been obliged, 
you see, to arrange a table for eight 
in this parlor. We of the inner cir- 
cle eat in this room, — Hero, Lean- 
der, Janet, Pericles, the Dominie, 
Adonis, yourself, and myself. I in- 
sisted on reserving a place for you.” 

I thanked her, more than grateful 
for her delicate consideration. How, 
as she talked, I knew the old spell 
was creeping over me! [ had held 
my judgment in abeyance concerning 
her dealings with my cousin, intend- 
ing to study her more closely, and to 
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keep myself apart from bor influence 
till my mind was made up on broader 
grounds. Now her violet eyes took 
possession of me; her pressing, chas- 
tened manner, so gentle yet persist- 
ent, wound itself around me; while 
her pale, restrained mouth, contrasted 
with the thoughtful brow shaded by 
the silky hair, was inexplicable as 
ever. , 

At dinner I took in the situation 
anew. There was more in the gra- 
cious kindliness of manner than in 
any conversation that took place dur- 
ing the repast; and, if simply the 
presence was the criterion of worth, 
no other argument could be needed 
here. There was indeed, asI after- 
wards learned, a siren in the opposite 
room, and a Jesuit in the carpenter’s 
shop; but these gave just that neces- 
sary spice to the otherwise pure and 
simple whole which would insure 
striking effects. At any rate, the 
Jesuit was not mistaken for John, or 
the siren for Una. 

I found that duties had already 
been assigned me, subject to my veto, 
one part of which was to teach the 
smallest class of children for two or 
three hours a day. This I declined; 
for it was an unsettled question with 
me how far we had any right to oblige 
a small child to learn that for which 
he often had a natural, and, as I be- 
lieved, a healthy repugnance, viz., the 
primer, and to sit still. It was finally 
agreed on, that I shquld take charge 
of the boys’ bedrooms at the eyrie, 
help with the ironing on the after- 
noons of three days in the week, and 
in the mornings help to prepare ve- 
getables, &c., in the kitchen. 

The next consideration, and that 
of paramount importance with the 
girls, was my proposed course of study. 
A moral-philosophy class, under the 
able direction of the professor, with 
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Victor Cousin for text-book, was just 
under way. Of course I joined it; 
and very interesting it proved, after 
the more circumscribed and stereo- 
typed reasoning of the pulpit, — this 
science of the soul, affirming that evil 
is not a principle, a tangible entity, 
opposed to good, but inharmonious, 
unbalanced good, for which we might 
therefore hope to make conditions 
that should induce harmony. The 
professor was well versed in eclectic 
philosophy, and his exposition of the 
different systems was delightfully 
clear. Victor Cousin may have since 
entered a cloister, but the door he 
opened for perplexed souls remains 
still open. 

Democracy, and the highest mental 
and spiritual culture, were evidently 
the animating ideas at the Commu- 
nity. Had the world denied you op- 
portunity for study? Here your 
soul’s needs should be attended to at 
once. Did you desire chirography, or 
Sanscrit, it was all one. Hence, in 
the course of time, there were classes 
in German, French, and European 
history, in Italian, Greek, and math- 
ematics. Two Hibernian sisters were 
learning to write; and Hero, un- 
troubled by theories, bravely consented 
to sandwich the primer between Ger- 
man fairy tales and children’s melo- 
dies for the little ones. 

The presence of so many young 
men, who were there expressly for 
their school education, obliged, it is 
true, the formation of many of these 
classes, — youths from Manilla, Ha- 
vana, Florida, and Cambridge; but 
Italian, German, moral philosophy, 
and the English classics were require- 
ments of the “ Community ” proper. 

I was also induced to join the class 
in European history, over which the 
lady superior gracefully presided ; and 
I took some pains to persuade Cyn- 
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thia to enlarge her mental boundaries 
along with me. It soon became ap- 
parent, however, that “the wholesome 
nymph,” as Hero had christened her, 
lacked the element of growth in her 
nature, and could advance no farther 
than the idea of democracy. She 
could not divest herself of her acces- 
sories, the saucepans and skewers, 
over which she reigned queen in the 
kitchen, but held them all, abstractly 
speaking, carefully in herlap during 
the lesson. This greatly disturbed 
some of us; for we reasoned, that, in 
this case, we were getting the bene- 
fit of her disciplined and valuable 
practical skill without returning ade- 
quate compensation. ’ 
At the time of my arrival atthe farm, 
came also a young man from Harvard, 
full of Greek and German, full of 
masculine energy and enthusiasm. 
His handsome brown eyes had been 
overtaxed at college, yet he could 
teach if not study; and a German 
class was the first move of Don Car- 
los. It consisted of not more than 
seven; and a royal time we had of it, 
from Follen’s Reader to Schiller’s 
“Song of the Bell,”: Pegasus, Wil- 
helm Tell, Goethe’s “ Hermann and 
Dorothea,” “ Faust,” “ Dichtung and 
Wahrheit.” What wonderful senti- 
ment and conception we found in 
these creations! Dictionaries were 
scarce, oil-lamps dull, hours too short, 
and the student often over-weary from 
labor; but what hinderance could these 
obstacles offer to the fervent zeal of 
youthful converts? I was to have 
studied arithmetic. What nourish- 
ment could I find in that, or in Amer- 
ican history, which included one revo- 
lution, and that retaining slavery and 
the slave-trade ? No romance except 
that found among fugitive slaves; 
Washington and Mrs. Martha Wash- 
ington worn decidedly threadbare. 
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Better study Rhine legends, and live 
a poem for later chroniclers to write 
down. But I anticipate. 

I had been assigned a sleeping 
apartment at the eyrie (the quadran- 
gular edifice on the hill, some three 
minutes’ walk from the hive), and 
Hero had accepted me for room-mate. 
A pretty French window in our room 
overlooked the peaceful solitude of 
the near pine woods, with just a 
glimpse ‘of Charles River in the dis- 
tance. To me this seemed one of the 
mansions of the blest. 

From the first day, my companion, 
with her usual innocent daring, took 
all my external affairs into her hands; 
while I, only too gladly, yielded to 
her dictation. 

“Tell me exactly how much money 
you have brought with you, that I 
may see you do not lose it, or give it 
away, or spend it extravagantly. 
The idea of your being trusted with 
money! I heard of your buying 
three half-mourning dresses, because 
the style was so quiet. I am the 
“community ” within the Commu- 
nity. It was fore-ordained before the 
beginning of the world that you 
should be guided by me. How dare 
you wear your best shoes every day ?” 

So she ran on, pleased and amused 
at the docile acquiescence of one five 
years her senior. It gave me a sense 
of relief to be thus taken charge of after 
carrying about the painful conscious- 
ness of my own responsibility for 
nearly two years. To rest with Hero’s 
loving arm around me, to wake to the 
divine serenity of that early morning 
air, gave the soul strength for the con- 
flicts of after years. Nourished by 
it, the sweetest enthusiasms took root, 
and collected store of vitalizing ma- 
terial. 

It was easy to understand now 
what an amount of moral and intel- 
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lectual force was wasted in the world 
through the distrust that keeps cau- 
tion ever active. Here men and 
women, forgetting suspicion, met 
each other with a frank friendliness. 
It was a quiet abandonment to the 
spirit of fraternity and the higher in- 
tuitions. Not that these people were 
angels; they were only the best of 
their kind, and inspired with a noble 
idea. 

It was a joint-stock association; yet 
it could not be told by observation 
who had invested more, and who less, 
and who simply himself. At first I 
was convinced that the young Peri- 
cles must be a large shareholder: he 
had the large, unconstrained mien 
that should belong to a person occu- 
pying that position. I was persuaded 
of my error when I saw him anxiously 
examine his well-worn black-velvet 
tunic, which he intimated must last 
two months longer, or he would have 
to resume his old-world coat. 

It was easier to discriminate be- 
tween members of the association, 
boarders, half-boarders, and scholars, 


‘by the air of leisure or of business 


habitual with each. I knew, without 
being told, that Erasmus, whose apart- 
ment adjoined ours, was a full boarder, 
from his habit of reading Greek long 
after the rest of the household had 
retired, and then reciting the Church 
Litany at intervals through the rest 
of the night. The walls were not so 
thick but in the still hours his invo- 
cations were audible to us. 

He was a young man, with large, 
devout eyes, an introverted expression, 
a want of firmness in his gait, and a 
profusion of black curls so badly cared 
for that I often felt the temptation to 
forcibly secure him in a chair, and 
treat his head to a thorough brushing. 
Besides being a lover of Greek, Eras- 
mus was a worshipper of Nature. 
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Touching the Catholic Church at cer- 
tain points, he diverged again to 
what that church would call blas- 
phemy. He was at the “Community” 
for the sake of the greater freedom 
which our unconventional manner of 
living permitted, and that he might 
dwell more with realities. His room, 
not large, was adorned by rare speci- 
mens of the stately bulrush, strange 
moss-covered branches, and ferns and 
- maiden-hair of exquisite delicacy and 
beauty. On the walls were engrav- 
ings of Jesus, of Ignatius Loyola, and 
Francis Xavier, framed with wreaths 
of the creeping pine. It was not 
often that we held speech together: 
for he was retiring, reverent, and il- 
luminated ; I, healthy and impetuous, 
and, besides, inclined to resent the 
suggestion that I wished to invade 
his personality. If he did ever con- 
descend to address me, I was sure to 
retain of what he said a few con- 
densed texts of unusual depth and 
appositeness. About this time Fan- 
ny Ellsler appeared in Boston; and 
one day I ventured to ask him if he 
had seen her dance. 

“ Salome,” he replied reproachfully, 
the religious eyes steadily facing my 
levity, “how can you, how dare you, 
ask me such a question? You shock 
me beyond measure. Don’t you know 
what she is ? — a vile creature.” 

I felt deeply reproved and humili- 
ated; and, in view of my degraded 
mental state, begged the loan of “St. 
Augustine’s Life,” which lay on the ta- 
ble at the foot of the rough wooden 
cross. It was only a small fragment 
of the literature of which he consumed 
so much; but it might help to put 
me en rapport with his more exalted 
vision. 

The next day took Erasmus to Bos- 
ton, where he remained a week; and 
after his return, while attending to 
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his room, I was astonished to see a 
picture of Fanny Ellsler pinned up 
between Loyola and Xavier, and care- 
fully framed like the others. 

“Did you see her, after all?” I 
asked with hesitation. 

“Yes, Salome; and she is divine!” 
he answered, momentarily raising his 
prayerful eyes to mine. “I thank 
God for such an illustration of uni- 
versal grace and spirituality. You 
ought to see her.” 

When Hero and I had read “ Au- 
gustine’s Life,” and got all we could 
out of it, I returned it, with a note 
explaining my want of sympathy 
with the great man, who, by his 
life, proclaimed religion and natural 
affection at variance. Friendship is 
by some one defined as “ congeniality 
in one or two great principles of 
thought.” My young friend and my- 
self had an irrepressible faith in hu- 
man nature; in fact, we were con- 
stantly surprised at the world’s get- 
ting along as well as it had under 
such difficult circumstances. We 
agreed in loving the people who 
passed us in the streets, and in feel- 
ing certain that they cordially *re- 
turned the sentiment. Self renun- 
ciation, in the narrow sense, self-cru- 
cifixion, protracted remorse, was, we 
thought, just so much waste of power 
and time, and gave evidence of an 
unhealthy mental condition. The 
belief which united us separated us, 
to some extent, from Sybil, Erasmus, 
and Torquemada, who leaned to the 
other extreme. 

On the opposite side*of the house 
were the apartments of Adonis, Peri- 
cles, and several of the younger stu- 
dents. It was to the cheerful room 
of Adonis, which was furnished in 
superior style, since it could boast 
of a rocking-chair and clock, that 
Portia, on spare hours of certain after- 
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noons, took her sewing, and at supper, 
afterwards, gave us fragments of 
Christopher North, out of the “ Noctes 
Ambrosianeg,” whole chapters of which 
Pericles had read to her, “ doubly suf- 
fusing them with his own humor in 
the rendering,” as she joyfully assured 
us. Orshe had heard a modest man- 
uscript poem of his own, or one by 
Ellery Channing or Monckton Milnes; 
and she went about repeating, — 
“ And then she looked down on me 

With a look that placed a crown on me.” 
We were all happy in her good fortune; 
for it was a great thing to be able to 
economize our time in this way. How 
well worth while it was to set the 
large parlor in order, that receptive 
numbers might listen to Pericles’ sing- 
ing! His method of applying modern 
ideas to life, at this point in his ca- 
reer, was to adapt to beautiful old 
melodies words worthy of them. The 
most touching verses of Shelley, of 
Byron, and Barry Cornwall were put 
in place of the shallow ditties of love- 
sick shepherdesses, pirates’ serenades, 
and Arab ravings; and so admirably 
did. the modern thought fit itself to 
the ancient strain, so fully were singer 
and listeners en rapport, that really 
profound effects were produced, and 
the most valuable part of the educa- 
tion, that which kept the soul awake 
and plastic to all heavenly influences, 
was secured. 

I must describe his friend Adonis, 
who sometimes added his pure tenor 
voice to the rich bass of Pericles. I 
first contempjated him in the partial- 
ly dug-out cellar at the “ eyrie,” where 
he had taken on himself the office of 
stoker at the furnace. I was bump- 
ing my head against the rafters, and 
making shipwreck on the treacherous 
rocks below, in my search for the oil- 
can and feeder of the establishment, 
when my eyes lighted on his lithe, 
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well-proportioned figure, and his beau- 
tiful rather than handsome face, as 
he leaned beside the furnace, graceful, 
self-conscious, benignant. Seeing me, 
he advanced, his long, wavy ring- 
lets a haze of gold, before he closed 
the door of the stove, to conduct me 
over less dangerous shoals to that part 
of the cave appropriated to the very 
few household utensils. This, then, 
was he who had served some artist as 
a study when he was painting a pic- 
ture of Jesus, and who had kept his 
serenity when stoned by the boys on 
the wharf, for daring to be eccentric 
and leave his hair unclipped. All the 
next day, and for many other days, I 
went about in a reverie, trying to har- 
monize and digest these facts. Yes, 
he had certainly the same smooth, 
symmetrical, fair face which the By- 
zantine artists chose to fasten on the 
Great Teacher. But could that strong, 
loving soul, working at a carpenter’s 
bench, for years struggling with the 
most solemn life-problems, alone, mis- 
understood, yet himself in sympathy 
with the unintellectual, the sick, and 
the sinful, have worn a smooth, 
merely beautiful face? To say noth- 
ing of the Syrian complexion, his 
eyes must have expressed prescience, 
profound sadness, religious earnest- 
ness, and they looked from under 
beetle brows. His mouth had other 
lines and curves than the full, luxuri- 
ous ones of easy civilization in the 
nineteenth century. His figure, too, 
to represent his rugged, difficult ex- 
perience, would be more stalwart, and 
less symmetrical, than that of the ele- 
gant Adonis, who should have been 
stoned 


“Tn some good cause, — not in his own,” 


to permit of the slightest parallel be- 
ing drawn. Here I rested. Adonis 
was not to blame for being beautiful. 
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Besides, he made a charming feature 
in the landscape; and, as such, I de- 
cided to accept him with admiration 
and thankfulness. Seated at meat, 
gliding gracefully through the dance, 
working in the field, he was a picture 
pleasing to the eye, not intended for 
rough usage. 

Hitherto, I have said nothing of 
the friendly relation which was grad- 
ually established between myself and 
the learned young dominie (I say 
young ; but he was one of those people 
whom we are sure was born at about 
thirty-four, and will never get any 
older). It was he, who, on the occa- 
sion of my first visit, had so kindly 
signified, in a note to Sybil, his desire 
to teach me something; and it was 
under the mild, steady rays of this 
friendship, that I grew in mental 
health, and kept my heart at home 
and at peace. Sometimes, indeed, I 
was a very little jealous of Hero’s 
charming audacity, of Sybil’s fluency 
in téte-d-téte, and of the bewitching 
style and manners of the Siren. It is 
so hard for youth to tolerate variety 
in friendship; but I felt myself so 
much richer than ever before in the 
enjoyment of this unobtrusive, tender, 
human providence, I was so fully oc- 
cupied with my studies, and my la- 
bors in the household, that I managed 
to silence envy, and at the same time 
- to consolidate and deepen my inti- 
macy with the two girls. 

In my top bureau-drawer, beside the 
pretty copy of Heine’s poems he had 
given me, lay a pile of his treasured 
notes, their free-flowing, honest chi- 
rography a satisfaction to contemplate. 
Sometimes a heavier letter, cautiously 
loaned for a limited period, lay near 
them,— a letter freighted with the far- 
reaching thoughts of some man or 
woman of genius; for these missives 
came not unfrequently from east, 
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west, north, and south, bringing an 
atmosphere of prayer or prophecy, of 
insight or far-sight, directed to one 
or another of the larger lights among 
us, who received them reverently, and 
saw to it that the sacred lore was not 
scattered indiscriminately, too fast, or 
too far. It was a rare privilege to- 
have access to so much of the charac- 
teristic and interior thought of that 
most prolific time. 

Apart from our invigorating life in 
the classes I have mentioned, I was 
conscious of an ever-increasing de- 
light in the discovery of the wonderful 
powers and capabilities of my own 
language, which both the speech and 
writing of the more highly-educated 
of our number opened before me. I 
myself, in a bungling sort of style, 
could baste together a jacket and trow- 
sers for a stray idea; but how different 
this from the specially adapted, per- 
fectly adequate clothing used by 
thoughtful, scholarly persons, to ex- 
press their well-defined thoughts ! 


Conscious of all our happy privi-. 
leges, it was not strange that we 
should look back to the old order of 
society with a pity not wholly free 
from contempt. How remote it was, 
how unstable its foundations, how un- 
conscious of the coming change, of 
the external re-organization, which 
must follow conversion to the co-oper- 
ative principle! About twenty years, 
we girls thought, would suffice to con- 
vince the whole civilized world of the 
folly of the competitive system. From 
this state of mind, it followed that 
any proposition to visit or correspond 
with uninterested outsiders, was lis- 
tened to with supreme indifference. 


The professor’s valuable library was 
ranged on either side of the wide en- 


try that extended through the old 
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Hive. One glass door opened from 
this entry into the dining-room, and 
another into a meadow. Here, snatch- 
ing an hour from his out-door labors, 
the professor might sometimes be seen, 
spectacles on nose, absorbed in a 
book. On one of these occasions as, 
full of happy buoyancy, I passed 
through this entry, I was moved to 
confide my satisfaction to the master 
of moral philosophy. At first he did 
not hear me; then I spoke louder, 
leaning from the stairs, — 

“ Professor, Professor, 1 am perfect- 
ly happy.” It had seemed to me 
abundantly worth while that some- 
body who had helped to bring it 
about should be informed of this fact ; 
but he only glanced up, with an ab- 
sent expression, and said,— 

“ Ah, indeed !” 

And I experienced a sensible dis- 
appointment. 

A little later in the spring, word 
was brought us of a company of sweet 
singers, three brothers and a sister, 
from New Hampshire, who were be- 
ginning to attract attention by their 
simple musical entertainments, and 
who desired to visit us. They were 
then at a town a few miles up the 
river, and a boat was sent to fetch 
them. Abby Hutchinson was then a 
pretty brunette of thirteen, very pic- 
turesque in her bodice of scarlet vel- 
vet. The brothers were genial young 
Americans, all alike pledged to social 
reform. The perfect unison attained 
by the four voices constituted the pe- 
culiar charm of their singing; and 
they produced such marked impression 
on the public by this, even through 
the most unmusical music, that we 
could only wonder why they did not 
attempt that which would do their 
powers more justice. 

Once during this summer an invi- 
tation was received by the Commu- 
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nity to attend an anti-slavery gath- 
ering at Dedham; and large numbers 
accepted the call, going in farm- 
wagons, and returning by moonlight, 
full of question and argument. It 
was predicted by some of the anti- 
slavery friends, that, if we would 
“hitch on to their car,” we should 
reach our desired goal more surely ; 
but it so happened, that, of all the 
various kinds of people at the farm, 
there were at this time only two who 
were zealously committed to this 
great cause. Not that any were pro- 
slavery; but they did not see the 
real significance and importance of 
the movement. They were more 
friendly than otherwise, and too re- 
fined to be capable of the silly pre- 
judice against mere color. When 
L. and others of the proscribed 
visited us during the following sum- 
mer, they must have felt that they 
were treated simply and naturally, as 
fairer persons of the same average 
intelligence. 

This suggestion, that we should 
ally ourselves with the anti-slavery 
party, leads me to speak of the 
special origin of these co-operative 
associations; for ours was by no 
means the only one. Speaking su- 
perficially, they were the outcome of 
a series of private conferences held 
in Boston, at which the well-known 
and greatly-beloved Universalist min- 
ister, Rev. Adin Ballou, and the Uni- 
tarian ministers, Rev. George Ripley, 
Theodore Parker, Samuel Robbins, 
Orestes Brownson, John 8. Dwight, 
and Warren Burton, gave themselves 
to the consideration of a possible re- 
organization of society on unselfish 
principles. Each of these gentlemen 
at the time presided over some reli- 
gious body ; but they had one and all 
come to the conclusion that it was 
up-hill work preaching Christianity, 
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or the doctrine of brotherly love, 
while the entire social fabric was 
based on the selfish theory of “ Every 
man for himself,” and “ Sawve qui 
peut.” It was evident, they thought, 
to any well-constituted mind, that the 
good of one was the good of all, and 
vice versa ; yet this great fact was 
wholly ignored in the present organi- 
zation of society. It was set forth 
at these conferences, that, — 

The degradation of labor under- 
mines physical health, and diminishes 
mental power; while, with the lar- 
gest class, anxiety for to-morrow takes 
the color and joy out of to-day. 
That, — 

The glory and beauty of art, which 
should be made to clothe the com- 
monest things as well as the grandest, 
investing each with a dignity of its 
own, is: wholly wanting under the 
present system. That, — 

Economy alone, and apart from 
any higher considerations, demands 
a revision of our present methods. 
That, — 

Every child born into the world 
should, of right, be guaranteed the 
best of care and culture. That, — 

Conditions produce character, and 
we should therefore institute condi- 
tions. 

Mr. Ballou thought that success in 
practical reform would be furthered 
by an avowal of belief on the part of 
those uniting. They should sign 
themselves abolitionists, © woman’s 
rights, anti-orthodox, opposed to war 
and to the use of intoxicating drinks. 

Mr. Ripley, on the contrary, would 
avoid the slightest appearance of 
mental chains, and depend wholly on 
the spirit of fraternity. In conse- 
quence, a friendly separation took 
place, Mr. Ballou heading a body of 
substantial reformers, who established 
themselves at Hopedale, Mass. ; while 
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Mr. Ripley and his friends proceeded 
to West Roxbury, and a third party 
was soon fixed at Northampton. All 
these organizations rejected commun- 
ism as unfavorable to individuality, 
if not a disorder in nature. They 
desired honest co-operation, in which 
skill and capital should get their 
deserts, to the end that skill might 
be stimulated and encouraged; so 
that if, for example, a man wanted to 
saunter down the Rhine next year, 
he might do it by working more or 
foregoing more this year. 

I began by saying, that, superfi- 
cially speaking, the associative move- 
ment was the result of certain con- 
ferences held in Boston. Really, it 
was an outgrowth of the advanced 
thought of a few educated men, whose 
natures had been liberated and en- 
larged through access to the modern 
German school of philosophy; and 
who, unlike the leaders in that school, 
endeavored to apply these modern 
ideas to life. This philosophy was 
at swords’ points with the grim spirit 
of Puritanism, which sought to cover 
creation with a blight, and unwill- 
ingly saw the flowers spring up in 
the sunshine of the open meadows, 
and whose antediluvian Calvin had 
pronounced labor a curse. 

The various “ communities ” which 
sprang up in New York, Ohio, and 
elsewhere, and falling apart left no 
valuable results behind, originated in 
quite another source. 

From causes which I have hereto- 
fore enumerated, it fell out that we 
were held by the country folk round 
about to be a “stuck-up,” unneigh- 
borly set. 

We had considerable debate with 
our consciences about our nearest 
neighbor, Oland, who did all our 
butchering. Not one of our number 
would agree to kill any animal larger 
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than a chicken ; and the moral ques- 
tion arose, Why, if the deliberate 
killing of animals would degrade our 
sovls, did we encourage Oland to de- 
grade his? If it was brutalizing to 
the character to kill an ox, ought we 
to eat steak? And yet, how it rel- 
ished! Then, again, was the craving 
for animal food a natural or an acquired 
instinct ? No one could tell. Very 
few were willing to test the matter 
by abstaining from meat a sufficient 
time to be sure the normal condition 
- had been regained. One thing we 
did agree on; and that was, that the 
least we could do, after blunting the 
sensibilities of Oland pére, was to 
visit the other members of the family. 
Accordingly, at a time when Don 
Carlos was absent in New York, feed- 
ing his optic nerves on the precious 
metals, Hero and I decided to make 
acquaintance with some of the near- 
est farmers’ families, and to take 
Oland in place of German. The 
first day, we called on three kind- 
hearted, weather-beaten housewives, 
whose spirit-level was soft-soap, rag- 
mats, tallow-dips, and patchwork 
quilts. We tried to shy round the 
soap, to fence off the mats, in vain ; 
and, fagged out in our attempts to 
take the enemy by surprise, we re- 
turned home sadder and wiser women. 
That night, after supper, our circle 
had a long talk on the subject of 
woman’s proper duty in the matter 
of visiting. 

“ How far,” asked Margaret, “ ought 
we to give ourselves to the task of 
assuaging the self-love of Mrs. 
Nickleby’s relatives? Ought we to 
attempt to galvanize into temporary 
life and warmth all the putty and 
bass-wood within a given circuit, — 
that is, if we ourselves happen to be 
fully charged ? ” 

“It is fortunate for us that we men 
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are absolved from such endless waste 
of time,” observed Erasmus, surprised 
into joining in the conversation by 
the indignant vehemence of the 
usually undemonstrative Margaret, — 
“unless, indeed, a fellow happen to 
be a religious teacher, with a good 
share of the feminine in his composi- 
tion. Then he generally dies young, 
or becomes hopelessly bankrupt, 
through excessive drain on his cap- 
ital.” 

“ After this,” said Hero, “I never 
mean to visit where I can neither 
help nor be helped in some lasting 
way.” 

“You will then have plenty of 
time to prepare for your work,” con- 
tinued Erasmus. “ Women fritter 
away much precious time in what 
they call social life. Social life is 
nearly worthless, unless it include in- 
tellectual and spiritual life. When I 
consider the large social power pos- 
sessed by women, I always regret 
their content with displaying it on 
such a superficial plane.” 

“But men have always told us 
they did not like women who could 
think at first hand.” 

“T beg to remind you,” he replied 
with emphasis, “ that, no matter what 
we have said, we have always acted 
on the opposite principle.” 

In the early part of this summer, 
Theodore Parker came over often to 
read to the professor portions of his 
“ Discourse on Religion,” which he 
was then giving in sermons to his con- 
gregation at his church in West Rox- 
bury. The dominie, with Hero, Portia, 
and myself, went frequently to hear 
him, meeting at the church others who 
had walked the whole distance from 
Boston for the same purpose. We car- 
ried with us our lunch, which we ate 
in the pulpit at the close of the ser- 
vice. We were anxious to persuade 
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ourselves that there was nothing sa- 
cred in the wood-work of the desk it- 
self. The dominie shook his head, 
smiling reproachfully at us from be- 
low, and declaring that he wished to 
retain the superstition about the 
wood, since he had once occupied the 
pulpit himself. When the lunch was 
disposed of, the good-natured sexton 
was generous enough to blow the 
organ bellows, while I played “ Black- 
eyed Susan,” and “Roland the 
Brave,” the only airs I could remem- 
ber. 

It was during this summer that 
there was much excitement in Boston 
on account of the escaped slave Lati- 
mer, whose master had hunted him 
up, and at length secured him in the 
city jail. Mrs. Follen said that a 
cordon of women ought to surround 
the jail, and prevent his restoration 
to slavery. A meeting was called by 
the abolitionists for the purpose of 
arousing opposition to the disgraceful 
proceedings, and to this meeting some 
of us went. Fanueil Hall was 
packed, floor and galleries, very 
largely with the respectability of 
Boston and Cambridge, which was 
with the slave-master. How the 
crowd below surged towards the plat- 
form, yelling like infuriated animals, 
hissing like fiends, and then staggered 
back again! I well remember Re- 
mond (the colored orator) taunted 
them with his stinging satire till, 
mad with rage, they would have 
seized him, and torn him limb from 
limb, had not his friends seen the 
crisis approaching, and hustled him 
speedily out of a door at the back of 
the stage. 

We were in the gallery, where 
every few moments a systematic rush 
and plunge would nearly send us over 
the low barrier at the edge. I see 
Phillips now, with his commanding 
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figure and regal eye, waiting for the 
lull; then, with firmly-planted foot, 
repeating word for word his condem- 
nation of the baseness. At such 
times he uttered sentences that burnt 
into the brain ; and to see him was to 
understand.what is the power of the 
human will. One moment the spell 
worked, and his silver-clear cadences 
rang like martial music through the 
hall. But soon succeeded hideous 
yells, and-other evidence of savage 
monomania, as if no just impression 
had been made. A few years later I 
met two young men who were pres- 
ent on the above occasion; and they 
told me that they had roared them- 
selves hoarse in the attempt to drown 
Phillips’s voice; then—they could 
notclearly explain the phenomenon — 
they went home converted, and had 
since worked diligently for the slave. 

This summer, also, brought me the 
acquaintance of Sibylla. “ A greater 
than Bettine,” she had been heralded 
in whispers. She was indeed an ar- 
tist of no mean calibre, both with the 
pencil and at word-painting; an 
American princess of fortune; a self- 
elected Bohemian, giving her three 
legal guardians infinite trouble and 
anxiety by the extreme eccentricity 
of her orbit, which she preferred 
should be as difficult of calculation as 
that of a comet. Respectable con- 
ventionalism was her abhorrence. She 
swept, with an imposing train of ad- 
mirers, through the winter arc of the 
New-England year, and then disap- 
peared for longer or shorter periods. 
She was in a distant, unfrequented 
region in Maine, domiciled with her 
old nurse, spending her days on the 
ocean, rowing her own boat, bare- 
headed and ungloved, that she might 
lose no iota of the varied good of the 
long summer days ; or, pulling in her 
oars, she floated with the tide, reading 
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Plato or Shelley, or the fugitive man- 
uscript leaves of the then unknown 
to us Elizabeth Barrett. Orshe pen- 
etrated fearlessly into the shadiest 
solitude of the forest, and there wrote 
to her most insignificant slaves those 
wondrously fascinating epistles that 
wrought more powerfully on their im- 
aginations than even the bewildering 
charm of her presence. Months of 
such exposure sent her back to society 
skin-brown as any Bohemian, but 
with the roots of her spirit cool and 
fibrous, and rich in -the sustaining 
qualities which only solitude can con- 
fer on her favored children. 

Or she was in a rude Western city, 
in the studio of an artist, whom the 
world as yet had not done itself the 
honor to recognize; where, in linen 
blouse, she sat day after day, copying 
with Pre-Raphaelite exactness the 
models for a group of Hours. Re- 
turning, she took possession, spite of 
guardianship, of an ancient building, 
which she converted into a Moorish 
dwelling, with arched ceilings, arched 
recesses, arched entrances, and win- 
dows of filagree stone; not an angle 
above or around to tire the eye that 
sought rest in curves. In this she 
kept an art-school for a few of her 
younger protégées, and finished by 
sketching them in a crayon drama, 
‘which needed no key to decipher the 
story. 

Sibylla, when I first saw her, was 
making her exit from one of the nar- 
row doors of our low dining-room ; 
and in her gtiding movements, and 
the alluring expression of her gray 
eyes, I read ample confirmation of 
the romantic story. As she bent low, 
courtesying herself out of the door, I 
noticed a curious expression on the 
faces of many, as if, notwithstanding 
they remained behind, in spirit they 
had departed with her. When through 
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my dreams that night I caught echoes 
of a delicious melody, made up of 
two parts, and again heard light foot- 
steps on the opposite stairs, I knew 
they were those of Pericles and 
Adonis, who had fitly celebrated her 
coming by a serenade in the moon- 
light. 

Immediately after breakfast, how- 
ever, having occasion to fetch milk 
from the barn, I discovered Sibylla 
perched on the hay, reading Greek 
with Erasmus; and I wished more 
than ever to brush his hair for him, 
and put on his best tunic, that he 
might, by being above criticism, do 
justice to the hour. 

We now heard of an Englishman, 
L., who entertained ideas more in- 
herently radical than our own, and 
whom we were shortly to welcome 
among us. He, with one W., had 
been keeping a school on the eductive 
principle, at Ham, in Surrey. The 
old system, which we still clung 
to, poured every thing into the mem- 
ory, and kept pouring, without refer- 
ence to natural capacity, or powers of 
digestion and assimilation. The new 
plan was precisely the opposite of 
this; viz., to evolve all out of the 
child’s mind by appealing to intuition 
and reason. Mere knowledge, it was 
asserted, was valueless; the mind 
should be early accustomed to observe 
closely, and to consider principles 
which flowed into it through the intui- 
tive faculty. Papers on this and oth- 
er topics, written in a tersely nervous 
style, had appeared in certain Eng- 
lish journals; and it was reported that 
Mr. Emerson, who had corresponded 
with this writer, had said that it was 
worth a journey across the Atlantic to 
sit at his feet. Mr. E. did not put his 
belief to the test; but the expounders 
of the “eductive” system came over 


to Concord, and later to Brook Farm, 
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where their dogmatic manner of an- 
nouncing the new truth gave offence 
and arrested sympathy. Besides their 
peculiar educational theory, they were 
averse to the eating of flesh and the 
drinking of the weakest tea; thought 
we ought to discontinue the use of 
cotton, because the demand for it en- 
couraged slavery; and of wool, be- 
cause we had no right to deprive the 
sheep of his natural clothing. This 
reduced the philosopher to linen, a 
most ineffectual defence against a New- 
England winter. 

It was from these gentlemen 
that we first learned what was the 
power of the mother over the intel- 
lect, heart, and conscience of her un- 
born child. Woman had generally 
been credited with a share in the dis- 
position of her offspring, but intellect 
was supposed to depend on the father; 
genius must be traced to some grand- 
father, or grand-uncle, — anywhere 
but to the mother, whose every thought 
and emotion had circulated through 
the child, in unbroken sequence, dur- 
ing the entire period of its antenatal 
existence. She might be an imma- 
ture, characterless girl: it was of no 
importance; the children were the 
father’s; represented him, took his 
name. Vicious, selfish, weak-minded 
children were either so of their own 
deliberate choice, or by some myste- 
rious decree of Providence; the par- 
ents, least of all the mother, were in 
no wise responsible, and could in no 
degree have modified the facts. All 
this error, Mr. L. assured us, would 
pass away with the old order of things, 
and parents would be held strictly to 
account for their inefficient, sickly, 
unlovable children; the mother es- 
pecially, who had the balance of power 
in her hands, would be held to greater 
responsibility than even the father. 

This was the greatest news yet; 
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for if, by the study of and obedience 
to law, the next generation might be 
secured in higher moral and intellec- 
tual endowment, we could predicate 
the “ rise and progress,” and avert the 
decline, of nations. The newly-dis- 
covered truth approved itself, as Swe- 
denborg would say, to our interior 
consciousness; and it is to the seed 
sown by these reformers that can be 
traced the very general harvest of in- 
telligence, noticeable all over our 
country, on the subject of the inher- 
ited tendencies. It was a pity that 
the iron temper in which so much 
valuable information was communi- 
cated and enforced wrought unfavor- 
ably to the propounders of it. Dog- 
matism was quite foreign to the spirit 
of the life at Brook Farm, and con- 
troversial discussion unknown ; so we 
viewed, with something like amaze- 
ment, the unnecessarily aggressive 
attitude assumed by our guests. 

Even that model of courtesy and 
tolerance, the Concord seer, so ran the 
report, found himself traversing the 
streets of Concord in a perplexed 
mood, three days before Thanksgiv- 
ing, debating with himself the ques- 
tion of inviting or not inviting his 
new friend to the festive board. To 
invite Mr. L. to America, and exclude 
him from his Thanksgiving table,’ 
would be both inhospitable and un- 
gentlemanly; but then he was sure 
to spoil the dinner and destroy the 
appetite of his guests by assailing the 
turkey as the flesh of a dead animal, 
and by inviting attention to the fun- 
gi baked in the fermented bread, and 
to the alcohol in the wine which could 
never assimilate with the blood and 
tissues. The feast of reason and the 
flow of soul would be effectually in- 
terrupted, and the day of rejoicing 
be turned into a day of cheerlessness 
and disappointment. Under these 
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circumstances, judgment was ren- 
dered in the negative. 

Very unlike Mr. L. was our next 
notable visitor, Mr. Alcott. The 
quintessence of gentleness, his teach- 
ings resembled the flow of a clear, 
placid stream. He held one conver- 
sation on the law of insight which I 
was not quite up to; for 1 sympa- 
thized with Harlan, who interrupted 
once or twice with, “Mr. Alcott, if 
you would only be a little more prac- 
tical!” to which Mr. A., with unruf- 
fled sweetness, replied, — 
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. Yes, we will endeavor to be more 

practical;” and then proceeded in 
what was to me the same vague 
strain as before. Erasmus said he 
was “steeped in Brahminism to the 
lips;” and Sibylla compared him to 
the odors of the lotus-flower, and to 
good dreams, saying we needed more 
of this sort of flavor to our external, 
unesthetic lives. After this conver- 
sation, we cut all the pies “from the 
centre to the periphery,” and a few 
of us were moved to make trial of a 
vegetable diet. 
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I wave told in “The Christmas 
Locket” how it was we left Jaffa, and 
passed through its orange-gardens, and 
through the plains of Sharon, till we 
reached Ramleh, where we spent our 
first night in the Holy Land; and 
how we woke in the morning to the 
strange sounds and sights and smells 
of the old country we thought we 
knew so much about. We came out 
of our stone-floored rooms into the 
upper court-yard upon which they all 
opened. Hassan and the other at- 
tendants were busy carrying down the 
baggage from the huge pile it had 
made in the middle of the court-yard, 
to load it upon the mules and horses 
below. With hats on, we ate our 
breakfast of coffee, bread, and eggs, 
took another look at the ruined tow- 
ers of the stone church opposite, and 
mounted up some steps, that led no- 
where, to get a wide view of the pic- 
turesque old town. 

It is delightful to be in a place 


where the question, “What for?” 
never comes up, because no one would 
think of answering it. In our coun- 
try, it is necessary to have a use for 
every thing; we have to explain as 
we are going along why we do thus 
and so; every thing must be made 
and done with an object ; and nobody 
would think of building a flight of 
stone steps without expecting them to 
lead somewhere. How deliciously re- 
freshing it is to get where this idea 
of use is as rare as with us its absence 
is! These broad stone steps may be 
the ruins of some stairway leading to 
a tower, they may be somebody’s un- 
finished aspiration. Perhaps, as I 
write, some Russian monks are sitting 
on them, in the evening light, for 
contemplation. We have no towers 
of contemplation in our country, nor 
time to sit in them if we had. But 
we had time that morning, as we wait- 
ed for the packing of our caravan; 
and it never entered our heads to ask 
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where the stairs went to, and why 
they didn’t go any farther; only now, 
when I want to describe them, I see 
that they stopped in face of a wide, 
beautiful view over the mixed-up 
little picturesque town, with its mina- 
rets and open house-tops, and high 
campanile tower, and close streets, 
and cactus hedges shutting it out 
from the wide plain around. Up from 
below came the sounds of Mussulmans 
at their prayers in the lower courts of 
tne old Crusader church, which has 
been transformed into a mosque. 

Then came our summons to set 
forth ; and Hassan greeted me with a 
joyful face, telling me how there had 
been an entire re-arrangement of my 
palanquin, and now I should ride in 
ease and comfort. I was somewhat 
dismayed to find that the whole thing 
had been lifted up a foot or two. 
Before, there had been acertain safety 
in the reflection that I was already 
very near the ground; but now the 
mounting was more difficult than ever, 
and alas! when I was seated, I found 
myself tipping from one side to the 
other worse than ever. However, 
there was a fresh, vigorous yanking 
of the ropes, and we started out of the 
court into the narrow streets. There 
was the same old difficulty of getting 
the long poles that supported the 
palanquin round the short corners, the 
same plunging of the mules and yell- 
ing of the muleteers, and the same 
discomfort. 

When we had got out into the 
smooth plain, we halted and held 
council; then it was that our leader 
burst forth in strong, eloquent Eng- 
lish to the head muleteer. Not a 
word could the muleteer understand ; 
but its effect was even grander and 
finer than if he had; for he might 
then have been able to trace in the 
discourse some tinge of mildness. As 
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it was, his own sin found him out, and 
reproached him in this unknown lan- 
guage, given in severe, loud tones. 
Perhaps he caught some idea of the 
threat at the close, that not a particle 
of Backsheesh should he have unless 
he could make some arrangement to 
make the lady more comfortable. 
Nay, he was warned, that, unless some- 
thing could be done to render the 
palanquin easier, he would have to go 
back to Ramleh, and find a horse for 
the sitt (Arabic for lady) at his own 
expense. At first all this was re- 
ceived in sullenness. The muleteer 
threatened to retire himself from the 
field; but as in this way he left all 
his horses and mules in our hands, he 
thought better of it, and applied his 
lofty mind to the tightening of the 
ropes, and the result was beyond ex- 
pectation. The umbrellas were taken 
out of the palanquin, and fastened to 
one of the baggage mules, and we 
started on more peacefully. The 
muleteer left us for a while sullenly, 
and took the rear; but by and by re- 
turned, bringing a huge handful of 
flowers, which he flung into my lap by 
way of peace-offering, — yay red, yel- 
low, and blue flowers, torn up out of 
the field, heads and stalks in wild con- 
fusion. I set myself to arranging 
these roses of Sharon, and all their 
gay companions, and put their heads 
together, and smoothed out their 
stalks, as we slowly went on our march 
over the green, flowery plain. 

It was a pleasure to see the broad 
fields of green grass stretching far 
away in the distance, to be treading 
in among among the red anemones, 
and coquelicots and tulips, after the 
sands of Egypt, where along the shores 
of the Nile, or in the Delta, one may 
see wide fields of clover, all kinds of 
peas and lentiles and corn, all varie- 
ties of greenness, but not the dear 
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common grass. So on and on we 
went quietly, sometimes getting a 
chance to shout to each other over the 
beautiful flowers and fresh green, or I 
would silently watch my own shadow 
on the smooth plain, my palanquin 
looking as flat as a gingerbread-cake, 
and the shadow of my two mules, for 
by his shadow I could get an idea of 
my hind mule, who otherwise might 
have been a myth to me. 

I saw the rest of the party looking 
out at something in the distance. 
“ What is it?” I asked Hassan, who 
came galloping my way. “Him the 
young stag, miss, coming down to 
drink of the stream!” “Ah! the 
hart panting after the water-brooks,” 
thought I, as I caught sight far away 
of the shy gazelle. 

Presently we shouted over another 
delight, — some new flowers in the fur- 
rows, and scattered all around us. They 
were cyclamen,—the lovely cycla- 
men of the green-house, that, when we 
were children, we used to call “ rab- 
bits’ ears,” and sometimes used to see, 
one by one, a bulb in a solitary pot. 
Here they were all huddled together, 
as common and as frequent as the 
dandelions by their side, with delicate 
white petals, just tinted with pink. 

These were our excitements as we 
went on and on. It was seven when 
we started, and now it was nearly one ; 
and we had passed across the smooth 
plains of Sharon, and the outline of 
hills was drawing nearer and nearer, 
and the fields were beginning to roll 
up a little, as we drew towards the 
mountains. Presently we came quite 
to the foot of the slope of the hills; 
and here we found a rude kind of hut, 
and a tent pitched by its side, and a 
large party of Turkish soldiers en- 
camped about it in their gay red 
dresses. 

But we had nothing to do with the 
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hut, except that we sent there for our 
coffee. We, too, encamped ourselves 
among the rocks on the slope of the 
hill. Here were dear old rocks, none 
of your crumbling yellow sandstone 
imitations, but a gray ledge much 
like that under which I had picnicked 
the summer before in “ East West- 
moreland,” in New Hampshire! only 
out of the crevices of these rocks 
bloomed the rare cyclamen, and nod- 
ded down at us ameng the ferns and 
other green things; and, instead of the 
maple, on the top of the rock grew a 
fig-tree, and not far away lingered an 
unpleasant black centipede. 

But him we did not discover until 
we had enjoyed our luncheon. We 
spread out our shawls, and leaned up 
against the firm rock, and admired 
the “ maiden-hair ” that was rooted in 
little niches here and there, till our 
lunch was brought to us,—cold chick- 
ens, hard-boiled eggs, bread, red wine, 
ale, and large Jaffa oranges. We 
were hungry enough, and tired enough, 
to enjoy both lunch and rest, but most 
especially delicious was the tiny cup 
of coffee that came to us from the 
Arab hut, or khan. The Turkish cof- 
fee is a true cordial at such a time: 
and it never fails even in the most 
desert places; for, where there is an 
Arab, there is some one who knows 
how to make coffee, and Mocha not 
far away. 

Our rest was not for long, because 
we must reach Jerusalem before sun- 
set, or be shut outside of its gates. 
In vain I offered the delights of my 
palanquin for a change to the rest of 
the party. They were all growling at 
the discomfort of their saddles, and 
they had their disappointments in 
their horses, but not one cared to 
change the ills he knew for those he 
knew not of; so I returned to my old 
friends, the gay sedan-chair, the pic- 
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turesque muleteers, and the servicea- 
ble old mules. The muleteers de- 
served their name; for they wore 
jackets with the sleeves hanging over 
their backs without any arms in them, 
which is one’s idea of the distinctive 
costume of a muleteer. Their color- 
ing, dress and skin included, was 
something wonderful; and any one 
of them would have made the fortune 
of Studio Building, and have made 
his own there, as a model. Around us 
now, all up the sides of the hills, ap- 
peared new varieties of flowers, bushes 
with great white blossoms that looked 
like white roses (perhaps a kind of cis- 
tus),others with brilliant yellow flowers. 
And we began to go up and up, some- 
times down, then up again, fresh rows 
of hills appearing. “Is Jerusalem 
behind those hills ?” I would ask by 
signs of my liveliest muleteer; and 
the most encouraging smiles answered 
“Yes,” though we went on and on, 
and no Jerusalem appeared. The 
. riders got off from their horses and 
walked a little, and then they got on 
again and rode a little, and more hills 
appeared, and the road wound more 
and more. 

At last we came to where the road 
turned at right angles round the foot 
of a hill, up which climbed the stone, 
houses of a little town. Here twas a 
basin of water, round which our party 
gathered in picturesque groups. I 
asked one of my Arabs, by gestures, 
the name of the place. He murmured 
a reply, which I wrote down in my 
note book, “ Arria Tarboush.” This 
resembled none of the names I after- 
wards heard given to the place; but 
he may have meant that of the sheik 
who lived there, who is the leader of 
what used to be a notorious tribe of 
bandits, Abou Goush by name. We 
afterwards were more familiar with 
this place; for we became the guests 
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of the celebrated Abou Goush, and I 
hope some time to tell the story of his 
night’s hospitality. 

As it was, we were interested in the 
picturesque village, looking much like 
one of the little Italiantowns. I saw 
two girls swinging under some large 
trees; and it reminded one of home, as 
though it might be WN. and ZL. in their 
garden. But the trees were not aca- 
cias; and the girls, as we approached, 
pulled their white mantles over their 
heads to hide their faces, and ran 
away from the strangers shyly, and 
looked very Mahommedan. 

This town is supposed by some to 
be Emmaus, though others place 
Emmaus farther from Jerusalem. It 
is also thought to be the farthest 
point that Richard Coeur de Lion 
reached in his approach to Jerusa- 
lem. 

It. might, with great probability, 
be that place; for beyond this the 
hills grow steeper, the ascent more 
interrupted and difficult towards Je- 
rusalem ; besides, it contains the pic- 
turesque ruins of a Christian church, 
and shows the mark of having been 
occupied by the Crusaders. 

Indeed, what part of Palestine is 
there that the Crusaders did not pass 
over! What blood of their own and 
of Saracens was shed across the coun- 
try, from one end to the other! The 
wildest romance cannot equal the 
stories of the lives of these men. In 
the earlier days of the Crusades, in- 
deed, they must have set themselves 
to lead just such lives as the old 
romances told of; but the old ro- 
mances could not come up to the true 
story. 

In the fairy stories of our child- 
hood, there are always “three sons ” 
who set out on their adventures, and 
are warned not to be led astray into 
this or that enchanted palace, but to 
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keep straight on to the end set be- 
‘fore them. The eldest son and the 
second always failed; the enchanted 
palace was always too tempting. It 
was only the third son who could 
reach the goal; and even he was 
often led astray, unless some good 
" genius kept him on to the last. 

Alas for the Crusaders! there was 
never any “third son.” Their “en- 
chanted palace” was Constantinople ; 
their evil genius was always the Greek 
emperor, who set his wiles for them 
unfailingly. They started from their 
homes in large bands, with thousands 
of men and horses and treasures, with 
magnificent resolutions and great con- 
secrations, and vows to persevere to 
the Holy City; but how many 


reached there? Almost alone of all 
the great troop that started with 
them, Louis VII. and Conrad of 
Austria did enter the Holy Sepulchre. 
Frederic Barbarossa perished in Asia 
Minor; neither Philip of France nor 


Richard of England saw Jerusalem; 
and later leaders contented them- 
selves with expending all their treas- 
ures of men and gold in fighting for 
a slice of the Greek Empire, and 
never reached Palestine at all. 

I do not so much wonder at the 
earlier Crusaders shuddering before a 
voyage, and I do not blame them for 
clinging to the land route. I have 
respected Columbus the more since 
crossing the Atlantic in a voyage of 
ten days. How did he manage to 
endure the mere sea-sickness of it in 
his “caravel” from the 3d of Au- 
gust to October? It was but human 
in his crew to mutiny in their first 
long voyage, when land seemed to be 
flying from them, and superhumanly 
heroic in Columbus to persevere. 
Again, the forty-eight hours between 
Alexandria and Jaffa gave me quite 
as much of the Mediterranean as I 
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wanted at once. The old Tritons and 
Nereids were plunging about in the 
waters below, and avenged themselves 
upon us new people for not respecting 
their mythology. 

It is very evident that the poor 
Crusaders took to the ships only on 
compulsion, and did not care for Bul- 
garians or Greeks, or the ravines of 
Asia Minor swarming with Saracens, 
half so much as for the terrors of the 
deep. In his last distress, Louis 
VIL. with his diminished party, one 
fourth of his army, did embark from 
a port on the southern coast of Asia 
Minor; but it is not to be doubted, 
that, in their short voyage to Antioch, 
they looked back with some envy to 
the troops of pilgrims they had left 
on the shore, who were to brave the 
perils of the land, putting up prayers 
for the safety of their king and his 
fleet. 

But even counting up all the diffi- 
culties of the pilgrimage, and all the 
enemies and fightings, and perils by 
land and sea, one wonders that so 
few reached the city they thought so 
holy, and to which they had so 
sacredly vowed themselves. Now-a- 
days, the Irish emigrant the least 
endowed with wits — some girl with- 
out any idea where she is going to 
turn up, and with the poorest supply of 
money — manages to reach her des- 
tination, and to send victoriously for 
the rest of her family. But, in those 
old days, princes and dukes and 
knights, rich and poor, after listening 
with tears to the earnest appeals of 
the monks, after arming themselves for 
the great journey, resolved upon this 
one thing, to see the Holy City, all _ 
stopped, some here, some there, some 
to steal a kingdom, some to found 
one. The troops of hundreds of 
thousands melted away to thousands, 
or sometimes down to one man; and 
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only rarely did a knight reach the 
Holy Land with his little troop of 
followers, do a little fighting for the 
name of the thing, and then return 
home without seeing Jerusalem. 

It was the kind of life they liked 
in those days. The knights and 
squires asked nothing better than-to 
set out each day on some new adven- 
ture, and to have a good bout of 
fighting. Personal courage they 
showed indeed, plunging into some 
ravine of Asia Minor, without heed- 
ing or caring if it were bristling with 
the spears of the Saracens. It was 
the more charming to them if some 
sudden tale of distress took them off 
the regular road they were following, 
to besiege some unknown fortress, or 
defend somebody of whom they never 
had heard before. 

As we saw the ruins of these church- 
es, and the traces of the Crusaders, 
we began to believe they were real 
people, not a piece of Walter Scott’s 
fiction, or Tasso’s; and, as I just said, 
while laboring up and over these 
hills i do not wonder so much that 
the Lion-hearted stopped at the 
foot. : 

On and on we went, up and up, 
down into little valleys, then up 
again. Here we struck again a piece 
of the road that the Sultan was build- 
ing; a magnificent piece of French 
engineering, like that of the Mt. 
Cenis pass, or the diligence road across 
the Lebanon. It winds in sharp 
zig-zags up the sides of the hills, sup- 
ported by solid masonry. We Yan- 
kees would here and there have gone 
straight up the hill, to avoid so many 
turnings; and the rest of our party, 
weary of their horses, dismounted, 
and often cut across to make the way 
shorter. But I and my palanquin 
and my mules kept the even tenor 
of the way, finding some difficulty 
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to get safely around the sharp curves 
of the road as we wound along. As 
each new range of hills appeared in 
sight, I pointed it out, and again asked, 
“Ts it Jerusalem?” and my Arabs 
would nod sideways, which is their 
method of expressing the affirmative, 
“Eywa, El Khuds, El Khuds, El 
Khuds.” 

It never was Jerusalem; it was-al- 
ways another hill; and I had plenty 
of time to think over Tasso’s descrip- 
tion of the approach to Jerusalem of 
the Crusaders, and to wish that his 
lines expressing their enthusiasm 
were only in the back of my brain 
instead of the bookcase at home; so 
that I could have shouted with the 
Crusaders in their beautiful Italian 
words, — 


“Ecco apparir Gerusalem si vede, 
Ecco additar Gerusalem si scorge, 
Ecco da mille voci unitamente 
Gerusalemme salutar si sente. 


Al gran piacer che quella prima vista, 
Dolcemente spird nell’ altrui petto, 
Alta contrizion successe, mista 
Di timoroso e riverente affetto. 
Osano appena d’ irinalzar la vista 
Ver la citta, di Cristo albergo eletto; 
Dove mori, dove sepulto fue 
Dove poi rivesti le membra sue. 


Sommessi accenti e tacite parole 
Rotti singulti e fllebili sospiri 
Della gente che ’n un s’ allegra e duole, 
Fan che per!’ aria un mormorio s’ aggiri, 
Qual nelle folte selve udir si suole, 
S’ avvien che tra le fronde il vento spiri, 
O quale infra gli scogli o presso ai lidi 
Sibila il mar percosso in rauchi stridi. 


Nudo ciascuno il pié calca il sentiero; 
Che I’ esempio de’ duci ogn’ altro move. 
Serico fregio o d’ or, piuma o cimiero 
Superbo, dal suo capo ognun rimove; 

Ed insieme del cor I’ abito altero 

Depone, e calde e pie lagrime piove. 

Pur, quasi al pianto abbia la via rinchiusa, 
Cos} parlando ognun se stesso accusa: 


Dunque, ove tu, Signor, di mille rivi 
Sanguinosi il terren lasciasti asperso, 
D’amaro pianto almen duo fonti vivi 
In 8} acerba memoria oggi io non verso? 
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mio cor, che non derivi 
Per gli occhi, e stilli in lagrime converso? 
Duro mio cor, che non ti spetri e frangi? 
Pianger ben merti ognor, s’ ora non piangi.”’ + 


I cannot resist from making this 
quotation from the “Gerusalemme,” 
although it is so long; for I was 
searehing for it in memory all up and 
down those hills. Especially would 
I have exclaimed, with the last words 
given above, “Ah, my hard heart! 
why not burst and break? If now 
thou couldst not weep, indeed thou 
would deserve to weep forever.” 

Tasso was happy in taking for his 
hero the true hero of the Crusades, 
Godfrey of: Bouillon, the only one 
who succeeded in founding a king- 
dom in Jerusalem, though it did but 


1“ Lo! towered Jerusalem salutes the eye! 
A thousand pointing fingers tell the tale: 
‘ Jerusalem!’ a thousand voices cry, 
* All hail, Jerusalem!’ hill, down, and dale 
Catch the glad sounds, and shout, ‘ Jerusalem, 
all hail!” 


To the pure pleasure which that first far view 

In their reviving spirits sweetly shed 

Succeeds a deep contrition, feelings new, 

Grief touched with awe, affection mixed with 
dread ; 

Scarce dare they now upraise the abject head, 

Or turn to Zion their desiring eyes, — 

The chosen city, where Messias bled, 

Defrauded Death of his long tyrannies, 
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last eighty-eight years; and Tasso, 
in his romance, keeps very near the 
track of the history. 

But Jerusalem did not yet appear 
before my eyes; for it was now so 
late we must needs go in at the near- 
est gate, and the plain at the summit 
of the last hill here stands on a level 
with the highest point of Jerusalem ; 
and from here there is no view of the 
city. That most beautiful of all views 
in the world was to be reserved for 
another time. So, past encamp- 
ments of English and Americans, 
past the long white row of the build- 
ings of the Russian house, through 
crowds of beggars, we reached the 
gate of Jaffa, and entered Jerusa- 
lem. 


Each, at his chief’s example, lays aside 

His scarf and feathered casque, with every gay 

And glittering ornament of knightly pride, 

And barefoot treads the consecrated way ; 

Their thoughts, too, suited to their changed 
array. 

Warm tears devout their eyes in showers dif- 
fuse, — 

Tears that the haughtiest temper might allay; 

And yet, as though to weep they did refuse, 

Thus to themselves their hearts of hardness 
they accuse : — 


‘Here, Lord, where currents from thy wounded 
side 
d the besprinkled ground with sanguine 
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New clothed his limbs with life, and r 
the skies. 


Low accents, plaintive whispers, groans pro- 
found, 
Sighs of a people that in gladness grieves, 
And melancholy murmurs float around; 
Till the sad air a thrilling sound receives, 
Like that which sobs amidst the dying leaves, 
When with autumnal winds the forest waves; 
‘Or dash of an insurgent sea, that heaves 
On lonely rocks, or, locked in winding caves, 
Hoarse through their hollow aisles in wild, low 
cadence raves. 


red, 

Should not these two quick springs at least 
their tide 

In bitter memory of thy passion shed ? 

And melt’st thou not, my icy heart, where bled 

Thy dear Redeemer ? still must pity sleep? 

My flinty bosom, why so cold and dead ? 

Break, and with tears the hallowed region 
steep! 

If that thou weep’st not now, forever should’st 
thou weep!’” — Wiffen’s translation; 

Canto III., 8d-9th stanzas. 
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CHURCH AND STATE IN AMERICA. 


BY HENRY W. BELLOWS. 


[The assembly of a convention of per- 
sons, self-called and self-chosen, with the 
design of changing the Constitution of 
the United States into the theological 
creed of a majority of its people, called 
forth from Dr. Bellows a careful protest, 
which he delivered before several audi- 
ences, first of all, in the installation of 
Rev. Frederic Hinckley, as pastor of the 
First Unitarian Church at Washington. 
We have obtained his permission to pub- 
lish it ; and we have thought it proper, in 
consideration of the immediate impor- 
tance of the subject, to place the address 
before the public in other forms, that it 
may meet the attention which it will com- 
mand at as early 2 moment as possible. 
The reader will see at once, that the ad- 
dress is not of transient interest, but in- 
volves principles which must be kept in 
mind in all our ecclesiastical discussions. ] 


No place and no occasion could 
offer a fairer or fuller opportunity 
than the present to discuss the rela- 
tions of Church and State in this 
country. 

We are standing here in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, upon purely na- 
tional ground, under the sole domin- 
ion and protection of the general 
government, with the Constitution of 
the United States, without the inter- 
vention of State laws, as the direct 
guide and guarantee of all political 
rights and duties. To this ground, 
in view of the national Capitol, and 
under protection of Congress, may 
come Jews and Christians, Believers 
and Infidels, Orthodox and Heterodox, 
great Sects and small Sects, Roman 
Catholics and Protestants, Method- 
ists and Universalists, Episcopalians 
and Quakers, Trinitarians and Unita- 
rians, Theists, Polytheists, Atheists, 
Pagans, Mahometans, Chinese wor- 


shippers of their ancestors, Indian 
worshippers of the Great Spirit, 
claiming the equal right to worship, 
or not to worship, according to the 
dictates of their own consciences, the 
customs of their parents, or the 
caprices of their own ignorance; to 
propagate and defend their opinions, 
to enjoy unmolested their own views, 
and to share equally the protection 
of the national law. It is an anoma- 
lous and extraordinary state of things. 
But if you turn from the door of the 
Catholic Cathedral, the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, the Methodist 
Chapel, the Friends’ Meeting-house, 
the Jewish Synagogue, towards the 
Capitol, you see at once the necessity 
and the blessedness of the liberty of 
conscience and the freedom of worship 
guaranteed by the Constitution. For 
there, beneath that dome over which 
the Goddess of Liberty presides, sit 
the representatives of more than 
forty States and Territories, stretch- 
ing over twenty-five degrees of lati- 
tude, and fifty-eight degrees of longi- 
tude, — States originally settled, some 
by Puritans, some by Cavaliers; now 
by Roman Catholics, and now by 
Quakers; here by Jews, and there in 
part by Pagans; and since peopled 
and occupied by representatives of 
the most diverse shades of Christian 
and non-Christian opinion. Upon 
what principle, except that of an es- 
sential and permanent divorce of 
Church and State, could a political 
union be established and maintained 
in a country like ours? What form 
of Christianity could have been es- 
tablished by law as the national faith 
or church, under the special protec- 
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tion and encouragement of the civil 
power, either at the origin, or at any 
later period of the Federal Union? 
What terrible complications and an- 
tagonisms would have vexed our poli- 
tics, if questions of religious faith and 
ecclesiastical polity had been allowed 
to enter into the Constitution, and be- 
come subjects of political regulation ! 
There is not a country on the globe 
that could so .ill bear union between 
Church and State as this. In the old- 
est States of Europe, dating back to 
periods when the people had no share 
either in the government of the State 
or Church, the union between them, 
most natural and most necessary in 
imperial or aristocratic eras of history, 
‘has yet caused at all times trouble, 
and at some times ruin, and is now 
one of the chief sources of anxiety 
in every highly-civilized monarchical 
country. England is cautiously un- 
buckling one by one the straps that 
harness the Church and the State 
together. France is dissolving under 
the despotism which this union had 
alone rendered possible ; and Church 
and State are ingulfed in the whirl- 
pool which is finally produced every- 
where when national ideas and 
national institutions. are found in 
conscious or unconscious conflict. 
Italy has just entered Rome, — Rome 
so many times, and in so many dif- 
ferent spheres, mistress of the world, 
in imperial power, in military sway, 
in jurisprudence, in arts, in reli- 
gion,— entered it to discrown the 
pope as a temporal ruler, and dismiss 
him as a political sovereign from her 
Capitol, by the will of Roman Catho- 
lics themselves, while he stays the 
unmolested and beloved spiritual head 
of the vast church of which he has 
so long been the pure and revered 
pontiff. 

Government, it must be remem- 
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bered, is such a profound necessity of 
society, and especially of national 
society, that, practically, it has, and 
can have, no fixed conditions and no 
unchanging forms. Every form of 
government has at some time been 
justified by necessity. The tyrants 
of Athens and Rome ruled by divine 
right, when Athens and Rome, in a 
state of military anarchy, deserved 
and admitted no better governors. 
There is a science of politics; and 
happy is the nation where the purest 
theory of the State can be incarnated 
in public law and custom. But 
nations are not the birth of theories, 
but of circumstances and providential 
necessities. Statesmanship, or the 
art of politics, must not be con- 
founded with the science of politics. 
Statesmen who make or change con- 
stitutions are bound to make or 
change them to suit the wants and 
possibilities of the people for whom 
they exist. They cannot wisely or 
profitably force upon a nation a 
government which, on scientific prin- 
ciples, may be better or best; they 
must take that form of government 
which the nation can bear or support. 
Doubtless political science would 
always divorce the Church and the 
State: but living history has not in 
the past forbidden the banns; nor will 
statesmanship yet justify the separa- 
tion in all cases. It is impossible to 
doubt that, for long ages, the union 
of Church and State was absolutely 
necessary and beneficial, and the 
averter of more evils than it caused. 
Very likely holy Russia finds ample 
justification in the union she so 
jealously maintains between the 
Church and the State; but the fact 
is @ curious commentary on the 
peculiar sympathy which politicians 
assume to exist between two nations, 
America and Russia, which, in re- 
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spect of autocratic and democratic 
rule, popular superstition and popular 
enlightenment, are at opposite poles. 
Happily, our founders were com- 
pelled, and by a blessed necessity, to 
introduce at the very beginning a 
truly scientific principle into the 
foundation of the national law and 
life. They declared a complete and 
perpetual divorce between the Church 
and the State. They were learned 
statesmen, and wide and careful stu- 
dents of history. They recalled 
freshly all the fearful religious wars 
of Germany, France, and England, 
and knew how the succession wars in 
England, and the struggles of Hugue- 
not and Catholic princes in France 
and the Netherlands had deluged 
both lands in blood, and kept the 
crown swimming in gore. They most 
wisely, most blessedly, and, with a 
wisdom greater than they knew, de- 
termined that religion and politics in 


this country should have no other 
connection than in the private hearts 


of the people. The State should 
know no church. It should respect 
and honor religion, and protect the 
rights and worship of all religionists ; 
but it should support, it should favor, 
no branch of Christian faith as 
against others, nor Christianity as 
against other religions. 

In some other countries, this might 
be, nay, would be, a perilous experi- 
ment. Religion is a great public in- 
terest. The well-being, the order and 
security, of the nation depend upon its 
support and nourishment. It must 
not be, and cannot be, suffered to fall 
into neglect. If our founders had said 
or thought that the State derived no 
necessary support from the religion of 
the people, and that it was a matter of 
no consequence to statesmen whether 
public worship and religious teaching 
were maintained or not, they would 
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have shown themselves blind leaders 
of the blind. No: they saw and felt, 
that, in our country, the people were 
intelligent and thoughtful enough to 
maintain religion in ways suited to 
their own convictions and wants, by 
voluntary or local support; that the 
Church did not need, nay, would not 
endure, connection with, or support 
from, the State, nor the State interfer- 
ence or direction from the Church. 
They felt in advance just what experi- 
ence has fully shown, that religion 
would flourish best in America in per- 
fect freedom; and that its influence 
upon the public weal, economically, 
morally, politically, would be vastly 
greater in its indirect or informal 
character than through any direct or 
established union which in any one or 
any ten forms it might have with the 
State. And so, providentially and 
benignantly, the State and the Church 
were separated in America. It is still 
a subject of curious interest and in- 
quiry among the noblest thinkers and 
observers in England, by what im- 
pulses ard methods the voluntary sys- 
tem in religion works in America. 
No amount of written or second-hand 
testimony to its success ever seems 
quite to satisfy them. The experi- 
ence is so novel, and contrary to all 
their past usage and present custom, 
that it baffles their imagination. We, 
on the contrary, lave become so used 
to it, that we do not even appreciate 
its difficulties elsewhere, its blessings 
at home, or the necessity of watching 
against any encroachments upon it in 
our own land. 

The very words Church and State 
have an un-American meaning, and 
correspond only in a figurative way 
to what we really mean when we 
speak, as Americans, of the civil and 
the religious interests of the nation. 


When Louis XIV. said, “The State; 
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‘it is I,” he simply epitomized the 
long-prevailing, and perhaps long- 
needed, opinion existing among Euro- 
pean and Asiatic peoples, that nations 
lived in their rulers, — an idea which 
is only a little enlarged when nations 
are supposed to live in their govern- 
ments. Still, to a greater or less de- 
gree, in older nations, the national life, 
honor, and liberty are looked for as 
existing in, and secured and protected 
mainly by, the national government. 
We do not receive this idea in Ameri- 
ca. The government, in certain re- 
spects only, represents the nation, — 
does certain things for the nation, 
speaks for it with foreign powers, makes 
war and peace, forms treaties, imposes 
taxes, and regulates coins and cur- 
rency. We are indeed greatly con- 
cerned for its purity, honor, energy, 
and wisdom: but we deliberately con- 
fine its sphere to the fewest possible 
things ; and we admit its interference 
with nothing that can exist without 
its aid. It is a machine necessarily 
‘running on human hearts and wills, 
but a machine after all. It repre- 
sents, but is not, the nation. It often 
does things for which we are legally 
responsible, for which we are not mor- 
ally responsible. If our business- 
agent steals, we must pay; but we 
need not own ourselves thieves. Be- 
cause the government has no religion 
as a government, it does not follow 
that the nation has no religion, much 
less that the governors in their private 
characters have none. The nation 
has so much religion, that it will not 
allow its political agent or servant, the 
government, tocharge itself with its re- 
ligious affairs. It attends to its religion 
in other ways, and simply instructs its 
government to leave faith and wor- 
ship to the people, to manage it after 
their own several fashions. Histori- 
cally considered, and as a matter of 
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fact, there can be no question of two 
things: that the United States of 
America is first a Christian nation, 
and second a Protestant nation; that 
is to say, the overbalancing faith of the 
people is both Christian and Protestant. 
But the government, as a government, 
is neither Christian nor Protestant, ex- 
cept by unconscious and inevitable in- 
fluence of custom and usage and feel- 
ing indirectly brought to bear upon 
it, simply because the government 
is not a religious agent or representa- 
tive. Noris the Constitution intend- 
ed to be, nor is it, a full expression of 
the national life. It is properly con- 
fined to what concerns the political 
principles and interests of the nation. 
We found, in our recent war, how 
much greater and stronger the nation- 
al life was than the Constitution. Ex- 
cepting that all constitutions profess 
justice, truth, and honor, there is nei- 
ther an avowedly moral nor a pro- 
fessedly religious character to the Con- 
stitution. The moral sense of the 
nation, ever improving and increasing, 
cannot be shut up in a fixed docu- 
ment: the religious faith of the nation, 
continually changing and heighten- 
ing, cannot be stereotyped in a na- 
tional creed. The Constitution con- 
fines itself to guaranteeing religious 
liberty, and the equality of all religious 
confessions before the law. It makes 
no declaration of faith, theistic or 
otherwise; it denies no creed, Chris- 
tian ornon-Christian ; and this not from 
indifference to religion, or indiffer- 
ence to morality, or indifference to 
Christianity in the nation, but from 
respect to the moral and religious feel- 
ings and rights of the nation. Reli- 
gion is, and always has been, too deep 
and general an interest in America, 
too earnestly disputed, too zealously 
investigated, too variously, because 
too thoughtfully, considered, to allow 
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of any interference with it from the 
State. Were the chief interest in re- 
ligion resident in the governing class, 
in politicians or public officers, or were 
religion valued in this country, as it 
has been in many others, as an instru- 
ment of political power and manage- 
ment of the masses, its appearance in 
the Constitution might be justified. 
Its non-appearance there is the great- 
est testimony any nation ever offered 
_ to its existence where it belongs,—in 

the minds and hearts and lives of the 
people; in the national heart, and not 
in the government head or the politi- 
cal mouth. It is curious enough, that 
just at the moment when vigorous 
associations are springing up for the 
purpose of engrafting theological dog- 
mas upon the Constitution, as though 
the nation were Godless or Christless 
because God and Christ do not appear 
in the Constitution, the older nations 
should be sending deputations of anx- 
ous and earnest Christians to America, 
to learn what the cause and methods 
of our warmer and more popular reli- 
gious and Christian life are. In other 
nations, where God and Christ appear 
in State constitutions, in elaborate 
articles of faith, upheld by public law ; 
where bishops, as bishops, sit in the 
house of lords, or are privy councillors ; 
where religion is established and sup- 
ported by the State,—the Christian 
faith languishes, is virulently attack- 
ed and denied by the thinking class, 
loses the sympathy and support of the 
working-people, and presents an anx- 
ious problem to its true friends. In 
the freedom here allowed to religion, 
in the blessed emulation of the vari- 
ous churches and denominations, in 
the unchecked right of free inquiry, 
in the absolute dissociation of Church 
and State, Christianity finds here free 
development, adapts her forms to the 
needs and possibilities of all schools 
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of experience and all classes of soci- 
ety, becomes an object of general or 
universal interest, and puts forth new 
powers, and every day gets a stronger 
hold of ‘the national heart. Other 
forms of faith, derived from less ad- 
vanced stages of human society, but 
to which blood and race and memory 
give a sacred character, here have 
equal rights with Christianity be- 
fore the law and the Constitution. 
But is it because the nation in its 
heart recognizes the moral equality 
or proper rivalry of Judaism, Mor- 
monism, Paganism, Mahometanism, 
with Christianity, as religions equally 
divine, authoritative, and worthy of 
the people’s attention and support? 
or is it simply because the nation, 
overwhelmingly Christian in its heart, 
has the wise magnanimity, as well as 
the high statesmanship, to declare and 
to feel that political rights shall notde- 
pend on religious preferences or theo- 
logical majorities, shall not be denied to ° 
Jew or Gentile, Pagan or Infidel; that 
Christianity shall not owe its life. to 
the patronage of the Constitution, nor 
religious truth be at the mercy of acts 
of Congress? Is it not because we 
are a Christian nation that we are a 
tolerant government? Is it not the 
Christianity in the hearts of the peo- 
ple that makes them not only fearless 
of what Polytheism, Paganism, Juda- 
ism, or any other imperfect or partial 
religion, can do in a free nation, with 
a free press, and a free life, but even 
disposed to rejoice that those who are 
not able to share the high and blessed 
principles of their Christian faith are 
permitted to enjoy the full privileges 
of their political freedom, among the 
chiefest of which is the right of not 
being constrained in their religious 
opinions, or disfavored in conscience 
by the law? When, then, vigorous 
and earnest men, of high and pure 
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character, constitute themselves, as 
they are now doing, into public socie- 
ties, to agitate for the introduction 
into the Constitution of the United 
States of declarations of faith in “Al- 
mighty God, as the source of all au- 
thority and power in civil government, 
the Lord Jesus Christ as the Ruler 
among the nations, and his revealed 
will as of supreme authority, in order 
toconstitute a Christian government,” 
while respecting both the motives 
and the perfect right of such excellent 
persons to agitate the question, it is 
highly important to protest, at the 
very outset of these movements, against 
the retrograde policy, the perilous con- 
sequences, the anti-American charac- 
ter, of such a measure. The polythe- 


ism, the tri-theism, the atheism, in 
America, are fair and proper subjects 
of criticism, of reprobation, of discus- 
sion and dissension, in the press, the 
pulpit, on the platform, and in litera- 
ture. Christians may properly unite 


to defend their own faith, and to dis- 
courage and disprove every faith that 
opposes or denies it; but one field 
they cannot enter, without undoing 
the greatest work our fathers accom- 
plished. They cannot erect their dog- 
matic fortresses, or plant their theo- 
logical batteries, within the Constitu- 
tion. What is proposed in the amend- 
ment, already indorsed by several 
large conventions, and already, if I 
am not mistaken (in an independent 
form), brought by a senator from Illi- 
nois before the Senate, is to commit 
the Constitution of the United States 
to these three points: first, that all 
civil government owes all its authority 
and power to Almighty God; second, 
that the Lord Jesus Christ is the 
Ruler among the nations; third, that 
his revealed will, the Bible, is of su- 
preme authority in a Christian gov- 
ernment. 


There isa sense in which these 
propositions are true; and they are 
becoming propositions for Christian 
churches and conventions to enter- 
tain. But if they were absolutely 
true to all Christians, as they are only 
to a great majority, they are wholly 
out of place in the Constitution. 
They overlook the fact that the Con- 
stitution is not a religious, a theolo- 
gical, or even Christian charter, but 
belongs to Jew and Gentile, Christian 
and Pagan, alike. F 

Each of these three articles directly 
contradicts the whole spirit and in- 
tention of the national will, as ex- 
pressed in its existing Constitution. 
The government of this country de- 
rives its power and authority from the 
people of the nation, and in no proper 
political sense from any other source. 
Our governors are not sacred persons, 
— governors by divine right, like old- 
world kings. The government is not 
an altar, but a machine; not a mas- 
ter, but a servant. We are not under 
a theocracy, like the ancient Jews. 
Christians individually, or even col- 
lectively, recognize the fact that civil 
government is an ordinance of God 
for them, and, like every thing else 
valuable and true, has a religious ob- 
ligation ; but the power and author- 
ity of civil government does not in 
the least degree depend upon the 
recognition or acknowledgment of this 
fact, any more than the sun’s heat de- 
pends on our theory of it. Nobody 
can be required, by the civil power, to 
obey the laws of the land as laws of 
Almighty God; nor can anybody ex- 
cuse himself from obeying them, on the 
ground that he does not recognize any 
such authority or power as Almighty 
God. In seeming to strengthen, we 
really weaken the civil power, by call- 
ing in the power and authority of 
Almighty God as its political founda- 
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tion; for we acquit those who deny 
this authority from an obligation to 
obey it. Leave the civil power where 
it rests, —on its necessity, its utility, 
and the will of the people; and let 
the Christian sentiment, which recog- 
nizes God in the powers that be, come 
in to the voluntary support of civil 
authority, without implying that those 
who are not Christians, and not the- 
ists, are in any way released, and you 
get all the advantages, without any 
of the disadvantages, of the union of 
civil and religious authority. 

But the first is not half as dan- 


gerous and inadmissible as the sec-. 


ond clause of the proposed amend- 
ment, “That the Lord Jesus Christ 
is the Ruler among the nations.” 
Here is a positive sectarian dogma of 
a certain immense majority, yet still 
only a part, of the Christian Church, 
which it is proposed to lodge perma- 
nently in the Constitution. However 
respectable, however excellent, how- 
ever numerous, the believers in this 
dogma may be, however large their 
present majority, it is a well-known 
fact, that in no sense in which they 
mean to use it is this proposition re- 
ceived by some of the most scholarly, 
thoughtful, intelligent, and blameless 
Christian sects. What must the Uni- 
tarians, the Universalists, the Chris- 
tians, the Hicksite Friends, the Free 
Religionists, the Jews, say to the 
proposition, that the Lord Jesus 
Christ is the Ruler among the na- 
tions? They none of them believe 
that Jesus Christ and Almighty God 
are the same person. They all be- 
lieve that Almighty God is the Ruler 
among the nations, and not Jesus 
Christ. Nay, it is because they do 
not believe that Jesus Christ is God, 
or the Ruler among the nations, 
that Trinitarian Christians wish to 
get this declaration of their own op- 
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posite faith put, by a majority vote, 
into the Constitution. It may be sup- 
posed to be a conscientious attempt, 
on their part, to enlist the Consti- 
tution in the service of theological 
faith. Seeing the hopelessness of 
putting down these sects by argu- 
ment, they must be discountenanced 
and disfranchised by the civil power! 
Will the weaker and feebler sects of 
Christians in this country look on 
indifferently or inactively, and see 
this “holy alliance” of the stronger 
sects conspiring to get the theological 
opinions of a majority ingrafted upon 
the Constitution of the United States ? 
And will the untheological, unsecta- 
rian people of the country, who care lit- 
tle for the distinctions in ecclesiastical 
or dogmatical Christianity, allow this 
keg of theological gunpowder, which 
the lovers of creeds are so innocently 
wheeling about the country, to be set 
down upon the very corner-stone of 
their civic temple? I warn them, I 
warn the country, that such an 
amendment would plant the seeds of 
disunion and religious war in this na- 
tion; and that they wholly misunder- 
stand the temper and character of 
the American people, in expecting to 
get their consent to so perilous an 
abuse of theological influence, so 
open an attack upon the sacred di- 
vorce between Church and State. 

But the third proposition is, because 
more definite, still more objectiona- 
ble. It settles, peremptorily, two 
questions for the nation, that the na- 
tion mean to keep open and out of 
politics: first, that our government 
(not the nation) is a Christian gov- 
ernment; and second, that the Bible 
is Christ’s, and therefore God’s re- 
vealed will, and is of supreme au- 
thority. 

First. That this isa Christian nation, 
but one refusing to consider or acknowl- 
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edge or disclaim any theological or 
religious character in its government, 
has already been sufficiently set forth. 
For Christian reasons, and in the in- 
terest of Christianity, the Christian 
wisdom and faith in the hearts of 
American citizens have warned them 
to keep religious, theological, and ec- 
clesiastical questions wholly out of 
their civil Constitution and their poli- 
tics. They expect to be, they claim 
to be, a more and not less Christian 
nation on this account; and they will 
not consent to needlessly wound or 
discourage the civil loyalty of Jews, 
Pagans, infidels, or non-Christian men, 
by setting up a target for theological 
hostility in a Constitution which be- 
longs to the whole American people, 
and ultimately toall mankind. Second, 
that the Bible, meaning King James’s 
version, is God’s or Christ’s revealed 
will, and of supreme authority, is dis- 
puted by Roman Catholics, by Jews, 
so far as its most precious part, the 
New Testament, is concerned; by 
learned men in Christendom, who are 
settling and unsettling its canon every 
day; by all consistent believers in the 
right of private judgment, who must 
come back to reason and conscience as 
the final authority at last; while the 
nature of inspiration itself is thorough- 
ly undetermined among competent au- 
thorities. Yet the plain object of this 
amendment is to put the Bible in its 
old character, as a literally and plena- 
rily inspired book, into the Constitu- 
tion, and, through it, to keep it in the 
public schools against the wishes and 
protests of Roman Catholics or of un- 
believers. In short, a more or less nu- 
merous class of American Christians 
are, if they have their way, about set- 
tling for the whole country its ques- 
tions and doubts upon some of the 
most difficult, disputed, and anxious 
subjects of theological opinion. They 
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propose to settle just what Christian- 
ity is, just who Christ was, just what 
the Bible is, just what the relations 
are of the civil and the religious pow- 
ers in this and all countries. The 
nation will object to ¢his claim to om- 
niscience and omnipotence. It will 
not deputize to any self-called conven- 
tion a duty so sericus, an office so 
needless, a purpose so perilous as this. 

I have said that, historically consid- 
ered, or as a matter of present fact, 
this.is a Christian nation, Christian in 
its origin, temper, prevailing faith, and 
reputation, and that the absence of any 
declaration of its theistic and Chris- 
tian faith in its political Constitution 
does not touch the fact of its Chris- 
tianity, nor bring it into doubt in oth- 
er nations, nor render it questionable 
at home. We refuse to bring theo- 
logical and religious questions, be- 
cause of their importance, and the 
immense jealousies they arouse, and 
because of their nature, as questions, 
between the individual soul and its 
Maker, into the political charter which 
is designed to express the common and 
equal rights of all citizens. The govern- 
ment, meanwhile, is neither Christian 
nor non-Christian, simply because the 
nation, in its Christian strength and 
sense of justice and charity, declines 
to make the political platform the 
place where it announces its creed, — 
to make the government its religious 
agent or representative. It has 
learned, from experience in other 
countries, the dangers of the union be- 
tween Church and State, religion 
and politics. For its Christian faith 
and character, the nation refers the 
world to its religious statistics, its 
newspapers, its charities, its general 
life, its literature, its homes, and its 
temples of worship. It would be 
amusing, if it were not mournful, to 
observe, that, among the inducements 
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to introduce the theistic and theologi- 
cal amendment to which I have re- 
ferred into our Constitution, the ex- 
cellent president of the recent conven- 
tion, held March, 1870, at Pittsburgh, 
called the attention of the body to the 
fact that the Southern States, when 
in active rebellion, and in arms 
against the United States, did intro- 
duce into their new Constitution this 
very recognition of God, which he de- 
sires us to follow them in introducing 
to ourown Constitution. At the very 
moment they were treasonably violat- 
ing the law of the God they professed 
to recognize as the head of the State 
of which they were citizens, they were 
ostentatiously putting his name and 
political sovereignty into their funda- 
mental law, and making him the spon- 
sor of their rebellion. Can we not very 
clearly distinguish between that re- 
ligion which cries “ Lord, Lord!” in 
political and civil documents, and that 
religion which, without State profes- 
sion, does “ the things which he says” 
in its national or common life ? 

But this is not only historically, 
and as a matter of fact, a Christian 
nation, it is also in the same sense a 
Protestant nation. The overwhelm- 

+ ing majority of the people are Protest- 
ant in name and temper and purpose ; 
but surely the government is not a Pro- 
testant government. A Roman Cath- 
olic, a Jew, is eligible to the office of 
president, or chief justice, senator, 
representative. Did Mr. Taney’s po- 
sition as chief justice, Catholic as he 
was, compromise the Protestant char- 
acter of this nation? Certainly not ; 
it showed plainly its Protestant spirit 
and character. Had this been a Ro- 
man Catholic nation or government, 
no Protestant could have been made 
chief justice, much less president. 
We have had several Unitarian presi- 
dents; the Adamses, Mr. Fillmore, by 
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profession perhaps Jefferson, and Lin- 
coln, in fact; but does that prove that 
this nation, as a matter of fact, is not 
still not only Protestant, but also 
Trinitarian and “Orthodox” in its 
dogmatic faith ? Certainly not. The 
nation does not look for theological 
qualifications, or even forms of reli- 
gious conviction, in its political agents. 
It ought to look, and would that it 
looked more, to moral character and 
political ability; but God avert the 
day when it shall inquire into the the- 
ological opinions of its candidates for 
political office ! 

It is the vast importance of keep- 
ing the political and the religious 
movements and actions of the peo- 
ple apart, and in their own indepen- 
dent spheres, that makes wise citizens, 
alike on religious and on civil grounds, 
look with alarm and jealousy on any 
endeavors on the part either of Prot- 
estants or Catholics, to secure any 
special attention or support, any par- 
tial or separate legislation, from either 
the national or the State govern- 
ments. I have already told you that 
Protestants, representing the great 
sects in this country, are now labor- 
ing, by movable conventions, to mould 
public opinion in a way to give finally 
a theological character to the Consti- 
tution. Ina much more pardonable 
spirit, because in accordance with 
their historical antecedents, their 
hereditary temper, and their ecclesi- 
astical logic, the Roman Catholics in 
this country are, in many States, and 
every great city of the Union, using 
the tremendous power they possess, as 
the make-weight of parties, to turn 
the public treasure in a strong cur- 
rent into their own channels, and 
thus secure an illegitimate support as 
a religious body. is not too much 
to guess that more than half of the 
ecclesiastical wealth of the Roman- 
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the wishes and convictions of a Prot- 
estant country, has been voted to it 
in lands and grants, by municipalities 
and legislatures trading for Irish votes. 
The Catholic Church thus has a fac- 
titious prosperity and progress. It is 
largely sustained by Protestants; not 
on grounds of charity and toleration, 
or from a sense of its usefulness (that 
were well, pgivately done), but from 
low and unworthy political motives 
in both the great parties of the 
country. Now, that Roman Catho- 
lics themselves should take advantage 
of their solidarity as a people and a 
church, and of the power of their 
priesthood with all uninformed and 
some enlightened communicants, to 
turn the political mill into a ma- 
chine for grinding their ecclesiastical 
grist, is not unnatural nor wholly un- 
pardonable; but it is fearfully dan- 
gerous to them and to us. Their 
success, due to the sense of the Prot- 
estant strength, which thinks it can 
afford to blink their machinations, 
or to the pre-occupation of the public 
mind with the emulative business pur- 
suits of the time, or to the confidence 
which the American people seem to 
feel in the final and secure divorce of 
Church and State, — their unchecked 
success encourages them to bolder 
and more bold demands, and accus- 
toms the people to more careless and 
perilous acquiescence in their claims. 
The principle of authority in religion, 
which has so many temperamental 
adherents in all countries; the in- 
herent love of pomp and show in 
worship, strongest in the least edu- 
cated ; a natural weariness of sectarian 
divisions, commonest among lazy 
thinkers and stupid consciences, — all 
these play into the hands of the Ro- 
manists, and they are making hay 
while the sun shines. 
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There are no reviews, no news- 
papers, in this country, so bold and 
unqualified, none so unscrupulous 
and so intensely zealous and partisan, 
none so fearless and outspoken, as the 
Catholic journals. They profess to 
despise Protestant opposition. They 
deride the feeble tactics of the other 
Christian sects. They are more ultra- 
montane, more Roman, more Papal, 
than French, German, Austrian, Ba- 
varian, Italian, believers. They avow 
their purpose to make this a Roman 
Catholic country; and they hope to 
live on the Protestant enemy while 
they are converting him. They often 
put their religious faith above their 
political obligation, and, as bishops 
and priests, make it a duty to the 
church for their members to vote as 
Catholics, and not as American citi- 
zens. Not what favors the peace, 
prosperity, and union of the nation, 
but what favors their church, is the 
supreme question for them at every 
election. And American politicians, 
for their own predatory purposes, have 
taught them this, and are their leaders 
in it. Now, as an American citizen, 
I say nothing against the equal rights 
of the Roman Catholics and the Prot- 
estants. Both may lawfully strive in | 
their unpolitical spheres for the 
mastery, and the law may not favor 
or disfavor either ; nor can any thing be 
done to prevent Roman Catholics from 
using their votes as Roman Catholics, 
if they please. It is against the 
spirit, but not against the letter, of 
the Constitution. At any rate, it can- 
not be helped: only it may compel 
Protestants to form parties, and vote, 
as Protestants, against Roman-Catho- 
lic interests; which would be a de- 
plorable necessity, and lead, sooner 
or later, through religious parties in 
politics, to religious wars. The way 
to avoid such a horrible possibility — 
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alas! such a threatening probability, 
for the next generation — is at once 
to look with the utmost carefulness 
and the utmost disfavor upon every 
effort on the part of either Protestants 
or Catholics to mix up sectarian or 
theological or religious questions with 
national and State and city politics. 
Every appeal of a sect or denomina- 
tional church or charity, of any de- 
scription, to the general government, 
or State or city government, for sub- 
sidies or favors, should be at once 
discountenanced and forbidden by 
public opinion, and made impossible 
by positive statute. The Protestant 
sects in this country should hasten to 
remove from their record any advan- 
tages whatever, guaranteed to them 
by civil law through any partiality or 
sectarian distinction. The most im- 
portant privilege they enjoy by law, 
in most of the States, is the right of 
Keeping the Bible in the public 
schools. It is a privilege associated 
with the tenderest and most sacred 
symbol of the Protestant faith, — the 
Bible. To exclude it from the pub- 
lic schools is to the religious affections 
of Protestants like Abraham’s sac- 
rifice of his only son. When it was 
first proposed, I felt horror-stricken, 
and instinctively opposed it. But I 
have thought long and anxiously upon 
the subject, and have, from pure 
logical necessity and consistency, 
been obliged to change, nay, reverse, 
my opinion. 

Duty to the unsectarian character 
of our civil institutions demands that 
this should be made. It will not be 
any disclaimer of the importance of the 
Bible in the education of American 
youth, but only a concession that 
we cannot carry on the religious with 
the secular education of American 
children, at the public expense, and 
in the public schools. So long as 
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Protestant Christian insist, merely 
in the strength of their great ma- 
jority, upon maintaining the Bible 
in the public schools, they justify 
Roman Catholics in demanding that 
the public money for education shall 
be distributed to sects in proportion 
to the number of children they edu- 
cate. This goes far to break up the 
common-school system of this coun- 
try; and, if carried Sut, must ulti- 
mately tend to dissolve the Union, 
which depends upon the community 
of feeling and the homogeneity of 
culture secured by an unsectarian 
system of common schools. 

Let the Protestant portion of the 
country, the vast majority, by its ut- 
ter fidelity to the divorce of Church 
and State, of religion and politics, 
throw all theological, religious, and 
ecclesiastive questions back where 
they belong, — into the arena of logic, 
historical evidence, literary or reli- 
gious discussion ; into pulpits, synods, 
religious conferences,—and it will 
quickly appear whether this is a Pro- 
testant country or not. It is only 
because we foolishly allow our Jesuit- 
ical friends to drag the Roman-Cath- 
olic Church into the political circus, 
and hitch the horses of party’ and 
legislation to its wheels, that we see 
its alarming progress. They, we may 
be sure, intoxicated with present suc- 
cess, will do their utmost to keep 
their religious affairs mixed in with 
all political questions. They thrive 
by it. But will they not pause to 
consider whether their present swift 
advance on the route, and by this 
method, is not the road to ruin? 
Has not the history and fate of 
American slavery a solemn lesson for 
them? Did not that “domestic in- 
stitution ” attempt to make itself a 
national one, establish its propaganda, 
send its missionaries to Congress, and 
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compel its whole political life to turn 
upon the question of extending its 
dark area? Did it not long prosper 
and thrive upon this political pabu- 
lum of threatening and fear, and 
spread, until it invaded territories 
consecrated to liberty, nay, until it 
almost seemed ready to seize the na- 
tional Capitol, — flag, archives, and 
all,—and rule over a nation held 
together by the black marble key- 
stone of negro slavery, pronounced a 
divine institution? Only slowly the 
nation comprehended its purpose; 
for it was an inevitable purpose, a part 
of the logic of slavery, not so much 
the fault, as the fatal proclivity, of its 
heirs; but, when the nation did fully 
comprehend it, it rose, and cut down 
the accursed Upas at a stroke, and 
tore its roots out of the national soil ! 
Will the American people, a Chris- 
tian-Protestant nation, see any form 
of sacramental, hierarchical, theologi- 


cal priestcraft getting possession of 
their politics and government, cheat- 
ing them, before their very eyes, out 
of their rights and liberties, and not, 
sooner or later, treat it just as they 


treated slavery? Nay, would they 
not over-ride the Constitution to save 
the nation threatened by a govern- 
ment of priests ? 

It is the certainty of this result, so 
much more fearful for them than for 
us, that makes it the duty of Pro- 
testants to warn the Catholic Hierar- 
chy, and the politicians that support 
them, whither they are tending; while 
they carefully cleanse their own skirts 
from every stain of political conniv- 
ance, or want of fidelity to the funda- 
mental law that keeps Church and 
State apart in our country. 

Of course, I shall be asked, if reli- 
gion and politics are wholly divorced, 
what we are to do with Bible oaths, 
with prayers in Congress, with presi- 
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dential piety in proclamations and 
messages. I think very little harm 
would come to the morality and piety 
of the country if they were all 
omitted. Of course, the laws concern- 
ing oaths would require important 
amendments: a lie in matier of con- 
tracts would have to be punished like 
a broken oath. Every thing else in- 
volves no principle, because it is vol- 
untary, and matter not of law but 
custom. If the president is a Chris- 
tian, surely his office does not forbid 
him speaking as a Christian; and it 
is no offence to Jew or Gentile that 
he has and professes his Christian 
faith, even in a public document; but 
good taste and public policy might be 
better served by his writing wholly in 
his official and political capacity. 

So long as custom and usage war- 
rant Christian prayers in Congress 
and Legislatures, there can be no ob- 
jection of principle, if objection is not 
taken by those who elect to hear them. 
They do not commit those who do not 
choose to be committed, and are not of 
legislative or political value or weight. 
Still, we should not be less Christian 
in character or reputation, if, on 
grounds of political duty, and separa- 
tion of Church and State, even in 
their shadows, we omitted them all. 

Let us understand, in conclusion, 
that religion and politics have their 
proper meeting place, and a far closer 
union than any between Church and 
State, in the private conscience, will, 
heart, of every citizen. Politics, to a 
religious man, will have a tremendous 
religious obligation, a full religious 
light, a profound religious influence. 
Politics to a Christian will be dis- 
charged in the light, and under the 
impulses and motives, that warm a 
Christian’s heart. But his Christian 
heart will teach him justice, charity, 
fairness, candor, and the importance 
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of keeping theological and ecclesiasti- 
cal ends (however important in them- 
selves) within their own lawful sphere. 

As Unitarians, a long-persecuted 
and disfranchised sect in Great Brit- 
ain, and still suffering injustice from 
public sentiment and religious bodies 
in this country, we are naturally 
specially , sensitive to all questions 
touching religious liberty. It has 
seemed fitting, then, to use this valu- 
able occasion, spite of its personal 
and denominational interest, for a 
larger purpose. Indeed, we need 
here in the capital a better place than 
this obscure chapel affords to plead 
for Christian liberty with the people 
of this country. Our position as a 
sect gives us a special freedom to deal 
in a broad and candid and fearless 
way with questions of this character, 
which are seldom approached by de- 
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nominations bound in creeds without 
foregone conclusions and sectarian 
biases. I am conscious, in this ap- 
peal, of none, and have honestly 
endeavored to avoid all, not by a 
mash of concession and compromise, 
but by fidelity to certain great prin- 
ciples, let them cut where they would. 
May we not hope that the Unitarian 
denomination, here and through the 
country, will feel the urgent impor- 
tance of maintaining, in this capital, 
a church worthy of our grand princi- 
ciples, and a fitting place from which 
from time to time to address the rep- 
resentative men who have charge of 
this government, and specially at those 
crises touching the civil and religious 
rights of the nation, when great 
questions arise touching the freedom 
and peace and stability of our coun- 


try? 
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BY H. L. SPENCER, ST. JOHN, N.B. 


*Tis not for us the limit to define 

Of power supreme, of Heaven’s all-pitying love. 
We trust that*both are ample, and decline 

The thought that mercy pleads in vain above. 
To hide their own short-comings, men condemn 
The frailties of their fellows; but we know 
The sternest formalists have fallen as low 

As those who once no pity drew from them. 

In blessings known, the symbol we behold 

Of greater blessings which are yet to be; 


And, undeserved, to us do they unfold 

Heaven’s perfect love and boundless charity, — 

Love that points out the straight and narrow way ; 
And charity that pardons when unwittingly we stray. 
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ZERUB THROOP’S EXPERIMENT. 


BY MRS. A. D. T. WHITNEY. 


IL 


HOw IT WAS WITH THE WHAP- 
SHARES. 


Mrs. WuHapsHARE went out 
through the tangled porch, and heard 
Mr. Throop draw the rusty bolt be- 
hind her. There was an odd blank 
in her mind as she walked down the 
hill into the town again, as if she 
had taken some hope up there with 
her that she had been long used to, 
and had buried it, and was coming 
back into her life alone, without it. 

It had been, all these ten years, a 
kind of vague assurance to her to see 
Zerub Throop go by, up and down 
the street, and to think to herself, 
“That man failed, and owed my hus- 
band eleven thousand dollars that he 
could not pay. He has got it now, 
and plenty more: I’ve a great will to 
go, some day, and remind him of it.” 

It helped her,—this undefined 
hope and half-intent, — almost uncon- 
sciously, through many a hard pinch. 
She had a nut that she might yet 
crack, as they do in fairy tales, when 
they get to the worst; and who knew 
what might come of it? Any thing, 
every thing, might; and, so long as 
there is a “might” in one’s life, one 
can go on: it is a reserve in the army 
of one’s forces. 

This morning, she had gone and 
cracked her nut; and there had come 
out of it black ashes. 

She looked so tired when she came 
in, that Martha, her daughter, did not 
tell her that the soup was burned; 
but she smelled it, coming in out of 
the fresh air. Burnt peas are pun- 


gent. 


“ There’sourdinner gone!” said she. 

“ No,” spoke out Caroline, from the 
kitchen; and she opened, with a gay 
clatter, the oven door. “Smell my 
potato puff; and we’ve an omelet 
just ready: and you’re to have a cup 
of tea, with a tablespoonful of cream 
that I got off the bowl for you this 
morning.” : 

That was Caroline Whapshare’s 
way with things. Martha took them 
harder. 

“T think the soup is always burned 
for us,” she would say. There’s a 
wrong somewhere, that things should 
be so.” 

She was like the Jews, who asked, 
“Who hath sinned, this man or his 
parents ? ” 

Caroline had the Christ-answer 
ready. 

“ Not so much a wrong, may be, as 
something to be set gloriously right. 
How good it will be when the sun 
breaks out in the west, Mattie!” 

“Yes, away down ; just a strip for 
the last minutes under the clouds, 
when the day is all gone.” 

“Even then, it is not as if there 
were not dnother coming.” 

“That does not help the Johnnie 
feeling.” 

Now, when John Whapshare had 
been a little boy, he had given the 
household this compound substan- 
tive and a proverb. They were try- 
ing to comfort him for a childish dis- 
appointment, by telling him of the 
good time he was to have next week, 
at Thanksgiving. “ Ye-e-s,” he per- 
sisted, sobbing with undiminished 
vigor; “ but what kind of a time be I 
a havin’ now?” 
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Martha thought the family had 
been brought up on the Johnnie 
feeling. 

“Mother has lost something,” she 
said to Caroline, over the dinner 
dishes, that day. “She looks as if 
she had had something put away, 
and had gone to get it, and it was not 
there.” , 

“ What queer ideas you have, Mat- 
tie!” 

“Maybe. I feel all sharpened up, 
. as if I knew things through the ends 
of my fingers. Queer ideas come of 
queer living. What are we going to 
do with that old straw matting for 
winter ?” 

“Tt was rather a pity in the begin- 
ning. Children do scrape their chairs 
so!” 

“Well, it’s the end now; and it 
has only lasted a year. It is terribly 
expensive to be poor, Car. If we 
had had a good ingrain for half as 


much again, it would have lasted six 
ears.” 
“Tl tell you what I have thought 


of,” said Car. “ That north-east par- 
lor, — we cannot do much with it in 
cold weather. What is the use of 
having a best room when you cannot 
have an every-day one? We are 
right on the corner of the street: we 
might let it for fifty or sixty dollars a 
year; and then there would be the 
carpet and all the things to spare. 
We could fill up with them splendidly 
for ever so long.” 

“That very best Brussels carpet ?” 

“Well, yes; twenty-two years old, 
is it not? Older than either you or 
I, Mattie; which is all the reason we 
venerate it so. It was the best when 
we were born; and we were never 
allowed to have any crumbs over it. 
It is not handsome.” 

“But let a room? Who to, or 
what for?” 
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’ To some comfortable old maid; 
or for an office, or a shop, or any thing. 
Why should we care? I believe I 
shall put it into mother’s head.” 

“How we should miss it in sum- 
mer !—our only cool, shady place!” 

“Tt is a good thing to let things go 
when you do not miss them. Then, 
when the missing time comes round, 
you rub along somehow. That’s the 
way for poor folks to give. I've 
something else to propound, Mattie, 
some time; and I don’t know whether 
to do it allin a heap, or to wait an- 
other year. For it must be a winter- 
strained notion too.” 

“TI think when you are pretty well 
thumped already is the time to take 
another. You might as well keep on 
hammering.” 

“We might — sell — our — garden 
— for fifteen hundred dollars, Martha 
Whapshare !” 

The first few words came slow and 
hard, trying their way as they came, 
Caroline’s eye fixed closely upon 
Martha’s face. The last all ran to- 
gether in a great hurry and triumph. 

“We might —all get into our— 
caskets!” answered Martha, with a 
sepulchral indignation. “You would 
leave us just about room enough.” 

“ Lydia ought to have those organ- 
lessons that she wants so much, and 
an organ to practise on. It would be 
a profession for her.” 

“ How do you know?” 

Caroline opened her eyes at her sister, 

“Why, of course it would. Are 
they not building new churches every- 
where, all the time? and are not all 
the women taking to preaching, which 
will leave a capital chance for any- 
body that is willing just to glorify at 
the other end, without being seen of 
men ?” 

“ Pshaw! I don’t mean that. How 
do you know about the garden ?” 
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“Tasked Rufus Abell. He knows. 
I wouldn’t go at mother, and stir her 
up for nothing, you see. 

Martha rubbed the cover of a po- 
tato-dish silently for a full minute, 
looking at nothing, with that “set- 
ness” in her features,—her eyelids 
fixed at half-mast, neither lifting nor 
falling, a white pinch in the end of 
her nose, and the corners of her 
mouth crowded down with the close 
shutting of her small jaws,—as if 
her indignation at life were held in 
somewhere behind her face, as .a 
smoker takes in and holds tobacco- 
smoke. 

“ She held her breath, and the mad 
went out at her ears,” she said once 
of herself when she was a child. 

“T think it is a very prettily-man- 
aged world,” she remarked quietly, 
when she had put the dish-cover 
down, and shaken out the towel. 
“ All Oregon and Alaska empty at 
one end, and people crowded out of 
their door-yards at the other. I’m 
going to talk to mother about it.” 

While “the mad went out at her 
ears,” Martha’s mind was always calm- 
ly made up to the inevitable. Her 
mother had lost some might, could, 
would, or should, to-day; she had 
seen that; she might as well piece 
out the conditionals for her. Martha 
Whapshare said her mother lived in 
the conditional mood. 

Caroline knew how it would be be- 
forehand; it was the regular circum- 
locution of things in the family. She 
had the ideas. Martha growled at 
and presented them ; Mrs. Whapshare 
laid them up among the mights, 
coulds, woulds, and shoulds; now and 
then one was drawn out in an emer- 
gency, and acted upon. 

Rufus Abell came, and -measured 
the garden-piece. Rufus Abell was 
surveyor, real-estate agent, broker, 
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lawyer, executor, what-not, to half 
the people, living or dead, who had, 
or had had, interests in Rintheroote. 

There were thirty-two hundred 
square feet: “it would sell,” he said, 
“ for fifty cents a foot; that would be 
sixteen hundred dollars.” Mrs. 
Whapshare went to bed with sixteen 
hundred dollars in her pocket of pos- 
sibilities. On the strength of that, 
they had sirloin-steak for dinner the 
next day. That did all the family 
good; in regular turn, it would have 
been salt fish, — “One of the make-be- 
lieve days,’ Martha called it; when 
the dinner was got over, and no one 
dined. They made believe, at regu- 
lar intervals, with salt cod, baked 
beans, pea-soup, and liver. That left 
three days in the week for something 
real,—two at first-hand, and one 
warmed up. 

Mr. Abell also put a notice up at 
the post-office, and into the village 
paper, of a desirable corner-room to 
let in a dwelling-house, in a central 
locality, suitable for a single lady or 
a professional man; apply to him. 

A great many people applied, — two 
washerwomen; a horse-car conductor 
with a wife and seven children; an 
intelligence-office keeper; the teach- 
er of a boys’ private school. At last a 
young doctor, newly come to the 
neighborhood, Arthur Plaice, got it; 
paid twenty dollars in advance for the 
first quarter, twelve of which Caro- 
line Whapshare took to the city the 
next day, and paid, also in advance, for 
the same length of time, for a Mason 
and Hamlin organ. This came out 
on the same express-wagon that 
brought Dr. Plaice’s desk and arm- 
chair and book-shelves. 

They got acquainted with their ten- 
ant over the unloading and bringing 
in. The ladies Whapshare had been 
rather shy of him before. 
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He helped the express-man bring 
in the great box into their sitting- 
room; then he staid, and unscrewed 
it for them, and drew the instrument 
safely out according to directions; 
then, when they opened it, and won- 
dered how it would sound, and what 
Lydia would say when she came home, 
he put a chair before it, and seated 
himself, opened the stops, and touched 
the keys with a few beautiful glad 
chords, and played what Caroline 
always called afterward, the “ Which 
being interpreted.” It had in it strug- 
gles and changes, and snatches of com- 
fort, and little climbing-up-hill notes, 
and sure high ones, and droppings and 
sobbings down again: yes, and “the 
very little pinches too, that nobody 
noticed but the pinched people ;” and 
it had the great reach and longing; 
and, at last, a grasp and a joy, and a 
gentle flood of bright content that 
filled the room and all their hearts as 
they listened, just as the sunset and 
the home-pleasantness filled it, and 
glorified its new aspect; with the best 
things brought in for every day, and 
the “real Brussels,” faded though it 
might be, on the floor, and the organ 
standing in the shady corner. 

The old maid, Miss Suprema 
Sharpe, lived right opposite, and could 
see, over her blinds, all that occurred. 
What she did not see, she heard ; and, 
what she did not hear, she imagined ; 
and what she saw, heard, or imagined, 
of a morning, for example, she ran up 
street of an afternoon, and told to her 
friend, Mrs. Benny Dutell, while it 
was warm; just as she might carry 
ginger-cakes. 

She was not a bad old maid, either; 
that is, she did not mean to be. She 
only lived all alone, and there did not 
much happen to her. Nine from four, 
you can’t; so you borrow ten. Miss 
Suprema went borrowing ten all along 
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the line; she got things mixed up 


sometimes, and her sums wouldn’t 
prove. 

Mrs. Benny Dutell was the post- 
master’s wife; what came to her never 
grew cool in her hands; so that you 
had your own story passed round to 
you again presently or even before- 
hand; as if it had got ahead of the 
sun round the world, — by the way of 
Upper Five Corners or Lower Green 
Point. 

Dr. Plaice had hardly gone away 
into his office, when Miss Suprema 
came “ perpendiculating” over. She 
walked very stiff and straight and 
quick; so that she seemed like a stick 
shot broadside, instead of endwise, 
keeping its uprightness as it went; or 
as a water-spout or a sand-column, 
that slides tall and swift from hori- 
zon to horizon, without a motion or a 
swaying, save determinately on. 

Nothing prevented Miss Suprema 
from getting over sooner, and meeting 
Dr. Plaice there, but an “embarras 
de richesses.” She stood in the mid- 
dle of her bedroom, and fairly spun 
when she saw the furniture going in, 
and the big box marked “ Cabinet Or- 
gan” slid over the threshold along a 
board; when she spied, by the strong 
western light shining in level through 
the room, the busy group about it un- 
packing; and when Dr. Plaice sat 
down and began to play. Her bonnet 
was in the closet; and she would have 
to turn her back, and disturb her hear- 
ing, to fetch it and put it on; besides, 
if she did, — which way? She was 
in a hurry to get to Mrs. Benny’s be- 
fore the sun went down upon her 
pheese ; and she was eager to gather 
more to go with to-morrow. She 
wanted to run right in among the 
Whapshares, and she did not want to 
“ stop things: ” the end was, that she 
came in upon their comfortable twilight 
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complacency, waiting for Lydia’s re- 
turn and rapture. 

“ Well, I declare! You are spread 
out ! 

Miss Suprema looked round the 
room beamingly. She looked at the 
carpet, and the gray moreen curtains, 
and the marble-topped pier-table : she 
did not mean to see every thing all at 
once; she let the organ wait in its 
shady corner. 

“No, Miss Suprema,” said Caro- 
line; “not spread out; only drawn 
in. The sirup is boiled down, that 
is all.” 

“To a richness? Well, how ele- 
gant you do look! You won’t let it 
make any difference towards me, will 
you; but I may run in neighborly 
just the same, if I rub my feet 
well?” 

Miss Suprema had quick little looks, 
that she sent everywhere out of her 
round brown eyes like a squirrel’s; 
never moving her body, that sat straight 
up from the edge of her chair, but 
only her head. Lydia Whapshare 
said all she wanted was a bushy tail, 
and a nut between her forepaws. But, 
to do her full credit, the nut was sel- 
dom lacking metaphorically; and the 
tale was bushy enough by the time 
she ran up the road again with it, 
along under the wall. 

With her swift, continual peeps, 
she was the first to see Dr. Arthur 
Plaice, standing again in the doorway 
of the room in the increasing twi- 
light. 

“Can you lend me a hammer for 
a moment, Mrs. Whapshare?” he 
asked. 

And while Mrs. Whapshare went 
for the hammer, Suprema Sharpe had 
a good look at him, with what light 
there was at her own back, and full 
in his face. 

He was a very handsome man, she 
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saw that, with a square, firm figure, 
not over tall, a calm equipoise in look 
and attitude, and all the indescribable 
bearing of a gentleman, that shows 
itself whether he stands quietly wait- 
ing, or moves and speaks. 

He neither came into the room, 
nor withdrew shyly, but simply 
stood where the last natural act left 
him, until it should be time for the 
next. Self-consciousness, which is 
neither ladylike nor gentlemanly, 
always has to do something between. 
Dr. Plaice could make a pause. When 
Mrs. Whapshare brought him the 
hammer, he thanked her, and turned 
away. 

“So that’s him?” said Miss Su- 
prema. 

“That is Dr. Plaice,” replied Mrs. 
Whapshare. 

“ Young, isn’t he?” 

“T dare say. I do not know his 
age.” 

“Just beginning. Well, you won’t 
be much knocked up. nights yet 
awhile. To be sure, he’s got the lit- 
tle east door to himself. It'll be 
sociable evenings. It’s a good plan 
to have somebody there. I wonder 
you never thought of it before. You 
didn’t really want that room. If you 
had only made up your mind last year, 
there was little Lot Green looking 
everywhere for a place to put up his 
sign, and begin turnin’ at law. You 
wouldn’t have had much company of 
him, though, for his evenings were 
spoken for; and it wouldn’t have been 
permanent, because he’s married now, 
and keeping house and office all to- 
gether. I guess it happened right as 
it is.” ‘ 

“We had only just come through 
to the bare floor here,” said Martha 
bluntly; “and I don’t suppose we 
shall have much to do with Dr. Plaice’s 


evenings.” 
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“ He’s right in the house, anyway ; 
and there’s always hammers and 
things; you'll get acquainted. Well, 
I must go. I only looked in for a 
minute. I'll come again. If any 
thing should happen that I shouldn’t 
be able to come, you know, why; 
there’s the doctor; and one of my 
little quinsies might be an encourage- 
ment to him.” 

She fairly forgot the organ, after all. 

She stood on the sidewalk for a 
moment, when she had got out, with 
@ flapping in her mind that she was 
subject to, like a sail in a flaw of 
wind. She trimmed her decisions, 
however, quickly, and laid her course 
direct for Mrs. Dutell’s. 

She must go, sundown or not. 


She 


had a little joke on the tip of her 
tongue that tingled. Keep it over 
night? She might as well have tried 
to keep a Spanish fly there. 

She was in too much of a hurry 


with it, though, when she reached 
Mrs. Benny’s. 

“It’s easy enough to guess now 
what will take Plaice/” she cried 
right out, without preface. 

“La! what?” said Mrs. Benny 
Dutell. 

Then Miss Suprema saw that she 
had begun at the wrong end of her 
little joke, and spoiled it. I am 
viciously glad she did. Iam glad she 
found out once in a while in her own 
small way, which was all the way she 
could, how good it is to have things 
tipped out in a hurry, wrong end fore- 
most. 

There are two kinds of gossip: the 
one that purely invents or recklessly 
misrepresents, and the one that 
shrewdly spies, puts this and that to- 
gether, guesses, and anticipates; and 
the latter is indescribably the most 
aggravating. It was Miss Suprema’s 
sort. 
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You can sit in your own room com- 
placently, with a three weeks’ influ- 
enza, and be told from outside that 
you have got the varioloid, or a soft- 
ening of the brain; or that you have 
quarrelled with your wife or husband, 
and run away. ll that will right it- 
self; but to be informed that you are 
about to give out invitations to a 
party, or publish a book, or go to 
Europe, when you can’t say you 
haven’t it in your mind, or to be 
“ speered at” in regard to an impend- 
ing engagement in your family, which 
you can neither declare nor deny, — 
to be told your own news before it is 
news,—I wonder if that was not 
the devil’s fine art in torturing Job? 
His friends came to tell him of all 
these things, which was all they were 
left alive for. I think he must have 
wished they had not been left alive, 
and that he could have found the 
things out quietly in time for himself. 

This looking over shoulders spirit- 
ually into the page of a life that is 
barely being written, this picking 
pockets of personal experience, is the 
mean enormity of which the literal 
prying into private letters or stealing 
porte-monnaies are only feeble types. 
Yet the social pickpockets run about 
safely and respectably, spending their 
stolen change, and there is no House 
of Correction for them. 

Arthur Plaice had not got his 
clothes hung up in his closet, or his 
books put up on their shelves, before 
all that might happen, — well, all that 
did happen, for what is the use of try- 
ing to keep the story back after a Miss 
Suprema has seized hold of it ? — was 
an “I told you so!” in Rintheroote. 

There are two ways in which very 
ordinary men are influenced by this 
social force which is brought to bear 
upon their doings (doings, I mean, 
which tend, or may drift, matrimoni- 
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ally), and of which they usually be-. 
come aware before the women do. It 
either frightens them off, or frightens 
them on. Arthur Plaice showed his 
manhood in that it did neither with 
him. 

He was probably well aware chat 
all Rintheroote was peeping and 
noticing, guessing and prophesying; 
yet he went in and out just the same, 
coming into easy and natural contact 
with the Whapshare family, living 
along precisely as if his life had been 
let alone. 

Caroline, the pretty one, and the 
obvious one, of the Whapshare girls, 
shielded by this simple “ grit,” as 
Robert Collyer would call it, of the 
young doctor, from the shame and 
harassment that many a delicate girl 
does have to go through,—that I 
have seen delicate girls suffer from, — 
of knowing that a thing has been sur- 
mised impertinently, and that he has 
heard it, and is shy or cool in conse- 
quence, — Caroline Whapshare went 
on innocently and quietly, and kept 
her little school up stairs. 

There was nothing said about the 
school before? No; because we came 
in at the Whapshares’ out of school- 
hours, at dinner-time, when the pea- 
soup was burning; and in the after- 
noons the little children did not come. 

Caroline Whapshare had not served 
an apprenticeship toany system. She 
had never been inside a kindergar- 
ten; but she had a garden for little 
children in her heart, as every woman 
has who is born with the genius of 
motherhood in her, —a place full of 
blessed waiting growths and living 
images of truth, vital and simple with 
the child-instinct in them, — that has 
never died out of her, but flowers forth 
in its heavenly use when the children 
come, as it was ordained. 

She was full of little bright teaching 
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thoughts. Things came to her in clear, 
happy, object-fashion. She delighted 
to tell them again to little growing 
souls, or even to think how she might 
do it. She felt always, going through 
the pleasant mind-and-spirit places, 
just as she did once in riding through 
a beautiful country, full of farm cheer- 
iness and woodland beauty, and, far 
away, unhaunted nooks and seclu- 
sions, “Oh, what lovely places to be 
a little child in!” 

So she brought out of all her school 
knowledge and her later readings, 
fresh, charming applications. There 
was nothing old and trite with her; 
nothing that only letters and sylla- 
bles stood for. The object, the very 
thing itself taught of, was palpable 
to her imagination; and she made it 
palpable to the child, in words quick 
from the live sense in herself, or in 
some quaint, clever, bewitching little 
improvised play. She kept a kinder- 
garten without knowing it, or setting 
it up to be such. 

Martha could not keep school; she 
should not have the patience, she said. 
She did the Martha-work, and was 
cumbered, and sometimes cross, poor 
girl! with much serving. 

There were times in that square 
upper south chamber, where the sun 
came in on the bare floor, and where 
three benches and three little rows of 
desks formed three sides of a quad- 
rangle, and the fireplace was the 
fourth, with the teacher’s table in the 
corner between it and the window, — 
times that those little souls will never 
forget for their early blessedness ; 
times of reciting that were like 
play, and play-times that were like — 
oh! what were they like? when they 
went “round the barberry-bush,” or 
“hunted the squirrel through the 
wood, ard lost him and found him ;” 
or sang “ Chickany, chickany, craney 
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crow,” and ran from the fox that was 
after the brood of them. Why, those 
four plain walls, and that bare floor, 
and the three little low benches that 
they jumped over for safety, were to 
them all wild and beautiful nature, 
full of fables and fairy tales that they 
were playing out. And Caroline 
Whapshare was just as young and as 
pleased, and as full of “ make-believe” 
and “ certain-true ” as any of them. 

I think it was the little school, as 
much as any thing, that Arthur Plaice 
fell in love with. 

All winter long the little feet, 
trudging up and down the long back 
stairs, and the little voices, shrill and 
sweet and happy, sounded into his 
heart and told tales there; and all 
winter long the sight of Caroline 
Whapshare’s face, fair and sunshiny, 
grew to be to him a daily bread of 
blessing that his life had waited for. 

He did spend many an evening in 
the cosey home room, where they were 
“having the good of their best 
things;” he helped Charlotte with 
her sums, and he mended Miles’s 
skates; he went off skating with 
them all, boys and girls, up the shin- 
ing river, in the still, keen moonlight ; 
he brought home nuts sometimes, and 
cracked and picked them, and Martha 
made pan-candy ; he read aloud love- 
ly stories, and books of curious fact, 
while the sewing-baskets were out 
and the needles were busy ; he showed 
John how to carve brackets and boxes; 
he played for them upon the organ ; 
and, on Sunday evenings, they all 
sang together glorious and tender 
hymns, or listened while he drew 
forth from the stops and keys the 
grand, beautiful meanings of Handel 
and Beethoven. 

He brought into the house a wealth 
of resource and companionship; and 
in return he sonsved —enans. He 
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had not had a home before for fifteen 
years ; there had only been for him 
school and college, and the world. 

Why could not people let them all 
alone, to take what God was giving, 
and to make their simple history ? 

All the while, the vulgar, hurrying 
gossip was going about, robbing the 
sweet, unconscious time that lives 
have a right to before they find out 
their own whole secrets; interfering, 
concluding, spoiling. For while Car- 
oline knew nothing of it, because 
they guarded her so, and because she 
had that kind of dignity that silly 
impertinence could never approach di- 
rectly, Arthur Plaice and her mothér 
each came to know it separately quite 
well; and each felt at last uncomfort- 
ably responsible. 

Dr. Plaice was not scared nor small 
about it. He had no little pitiful, 
provoked corner in his mind, ever so 
far back, in which he visited upon 
Caroline Whapshare the annoyance 
he certainly did feel. Her face was 
just as dear and sunshiny to him as 
ever; and he let her see just as plain- 
ly the reflected shine in his. But he 
knew that he had a long waiting- 
time before him in his life; and he 
lad a@ conscience: these two things 
made a difference. 

He began to be busy in his office, 
or to be called away now and then, 
more frequently than he had used. 
Mrs. Whapshare had ripping, untidy, 
or bulky work up stairs sometimes, 
and carried off the large kerosene 
lamp from below to do it by; and 
where mother was, there was always 
the household. Even Miss Suprema 
could see that they were not always 
now “lit up and waiting ” in the cur- 
tained room. Lydia had a candle, 
and practised all alone, often; that 
was dull. It was all duller than it 
had been; they hardly knew when it 









began to change, but the winter grew 
a great deal wearier toward the end. 
It made no difference; they could 
not defend themselves; gossip would 
Be have something. Dr. Plaice was 
“cooling off” now; the Whapshares 
had “taken hold rather too strong ;” 
“all the time never held out;” “it 
would do Dr. Plaice more good, as a 
young physician, to go about and be- 
come acquainted generally.” “And 
what could itamount to? Neither of 
them had any thing.” “ It was strange 
a woman of Mrs. Whapshare’s expe- 
rience hadn’t had more judgment.” 
Some of these things crept round 
at last to Martha’s knowledge. They 
made her harder and sharper than 
ever. She said nothing about them, 
but she was brusque, even rude, now 
and then, to Arthur Plaice; she was 
abrupt with her mother; and with Car- 
oline she was like a thorn-hedge, brist- 
ling and thrusting sharp points at her 
continually, by way of sheltering herin. 



















Yet, as Suprema Sharp herself had 
said, he was “ there right in the house ; 
and there were always hammers and 
things.” Some pleasant hours were 
natural, inevitable; he could not al- 
ways be denying himself; neither 
could even Martha be always on guard 
against what there might be no real 
danger of, and at any rate was no- 
body’s business. 

The days lengthened, and the spring 
came round. Mrs. Whapshare had 
taken Rufus Abell’s advice; and, in- 
stead of selling her garden lot, had 
given him a two-years’ mortgage upon 
the whole place, for which he had lent 
her the sixteen hundred dollars. At 
the end of that time, he told her, if 
things were not easier for her some- 
how, she could sell at an advanced 
value, pay up the mortgage, and have 
something left. Meanwhile, as Mrs. 
Whapshare said, the children would 
have two years more of breathing-time 
before she walled them in. 















I weary of my books : 


BY MISS H. 


WAITING. 


R. HUDSON. 


Tue winter lingers long; 
And always in my dreams 
I hear the robin’s song, 
I listen to the streams : 
I live in April days, woven of mists and gleams. 


But snows mask field and wood, 
And all the little brooks 
Forget their hardihood ; 
And every haunt I love is still a solitude. 


I watch for Spring to come ; 
I wait and wish in vain: 
Her prophets all are dumb ; 
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Or, if they speak, complain, 


And fill the weary days with voice of wind and rain. 


But still the changeful sky 


Finds crimson morn and eve: 
The south winds pass, and sigh 
For something that they leave ; 
And sturdy evergreens forbid the land to grieve. 


And still the slow days move 
To bring a fairer time, 


When hours and days shall prove 
Better than dream or rhyme: 
Slowly the infant year grows towards his wondrous prime. 


And thinking how the years 
Drift on to the unknown; 

How fast the future nears, 
How soon it is outgrown, 


I strive to make the patience of the time my own. 
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II. 


THE PROTECTION OF CAPITAL. 


S. — What did you think of ——’s 
speech at the Labor Convention yes- 
terday. 

P.— Humph!—any relations of 
his present ? 

S.—Nothing nearer than fifth 
cousin. 

P.—Well, sir, I thought his 
speech was the appeal of a vulgar 
demagogue to the ignorance and pas- 
sion of a mob. 

S.— You are too severe. A man 
who does not come to true conclusions 
on a subject of so much difficulty as 
the labor question is not necessarily 
to blame. To approach its solution 





requires the study of a vast complica- 
tion of facts and phenomena. 

P.— Certainly; and —— knows 
that as well as you and I do. His 
miserable slap-dash talk about grasp- 
ing capitalists trampling upon virtu- 
ous labor was a sensational lie told 
by a political knave. 

Miss N.— You could not talk so 
had. you heard that speech delivered. 
The passion and conviction of the man 
were real enough to carry through 
doctrines far more offensive to con- 
servatism. He seemed to swing us 
on towards the time when there shall 
be a grand spiritual sympathy between 
class and class; when labor shall have 
his dues, and woman her freedom and 
just recognition. 

W. — I, too, rejoice in ——’s speech, 
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though I do not accept all his posi- 
tions. “If there is no other way to 
make the mass of well-to-do, indiffer- 
ent people attend to their duty, they 
must be frightened into it. 

P.— Small good is to be done by 
a@ man who ignores the accumulated 
experience of mankind, and renders 
himself despicable to every person of 
education. 

W.— You beg the whole question 
with your college catch-word of edu- 
cation. Education, to be worth any 
thing, must concentrate our interest 
upon the social problems with which 
the age has to deal. I know of but 
one test to recognize a good education. 
It must enable a man to join heart 
and soul in reforming the social fabric 
into which he is born. 

P.— As a preliminary step, he had 
better be taught to look at it intelli- 
gently. 

W.— Do you know what you mean 
when you say that? I will tell you. 
You mean that he must be trammelled 
with an exclusive theory, and be pro- 
vided with a system to satisfy, and 
dogmatic opinions to enforce. Why, 
the wide-awake men of the day laugh 
at you. Here is X , who con- 
fessed the other evening that the lec- 
tures of the college professors stuffed 
him so full of nonsense, that he had 
to go about lecturing himself, just to 
throw it off, and get rid of it. 

X.—I don’t think I said quite 
that; though I claimed to have learnt 
a good deal that no college course can 
give by the privilege that lecturing 
has given me of breaking through 
sects and sets, and seeing the people 
about their firesides. 

S. — Or rather registers. 

X. — Not necessarily. Ihave been 
the guest of families where fires are 
coming back again, as well as of those 
where they never have gone out. 
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W. — At all events, you have learnt 
to believe in Progress. You sympa- 
thize with this great popular move- 
ment for the Protection of Labor! 

X. — Only partially. When I call 
my convention it will be for the Pro- 
tection of Capital. 

W. — Capital is quite able to pro- 
tect itself. 

X. —When held in large amounts, it 
can make a good fight, and if beaten 
knows how to run off to a place of 
security. When so held, it is the 
duty of the State to tax it close up to 
the point at which it can be retained, 
and to take every precaution to pre- 
vent it from buying judges and legis- 
lators. But I hold that it is the deep- 
est interest of the State, and of every 
man in it, to protect and defend small 
capitalists. Of course you understand 
me to mean laborers and artisans 
when, by their thrift and industry, 
they cease to work for wages exclu- 
sively. Take, for instance, your hired 
man John, Mr. President, who, as 
you told me the other day, has saved 
his wages, established a character 
that the neighbors respect, and hired 
a small farm. Or my friend Patrick, 
who, by years of self-denial, industry, 
and integrity, can offer rich Dr. Das- 
tick as good security as the best rail- 
road stock. It was pleasant to see 
his bright, honest face as he told me 
of the loan he had obtained from our 
village capitalist, and of his plan of 
buying a milk-route and getting city 
prices for the produce of his cows. 
Then there is Thomas the artisan, who 
adds to his account in the savings 
bank a reputation for zeal and skil- 
fulness that will presently promote 
him to the post of overseer, with a 
chance of partnership in the future. 

W.— Well, sir, I affirm that the 
great Labor Reform encourages just 
such men as these, 









































X.— And I deny it. Its tendency 
rather is to depress the skilful and in- 
dustrious workman, to prevent him 
from becoming a capitalist, and to 
thwart him if he succeeds in be- 


coming one. The grotesque assump- 
tion is made, that there is a fixed 
quantity of work to be done, and that 
the interest of the great body of work- 
ingmen requires that each one should 
do as little as possible. Of course the 
truth is just the other way. Take, 
for instance, our New-England farms. 
Here the elements upon which labor 
might be employed are practically 
without limit. Why, then, is the 
farming interest so depressed? Be- 
cause our farmers cannot command, 
—I do not say cheap labor, — but 
conscientious and efficient labor. I 
do not claim that this is the only rea- 
son; but I know that it is a very 
prominent one. Here is V——, who 
has written a book or two about scien- 
tific agriculture, and can get up a cat- 
tle-show address with the classical 
quotations, and State statistics prov- 
ing the enormous profits of farming, 
all in their proper places. I don’t 
know whether he has condescended to 
study the thing practically ; but, if he 
has, he will confirm what I say. 
V.—I think you are right. I 
know intelligent hard-working men 
who have saved from their labor 
money enough to buy or hire a farm. 
They are just the men who ought to 
succeed, and who must succeed ac- 
cording to the prize statistician evoked 
by State agricultural patronage, yet 
they do not lay up what they did upon 
wages. I began to talk muck and 
drainage to one of them the other day, 
when he stopped me with, “I know 
all that, sir; but labor has got to be 
so poor and shirky that I can’t do it, 
and raise produce at a profit.” 
X.— That is just the ease. It is 
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depressing to see the amount of farm- 
ing capital that is lying idle because it 
is unprofitable to employ labor at its 
present standard of efficiency. A 
spirit has been awakened which re- 
quires the hired man to promote the 
interest of his order by giving as little 
work as possible for his wages. The 
object, of course, is to make two labor- 
ers wanted for a job on which one 
used to be sufficient. The result is to 
pull the small capitalist back into the 
class from which his superior charac- 
ter and industry have just raised 
him. 

P.— Has not the average working- 
man intelligence enough to know that 
it is for his interest that his fellow 
should become a capitalist, and so in- 
crease the competition of employers 
for his services ? 

X. — His common schools don’t ap- — 
pear to have taught it tohim. Logi- 
cally carried out, the notion of creat- 
ing employment by decreasing the 
value of labor lands one in an utter 
absurdity. But then nobody has time 
to carry out a principle to its final 
consequences. If we can be tided 
over next week, it is quite enough. 

President. — Your illustrations from 
farming seem hardly to the point; 
for it is precisely the farm-hand for 
whom the labor champion proposes to 
do nothing. 

X. — They are the best possible il- 
lustrations for that very reason. They 
reflect the spirit the movement has 
aroused, without criticising the policy 
of any organization. With us the 
agricultural laborer is so temporarily, 
and has some craft at which he works 
in the winter. Let me tell you an in- 
cident that happened under my eyes 
last June. My neighbor, a hard- 
working farmer, hired thirteen men 
for haying, agreeing with them for 
certain wages per month until the hay 
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should be in. One fine day, when 
his fields were covered with cocks, the 
thirteen were discovered sitting upon 
a fence, and their employer was in- 
formed that they had struck for high- 
er pay. They were masters of the 
situation. Other laborers could not 
be procured at a moment’s notice, and 
several hundred dollars’ worth of hay 
was waiting to be harvested. The 
small capitalist (capital, in this in- 
stance, only farming-stock covered by 
@ mortgage of nearly its value) had 
no right that the laborer was bound 
to respect, not even the right to claim 
the fulfilment of a contract. Now, 
the saddest part of the story is, that 
these men were by no means excep- 
tional rogues, but were selected with 
some care, as, on the whole, the best 
that could be had. 

V.— That may serve to explain 
the talk of the farmer I was just 
speaking of. I was going to give you 
more of it when you interrupted me. 
Here is what he went on to say: 
“The only way in which I can induce 
a hired man to give me good work is 
to labor at his side, and see that he 
keeps up with me. But I can do this 
only on one spot of my land, while 
the necessity of trading produce con- 
tinually takes me away to market; 
and thus almost nothing is done. If 
you will insure me the sort of help 
that could be hired thirty years ago, 
I will engage half a dozen men, and 
farm scientifically, as you ask me to 
do. As it is, I find it for my interest 
to skin my farm, and to invest what 
I can save in railroad stocks, which 
give a sure seven per cent, instead 
of in labor, which scarcely pays its 
own board.” 

X.—I get pretty much the same 
statement from masters in the trades. 
A carpenter told me the other day, 
that he made more when he worked 
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as @ journeyman upon wages, because 
he could not get men to work for him 
as he had worked while acquiring his 
capital of shop and tools. The labor 
movement, as commonly conducted, 
by diminishing the old sympathy be- 
tween employer and employed, re-acts 
to the disadvantage of those it pre- 
tends to benefit. It makes war upon 
capital ahd production, while it is for 
the interest of the workingman that 
both should increase. There is no 
guess about this: it is a matter of 
logical demonstration. 

W.—I have seen too many of 
your logical demonstrations to be 
frightened at them. There are those 
here who are old enough to remem- 
ber the logical demonstration that the 
speed of a railroad carriage could not 
exceed three miles an hour. Then, 
we all know that most complete of 
demonstrations, where the logical 
wheel-work, fitted with absolute ex- 
actness, grinds out the conclusion 
that human accountability is a greater 
humbug than Barnum ever imagined. 
Let logic alone. It is a fact, that 
working-men have raised their wages 
and improved their condition by just 
such combination as our movement 
proposes to effect. Mr. Mill had sense 
enough to give up his logic, and believe 
his eyes, and cried out peccavi two 
years ago, in “The Fortnightly Re- 
view.” 

President. — No man in his -senses 
can suppose that the Labor Reform, 
as the politicians call it, will solve the 
problem of securing an equitable dis- 
tribution of the world’s wealth. But 
its agitation brings into relief a prin- 
ciple vital to our democracy. The 
relation of master and servant is a 
healthy one only when the master’s 
supremacy is due to moral and intel- 
lectual qualities, not to mere luck, 
and an unscrupulous clutching at 


























wealth. As a rough statement of 
that great truth, the movement is in- 
valuable. Then it has gained for us 
information that must soon settle es- 
sential matters in political economy, 
upon which the best minds have dis- 
agreed. But, best of all, it will im- 
press men with the importance of the 
question, and set them at work for a 
better answer. Has not X. stum- 
bled upon something, in his notion that 
the laborer cannot be helped as a la- 
borer, but only as a capitalist? I 
want him to give us some idea of the 
sort of aid he expects his convention 
to agitate for. 

X.—Oh! my convention, like all 
other conventions, will flourish its 
abstract idex in the world’s face, and 
blow its blast of rhetoric of the ad- 
vanced-thinker and thorough-going- 
reformer sort. And when the philan- 
thropists have described their visions, 
and got in their moral affirmations, 
common folks, who do not write 
“truth” with a large T, will consider 
what on the whole it is expedient to 
do. 

S. — The State should give the first 
lift to your small capitalists by fur- 
nishing them a hard-money currency, 
a tariff for revenue alone, and a re- 
formed civil service. 

V.— You omit the best thing it 
can do for them. It should’ limit, in 
every way, the power of large corpo- 
rations to control legislation. There 
lies the peril that threatens the sta- 
bility of our government. Without 
this, all other reforms are but partial 
and alleviating. 

X. — There are many ways in which 
State action might work to the pur- 
pose. But I chiefly rely upon clear 
expositions of the various ways in 
which men of wealth and ability — 
the successful of this world — might 
combine to aid and protect the small 
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capitalist, and to give the laborer 
every inducement to become one. 
As I am preparing a lecture on this 
subject, I will not go into details just 
at present. But I tell you all, that it 
is in this direction experiments must 
be made; and wise men see it even 
now. Take one example out of many. 
A scheme for enabling small capital- 
ists to provide themselves with houses 
has been started with good prospect 
of success. There seems to be no 
flaw in the demonstration that has 
been made of the power of small 
savings to furnish comfortable homes 
through the principle of combination. 
A mutual-liability company is being 
formed, the members of which will, 
by an advance deposit, offer security 
upon which the savings-banks may 
lend money, —thus giving working- 
men the use of their own capital. 

L.— You suggest a point that has 
always interested me,—the impor- 
tance of cultivating the business fac- 
ulty as éducation; that is to say, for 
some other end than that of private 
money-getting. It is good for every 
man to have some business; not em- 
ployment merely, as that of a minis- 
ter or teacher, but business that 
gives insight into money affairs, — 
such as we get down town. Now, 
if having a salary or competence, he 
does not want to use this skill for 
himself, he will be provided with the 
most effective instrument for helping 
others. We want just such men to 
do the head-word in matters of co- 
operation, and so render firm the 
basis of society. 

W.— The basis of society being a 
gross injustice, I doubt whether it is 
worth while to strengthen it. It de- 
nies the natural rights of man. 

L.—Nonsense! Put your work- 
ing-man outside society, and he would 
be far worse off. The elements would 
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mock at his petition for an eight-hour 
law. 

W.—I meet that pitiful sarcasm 
with a direct question. Dare you as- 
sert that it is for the interest of civil- 
ization that the average man should 
work more than eight hours in the 
day ? 

Z.— And, Yankee-like, I prefer 
to answer it by another question. 
Dare you affirm that it is not for the 
interest of civilization that the ex- 
ceptional man should be permitted to 
work as long as he pleases? Unless 
you would level humanity down to 
one mean standard of efficiency, you 
dare not affirm this.. Now, you can- 
not, by law, curtail the work of the 
average man without interfering with 
the freedom of his exceptional brother, 
who should be encouraged to drive 
through his labor at the bench or the 
anvil, and enter upon his higher work 
in the Senate or the Church. 

President. — Our State can recog- 
nize no distinct class of laborers as 
entitled to privileges that others are 
not. - The workingman has a right to 
demand protection to life and prop- 
erty, and the power to enforce a con- 
tract; and that is all. So much for 
rights. Then there is the question 
of expediency. In States like Eng- 
land, where there is a laboring class 
from which it is next to impossible to 
rise, it may be expedient to favor it 
by special legislation. I have not 
looked into this, and can express no 
opinion. But with us the working- 
class is not a class at all. It repre- 
sents the whole people. If it is 
expedient to restrict by law the free- 
dom of the cobbler and blacksmith, 
and to limit their work, it is also expe- 
dient to do so when they become sen- 
ator and preacher; and this involves 
an absurdity which all may see. I an- 
’s question about civili- 
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zation thus: It is a good thing for civ- 
ilization that the average man should 
labor eight, or even four hours a day, 
whenever, through intelligent combi- 
nations with his fellows, he can hon- 
estly compass it. It would be another 
good thing for the average minister to 
have his daily hour in the saddle, as 
soon as he can persuade his parish to 
pay him enough to keep a horse. 

W.—1I don’t see but what you ad- 
mit all I ask; and yet you sit there, 
and will do nothing to aid us in 
bringing in a new system of society. 

President. —Certainly not. I pre- 
fer to make the best I can out of the 
system into which I was born. It is 
elastic enough to stretch over more 
good than I am likely to see; and I 
do not wish to break it up. What 
X- says about the protection of 
capital seems to me sound, though I 
doubt whether it is just the cry to 
rally a convention. 

X.— That was only my way of 
protesting against the crude political 
agitation of this deepest problem of 
our future. We are forced to accept 
our great capitalists as generals in 
the army of the republic. But they 
must see to it that the privates have 
interests identical with theirs, and 
every encouragement to rise from the 
ranks. If they will not do this, they 
may provoke us to upset them. But 
unless we return to barbarism, or 
reach the millennium, we can only 
try other capitalists in their places. 
I cannot see much hope for the work- 
ing-man merely as such; but in 
America there is every hope for him 
when he adds to his labor the capital 
of intelligence, of self-denial, and, as 
derived from these, of money. He 
has then a right to call upon his elder 
brother, the large capitalist, to help 
him up; and he will refuse aid at his 
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Marcu brought us, as we hoped, the “ Revue des Deux Mondes,” 
with the announcement, that, as the conductors of the zodlogical 
gardens fed their emus and kangaroos through the hungriest days of 
the siege, so, on the first and fifteenth of every month, the “ Revue” 
supplied the higher necessities of its Parisian readers in the worst of 
that war which it had done the best man could 4o to avert, — sup- 
plied them, shall we add, in a couleur de rose view of the position. 

The same month adds to our national history Mr. Charles Francis 
Adams’s completion of his father’s life of his grandfather. Of his 
biography, we must reserve our notice. 

Nor can we yet speak at length, as we wish, of the “ sweetness, 
long drawn out,” of “ The Earthly Paradise,” of which we were 
able to publish in advance some of the closing strains. Mr. Morris, 
our new Chaucer, wins general enthusiasm and admiration more 
slowly in a stupid world, which is led by timid critics, than we had 
supposed possible. But, if any thing is certain in popularity, it 
would seem to be certain, that the most charming story-teller of our 
time, in the English language, shall, in the end, have the largest 
train of readers, of all those authors who write with no motive but 
to please. 

We had intended in this place to say something of the steady im- 
provement in the achievements of those journals, which, in the beauty 
of their engravings, compel attention. ‘The Aldine,” under ad- 
mirable supervision, and with a beauty of print, wood-cutting, and 
press-work not to be surpassed, has shown a new possibility. 

With the pacification of Europe, we may look for something bet- 
ter from the press of France and Germany than what have been at 
most scarcely more than pamphlets addressed to the changing condi- 
tions of the war. 

No book of this year has attracted more remark than the little 
parable by Rev. H. W. Pullen, one of the minor canons of Salisbury 


in England, called, “The Fight at Dame Europa’s School: how the 
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German Boy thrashed the French Boy, and the English Boy looked 
on.” More than one hundred and fifty thousand copies were sold in, 
England, as fast as they could be printed; and, in France and Ger- 
many, in translations, the circulation has been very wide. It is an 
ingenious rebuke of England for non-intervention, an attack on Mr. 
Gladstone’s ministry, and a suggestion of the expediency of return- 
ing to the lead of Mr. D’Israeli; indeed, the authorship has been 
ascribed to him in some circles. It is very bright, very ingenious, 
very amusing; and, as we believe the common sense of England and 
Christendom will pronounce, it is all wrong. Till Dame Europa ex- 
ists in fact as well as in fancy, in some organic and physical form, as 
the United States of America exists, —not as an idea, but as an 
entity, — all the force of such parables fails. We should like, also, 
to have some Englishman tell us whether in a great English school, 
when two of the big boys get a fighting in the play-ground, the other 
big boys in fact do interfere to part them, as the minor canon of 
Salisbury would have them; or whether the common law of such in- 
stitutions does not require all the boys to do just what the neutral 
powers have done in the last year, — make a ring around the com- 
batants, and let them settle the battle for themselves. 
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DR. FURNESS’S “JESUS. ” 
varying Views upon some minor points, 


THE work just now published by 
Dr. Furness! is the seventh of those in 
which he has attempted to portray 
to the world the life and the spirit of 
Jesus.2 The fact that the latest of 
these works manifests even greater 
freshness and enthusiasm than the ear- 
liest shows at once the richness of the 
theme, and the heartiness with.which 
the author has consecrated his life tothe 
study of it. While these works display 


1 Jesus. By W. H. Furness. Philadelphia. J. 
B. Lippincott & Co. 1871. 

2 These are *‘ Remarks on the Faur Gospels; ” 
“ Jesus and his Biographers,” which embodies the 
greater part of the former ; “‘ History of Jesus;” 
“Thoughts on Jesus of Nazareth ;” ‘‘ The Veil 
partly lifted ;” “‘ The Unconscious Truth of the Four 
Gospels, and Jesus.” Besides these, he has pub- 
lished a pamphlet on Renan’s Life of Jesus. 


and while they are remarkably free 
from repetition, they are yet all based 
upon two grand principles. The first 
of these is the recognition of the fact 
of the substantial truth of the gospel 
narratives. The second is the recog- 
nition of the fact, that the life of Je- 
sus was thoroughly natural; and that 
the harmony and the laws of nature 
were not violated by any thing said 
or done by him. 

“ He, least of all men,” we are told, 
“ needed special or miraculous commu- 
nications. The greatest truths lay 
legible to his eye in the commonest 
things. The falling sparrow made 
known to him the eternal Providence, 
as the falling applé is said to have re- 





































vealed to Newton the law of gravita- 
tion.” 

We have thus brought together 
views which are commonly held in 
opposition to one another. 

If Dr. Furness could thoroughly 
convince the world of the harmony 
of these two positions, the great 
schism in the Christian Church of 
the present day would be healed. 

The special object of the present 
work is to make prominent the power 
of the personality of Jesus. The 
author regards it as a great and com- 
mon mistake, to rest “the claims of Je- 
sus chiefly upon his office as a teacher, 
rather than his character as a man.” ... 
“ As the highest cannot be put into 
words, it cannot be communicated by 
words. Whatever can be thus commu- 
nicated is limited, definite; and, as no 
limit can be assigned to human prog- 
ress, it must sooner or later be out- 
grown. The best, therefore, that the 
wisest of teachers can do for us is so to 
help us as to render himself obsolete. 
There is a greater than the power of 
speech, the power of being, — of life. 
Speech is of man: life is of God. 
Herein is the power, the authority of 
Jesus; and it is in truth divine. He is 
a forever-living, God-given fact.” In 
these words, we have the theme of the 
volume under consideration. 

In his former works, Mr. Furness 
has assumed, that Jesus possessed a 
special gift or power, by which the 
peculiar works which marked his life 
were performed. This power he re- 
garded as nothing unnatural, but as 
simply an unusual degree of a force 
which we find elsewhere showing 
itself to a greater or less degree. 
It was a manifestation of the power 
of will over nature. The phenomena 
of animal magnetism presented to 
him some illustration of the wonder- 
ful works of Jesus. These also dis- 
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play the presence of a power behind 
the physical world, which is stronger 
than it is, and which at the same time is 
as natural as any otlfer force. But, be- 
sides this special power which Jesus 
possessed, Mr. Furness also recognized 
in his earlier volumes another factor 
in the miracles of Jesus, viz., the 
public impression in regard to him, 
the readiness of men to be acted upon, 
the expectation which preceded and 
facilitated the cure. In the present 
work, Mr. Furness has given up the 
first element, and presents the second, 
as sufficient to explain the wonderful 
occurrences which mark the history of 
Jesus. Men were so impressed by 
his personality, his character, his au- 
thority, that they submitted them- 
selves to him, body as well as mind; 
and, at his word, the lame walked, 
and the blind saw. 

In presenting this view, Mr. Fur- 
ness dwells largely upon what he re- 
gards as the first miracle which Jesus 
performed, viz., the healing of the 
man possessed by devils, at Caperna- 
um. The subject of this cure was a 
man who suffered “ from disease, ner- 
vous excitability.” Under ordinary 
circumstances, he was quiet and ap- 
parently sane. In this condition, he 
entered the synagogue. “But the 
extraordinary power with which Jesus 
spoke, and his impressive and com- 
manding manner, so affected this man 
as to bring on a paroxysm of his in- 
firmity.” The violence of the attack 
was increased when the man found 
himself directly addressed “by the 
person for whom he had conceived 
such an awful reverence.”. . . “ Over- 
come with terror, he fell down with 
a shriek in a convulsion.” When the 
spasm ceased, the man was left silent 
and calm. This is what is described, 
according to the notions of the time, 
by the statement, that, “when the 











































unclean spirit had torn him, and cried 
with a loud voice, it came out of 
him.” The memory of this hour, and 
the impression it*produced, sufficed af- 
terwards to fortify the man against 
any return of his infirmity. This 
incident created the greatest sen- 
sation. The excitement extended 
even to the sick-chamber of the moth- 
er-in-law of Peter: so that when Je- 
sus entered, and took her hand, she 
felt new strength ; and her fever left 
her. Thus began the career of heal- 
ing upon which Jesus entered without 
will of his own, and in which was 
manifested the power of the faith of 
the person healed, rather than any 
special force in the healer, save that 
of his personality and the reverence 
and awe which this inspired. 

Of course, many incidents that are 
related in the Gospels cannot by any 
violence be made to submit to this 
explanation. In fact, this explana- 
tion is made a test to distinguish be- 
tween the true and the false. Thus, 
according to this view, the stilling of 
the storm at the word of Jesus is im- 
possible. Mr. Furness supposes that 
the words “Peace, be still!” were 
spoken to the disciples; but the tem- 
pest lulling at the moment, the appli- 
cation of the words was misunder- 
stood; and Jesus, without his own 
knowledge, was credited with the per- 
formance of this tremendous miracle. 
In the case of the little daughter of 
Jairus, the difficulty attending this 
explanation is felt most strongly. 
On the one side, Mr. Furness thinks 
that it is possible to conceive “ That 
between children 


‘Over whom their immortality 
Broods like the day,’ 


and him who held them in such rev- 
erence that he said, ‘ Of such is the 
heavenly kingdom,’ there may have 
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existed hidden vital sympathies ; which 
justified Jesus in the faith, that the 
little girl, though dead, could hear 
and obey his voice.” And, on the 
other hand, “any deficiency of vital- 
izing power in her may have been 
made up for by the profound faith of 
Jesus.” We have thus introduced 
the results which the faith of Jesus 
in his own power could accomplish. 
This, it will be noticed, changes the 
point of view entirely, and brings a 
wholly new element into the study. 

It cannot be expected that the 
views above referred to, however 
beautifully and forcibly presented by 
Mr. Furness, will meet with general 
acceptance. Indeed, we have only 
to turn to his “History of Jesus,” 
p. 34, to find sufficient refutation of 
his present position. He there says 
of Jesus, “There must have been 
that in him in which they could have 
had faith; otherwise, faith would have 
been impossible. Had he really pos- 
sessed no special power, there might 
have been delusion : there could have 
been no faith.” 

While, then, the view presented 
by Mr. Furness must be regarded as 
an important element in the consid- 
eration of the great questions in- 
volved in the study of the life of 
Jesus, it cannot be accepted as a 
complete solution of the difficulties 
attending it. 

It must not be supposed, however, 
that the value of the volume under 
consideration stands or falls with the 
theory which has just been stated. 
This is only one of the aspects under 
which the power of the personality 
of Jesus is considered. This power 
Mr. Furness regards as the key to 
the whole gospel history. He finds 
it illustrated in the teaching of Jesus, 
in his relation to those about him, 
and, above all, in the thrilling scenes 




































of his trial and his death. It is the 
constant sense of this personal power 


that gives freshness to the work; and 


no one can read its pages without 
feeling a new inspiration from contact 
with this great nature. Indeed, this 
is the lesson that the world needs. 
It needs to be brought back from dis- 
cussions in regard to theological sub- 
tilities, in regard to the nature of 
Jesus, and the dogmas which are in- 
volved in his teaching, into fresh re- 
lations with his humanity, that it 
may receive direct from him the im- 
pulse that has made itself felt through 
the ages. 

It is also true that the principles 
which, as was stated above, form the 
basis of all the volumes of Mr. Fur- 
ness, are absolutely correct. The inci- 
dents that are called miraculous are so 
closely interwoven with every history 
of Jesus, and with every tradition in 
regard to him, they are so stamped 
with his personality, they are so filled 
with his spirit, they are so involved 
with much of his highest teaching, 
that it is impossible to separate them 
wholly from the story of his life. At 
least, some of these incidents must 
have really occurred, if only enough 
to furnish a model for the traditions 
which relate the rest, — traditions so 
widely different from any other le- 
gends of the miraculous. It is not 
criticism, but indolence, calling itself 
criticism, which throws all these inci- 
dents away because it does not know 
what to do with them. And, on the 
other hand, the life of Jesus must 
have been absolutely natural. If it 
were not, it loses its best grace and 
beauty ; it loses all meaning for us; 
it becomes inconceivable and incredi- 
ble. These are the two principles, 
then, upon which all true criticism of 
the gospel narrative must rest. We 
owe the deepest gratitude to Mr. Fur- 
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ness for keeping these two principles 
constantly in the view of the Chris- 
tian world. In the midst of the 
noise of partisan strife, his voice has 
sounded with its sweet, clear, and 
persistent iteration, announcing what 
must be at last accepted as the terms 
of peace,—a peace which is not a 
compromise, but in which each party 
shall find the substance of that for 
which it has striven. 

Mr. Furness gives one glimpse into 
his own life, which helps us to obtain 
one into the life of Jesus. Inspeak- 
ing of the baptism of Jesus, he refers 
to the struggles which he underwent ~ 
before he could resolve to commit 
himself unreservedly to the defence 
of the slave. “When,” he says, 
“however, I had commitied myself 
to the great cause, there came a new 
and wonderful content. It was 
through that experience that I caught 
a new vision of the true meaning of 
the baptism of Jesus; and I under- 
stood, as never before, what was 
meant by the heavens opening, and 
the descending dove, and the voice 
speaking.” Surely, a work written 
out of asympathetic insight like this 
cannot fail to interest and help even 
those who cannot accept all of its 
results. 





, C. C. Everett. 


PLUTARCH’S MORALS. 


An eminent divine, if eminence 
can be attained by gaining the ear of 
anumber of people, once said of 
Rousseau, “ He was the greatest Pa- 
gan I have ever known, excepting 
Ralph Waldo Emerson,” — a remark- 
able epigram, showing how much ig- 
norance can be compressed into one 
sentence. We would advise our cleri- 








cal friends to read this great Pagan, 
that he may know something of pa- 
ganism; and, from the introduction 
by Emerson, he may learn some- 
thing of a modern who is large 
enough to include both the Pagan and 
Christian systems. 

A first glance into Plutarch would 
suggest the company of shrewd old 
New-England farmers, his sayings 
are so homely, yet universal in their 
grasp. Of the power of supervision 
in affairs, he quotes the king’s groom, 
“that nothing made the horse so fat 
as the king’s eye.” 

Or, from Hesiod, he cites the direc- 
tion to the husbandman, “To pray to 
the infernal Jove and the venerable 
Ceres, but with his hand upon the 
plough-tail.” 

But we soon come to an elevation 
of thought and feeling which no nar- 
row rustic could express. He has 
watched with Sibyls, who can say, 
“For God is the brave man’s hope, 
and not the coward’s excuse.” 

He reasons piously, and tries to 
hold an even balance between atheism 
and superstition; but he leans hard 
against the latter. He saw, what 
many moderns cannot, that the emo- 
tional part of man’s nature is even 
stronger than the intellectual part; 
and that, when it is distorted into su- 
perstition, the worst evils follow. 

These volumes are a library of the 
best thought of antiquity. If Emer- 
son could not reduce them into his 
fifteen pages, we can hope to show 
but little of their contents in our two 
pages. 

The admirable introduction has 
been freely quoted by the various 
prints. 

We will try to draw the attention 


1 Plutarch’s Morals. Translation corrected by 
W. W. Goodwin, Ph. D., with an introduction by 
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of our readers to a thorough study of 
this gentle Greek, by a glance into a 
single chapter. Take “Isis and Osi- 
ris,” forexample. Emerson omits to 
mention this, though it is a favorite 
with him. As he says, It is easy to 
embrace the particulars, and difficult 
to carry the general design, of one of 
Plutarch’s rambling essays. In this 
chapter, however, we see that the 
author intends, by his own peculiar 
method, to show the penetrating and 
indwelling power of religion, and to 
proclaim its universal and essential 
features, as they appear through the 
forms and traditions of different na- 
tions. 3 

“It becomes wise men, Dame Clea, 
to go to the gods for all the good 
things they would enjoy.” Any man 
of the world might have said this ; but 
on the same page is a sentence from 
a man who has overcome time and the 
things of sense. 

“ T, for my own part, do believe that 
the felicity of eternal living, which 
the gods enjoy, lies mainly in this: 
that nothing escapes their cognizance 
that passes in the sphere of genera- 
tion, and that, should we set aside 
wisdom and the knowledge of true 
beings, immortality itself would not 
be life, but merely a long time. And 
therefore the desire of truth, espe- 
cially in what relates to the gods, is a 
sort of grasping after divinity, it is us- 
ing learning and inquiry for a kind 
of resumption of things sacred, a work 
doubtless of more religion than any 
ritual purgation or charge of temples 
whatever.” 

He blows the chaff from the Egyp- 
tian and other mythologies in a single 
breath. 

“If, therefore, they say and believe 
such things as these of the —. 
and incorruptible nature (whiclf is 
the best conception we can have of 
































divinity), as really thus done and hap- 
pening to it, I need not tell youthat you 
ought to spit, and to make clean your 
mouth, at the mentioning of them.” 

He preserves sacredly the kernel 
and germ which underlie all religious 
traditions. 

“ And yet that these relations are 
nothing akin to those foppish tales 
and vain fictions which poets are 
wont, like spiders, to spin out of their 
own bowels, you are, I suppose, con- 
vinced. And, as mathematicians do 
assert the rainbow to be an appear- 
ance of the sun, so variegated by re- 
flection of its rays in g cloud, so like- 
wise the fable here related is the ap- 
pearance of some doctrine, whose 
meaning is transferred by reflection 
to some other matter.” 

He exhausts the Egyptian myths, 
and states briefly the mythology of 
the Magi. 

He finds a correspondence between 
Greek philosophy and the system of 
Zoroaster, and then attempts to re- 
concile the Egyptian theology with 
both. 

“For the frame and constitution of 
the world is made up of contrary 
powers, but yet such as are not of 
such equal strength but that the bet- 
ter is still predominant. .. . 

“And therefore the soul, intel- 
lect, and reason, which is the prince 
and master of all the best things, is 
Osiris; and in the earth, in the 
winds, in the waters, in the heaven, 
and in the stars, what is ranged, 
fixed, and in a sound constitution (as 
orderly seasons, due temperament of 
air, and the revolutions of the stars), 
is the efflux and appearing image of 
Osiris. . .. 

“Isis is indeed the property of 
Nature; which is feminine, and recep- 
tive of all production. In which sense, 
she was called the nurse and the all- 
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receiver by Plato, and the goddess 
with ten thousand names by the com- 
mon sort; because, being transmuted 
by reason, she receives all manner of 
shapes and guises. But she hath a 
natural love to the prime and principle 
of all beings (which is the good prin- 
ple), and eagerly affects it, and pur- 
sues after it. 

. . + We are likewise to look upon 
Osiris as the first cause, Isis as the 
faculty of reception, and Horus as the 
effect.” 

The best thought of the discourse 
cannot be extracted: it underlies ev- 
ery statement, and is revealed rather 
than stated. 

“We are not, therefore, to content 
ourselves with worshipping these 
things; but we must worship God 
through them, — as being clear mir - 


rors of him, and produced by nature, 


—so as ever worthily to conceive of 
them as the instruments or artifices 
of that God which orders all things.” 

The following hits hard many of 
our modern theologians : — 

“And they over and above pro- 
duce in men most dangerous and athe- 
istical opinions; while they give the 
names of gods to those natures and 
things that have in them neither soul 
nor sense, and that are necessarily 
destroyed by men who need them 
and use them.” 

Thera are some coarse expressions 
scattered through his pages, due to 
the manners of a different age, and 
not to Plutarch; for he is one of 
those who compel us to respect our 
kind, and make us desire to live in 
every age in which they lived. We 
began with a tribute to his common 
sense. We end, seeing in him that 
rare and uncommon knowledge of 
the fitness of things which only the 
best men possess. 

Mr. Emerson says, “If he had not 













480 Dickens as 
the highest powers, he was yet a man 
of rare gifts.” 

He was neither poet, philosopher, 
nor mystic; yet he had qualities 
which neither of these possesses alone : 
for he had that insight which is born 
of the spirit and of observation, and 
which, though it constructs no system 
of its own, pierces all systems, and 
draws their best life to itself. 

W. 


DICKENS AS A MORALIST. 


Tue works of Charles Dickens have 
so plain a moral aim, and so large a 
moral influence, that we shall do well 
to look beneath his general literary 
character, and criticise him as a teach- 
er of morality. Through his fifteen 
great novels, and his countless tales 
and sketches, runs one common idea, 
that of the blessings of a happy home, 


and the miseries of an unhappy one. 
All his fourteen or fifteen hundred char- 
acters are judged by this one standard, 
and are crowned with garlands or with 
fools’-caps according as they succeed 
- or fail in making home happy for 


themselves and one another. His 
brightest scenes are always lit up by 
a blazing fireside and a cluster of lov- 
ing faces. We all remember Dingley 
Dell and Peggotty’s Boat, Blunder- 
stone Rookery and Boffin’s * Bower, 
Bob Cratchitt’s Christmas, the Little 
Midshipman, and the Cricket on the 
Hearth. The mere mention of the 
Tetterbys and Mrs. William, of Dot 
and Caleb, of Florence Dombey, Sissy 
Jupe and Agnes, of Little Dorritt, 
Little Nell, and Tiny Tim, of the 
Cherryble Brothers, the Nicklebys, 
the Pinches, and the Boffins, of Pick- 
wick, Wardle, Captain Cuttle, Joe 
Gargery, Mark Tapley, and Jarndyce 
of Jarndyce, or of Mrs. Lupin, Mrs. 
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Jarley, and Peggotty, is sufficient to 
show how forcibly Dickens has illus- 
trated the good old saying, — 
‘* With the same letter heaven and home begin, 
And the words dwell together in the mind; 
For they who would a home in heaven win 
Must first a heaven in home begin to find.” 
And Dickens has done even better 
work for domestic morality, by paint- 
ing the most terrible revelations in all 
literature of the deformity and degra- 
dation of those passions which most 
often destroy domestic peace, and 
especially of fanaticism, hypocrisy, 
avarice, and pride. Besides his vivid 
pictures of the horrors of the No- 
Popery riots, and the French Reign 
of Terror, he shows us how religious 
fanaticism makes individuals cruel 
and perfidious, and how cruelty and 
perfidy work out their own doom, in 
Mrs. Clennam and the Murdstones. 
So hypocrisy is revealed, in its most 
ridiculous and repulsive aspects, in 
his Gashleigh, Pecksniff, Stiggins, and 
Chadband, whose profuse professions 
of holiness, and quotations of Scrip- 
ture texts, are contrasted with their 
perfidy, rapacity, sensuality, vanity, 
gluttony, and proneness to get drunk, 
in the most ludicrous manner possible. 
Avarice, too, he portrays, in all its 
contemptible and despicable deform- 
ity, in his Jonas and Anthony Chuz- 
zlewit, Grandfather Smallweed, Ar- 
thur Gryde, Ebenezer Scrooge, 
Squeers, Quilp, Fagin, and the willing 
Barkis. But perhaps his favorite sin, 
like that of some one else, is pride ; 
and he never seems to take such de- 
light in his work as when he is paint- 
ing pride of office jn Bumble the 
beadle, pride of family in Sir Leices- 
ter Dedlock, or pride of money in 
Dombey and Bounderby,—the one 
stiffened by inheritance of wealth and 
power into unfeeling haughtiness, the 
other puffed up by acquisition of 
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wealth and power into boastful and 
overbearing brutality. America may 
well thank Dickens for this caricature 
of the ignorant, brutal, and braggart 
self-made man, and also of his breth- 
ren, the empty-headed and foul-mouth- 
ed politicians, bloated and drunken 
with confidence in their country’s su- 
periority and their own, who cut such 
funny figures in Martin Chuzzlewit. 
So persistently and powerfully does 
Dickens attack these four sins, that 
he deserves the title of a benefactor 
to our race, and one certain to con- 
tinue as long as English literature 
shall last. But, with all these excel- 
lencies, Dickens was not without de- 
fects, of which his readers may not 
safely be ignorant. 

In the first place, he is too great a 
humorist to be a perfect moralist. 
He makes his characters so funny, 
that we laugh at the good and bad 
indiscriminately, and are too much 
amused to praise or blame as we 
should. One of the worst characters 
in his novels, and, indeed, in all liter- 
ature, is that of the hypocritical, sen- 
sual, lying, cheating Pecksniff; but 
the rascal is made so funny in his 
tipsy gambols and ill-timed grandilo- 
quence, that the reader fails to see 
that he is one of the wickedest of 
men, for the simple reason that he is 
one of the funniest. The same may 
be said of another character in the 
same .novel,—the tippling, glutton- 
ous, lazy, and rapacious nurse, Sarah 
Gamp. The idea of turning sick- 
rooms and death-beds into opportuni- 
ties for gormandizing and guzzling, 
and wantonly disregarding, or even 
increasing, a dying man’s agonies, 
for the sake of a comfortable nap, is 
simply repulsive; but Mrs, Gamp, in 
“Martin Chuzzlewit,” is not in the 
least repulsive, but merely so very 
amusing that we have no fault to find 
31 
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with her, and almost hope that she 
will get on well, and let us hear more 
about her. So such utterly heartless 
swindlers and profligates as Manta- 
lini, Alfred Jingle, and Montague 
Tigg appear to be very funny fellows 
and pleasant acquaintances ; and even ° 
the hypocritical Stiggins shows us his 
red nose more plainly than his black 
heart. 

Dickens blinds us to the wicked- 
ness and meanness of his worst char- 
acters by the excessive brightness of 
his wit. If we were actually to be- 
come intimate with a Pecksniff, a Jin- 
gle, or a Mrs. Gamp, we should soon 
cease to find any thing amusing in 
them. Not one reader in ten of the 
Pickwick Papers sees what a gener- 
ous, honorable, pure-hearted, magnan- 
imous, and self-sacrificing man was 
Samuel Pickwick. He would live in 
our memories as one of the noblest 
gentlemen ever drawn in fiction, and 
most worthy of imitation, if he were 
not allowed to make such absurd blun- 
ders, and get himself and everybody 
else into such supremely ludicrous 
scrapes, that we think of him only 
with a smile, and are too much 
amused for any admiration. So it is 
with the Boffins, Captain Cuttle, Mrs, 
Jarley, and Peggotty, who fix our at- 
tention mainly by ridiculous little 
foibles and idiosyncracies, such as we 
should scarcely notice in such» warm- 
hearted and noble-natured people in 
real life, or, if we did, should care- 
fully hide with reverent secrecy. 
Dickens made his noblest characters 
morally excellent and intellectually 
absurd, that the contrast between 
their absurdities and their excellen- 
cies might be as amusing as possi- 
ble, and sacrificed moral beauty to 
heighten the ludicrous effect of mis- 
haps and mistakes. The same will- 
ingness to throw away any opportu- 
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nity of moral influence in order to 
keep up the laugh, is shown in his 
treatment of the most important so- 
' cial and religious reforms. He did 
indeed attack imprisonment for debt, 
and various abuses in the chancery 
courts, the elections, and the pub- 
lic offices; but these evils were so 
unpopular, that the only chance to 
raise a laugh was in caricaturing their 
supporters. Less popular reforms 
met with wholly different treatment. 
The great anti-slavery movement was 
in full power and glory when he 
wrote most of his novels; but he no- 
ticed it only to hold it up to ridicule, 
as in Mrs. Weller, and especially in 
Mrs. Jellaby, the patron of Borri- 
oboola Gha. And so the efforts to 
check. intemperance—an evil even 
more general and deadly in Great 
Britain than in America, and far more 
deeply rooted in popular usage and 
prejudice—win no sympathy from 
Dickens, but are laughed to scorn in 
the funniest passage in his funniest 
book. He wrote the entire novel of 
“Oliver Twist” full tilt against the 
whole system of English charitable 
institutions, and followed up by con- 
tinual hits and digs in all his books, 
evidently preferring indiscriminate 
street-door charity, a practice known 
. to encourage pauperism as directly as 
liquor-selling does drunkenness. For 
the wise and philanthropic plan of 
systematically visiting the poor, he 
has only the caricature of Mrs. Par- 
diggle. Even in his latest and un- 
finished novel he attacks the peace, 
temperance, anti-capital-punishment, 
and, at least by implication, every 
other pending reform, in the single 
person of Mr. Honeythunder. Those 
faithful champions, not only of social 
reform and popular freedom, but of 
religious culture, the dissenting cler- 
gy, find no worthier representation in 
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his pages than the greasy Chadband 
and the red-nosed Stiggins. And of 
a still holier and more beneficent re- 
ligious movement, widely known un- 
der the various names of Transcen- 
dentalism, Liberal Christianity, and 
Free Religion, Dickens has given us 
two elaborate and highly-colored pic- 
tures, in his Mrs. Hominy and his 
Horatio Skimpole, the two coarsest 
and most vulgar caricatures he ever 
drew, one of them a personal libel on 
his own friend, the gifted and blame- 
less Leigh Hunt. In such treatment 
of religion and philanthropy, Dickens 
shows himself too eager a humorist to 
be a correct moralist or a sound phil- 
osopher. 

There are other defects in his moral 
teaching and insight, for which his 
tendency to write from the stand- 
point of a humorist is not in the least 
accountable. His central moral idea, 
of the holiness of whatever favors 
family happiness and the guilt of 
whatever checks it, is not so fully 
carried out as to lead him to take ad- 
equate notice of one of the commonest 
causes of domestic misery, — intem- 
perance. He blames its most gross 
excesses, like drunkenness among 
poor people, and opium-smoking, but 
does not condemn the social usages 
whieh foster it, or exhibit its endur- 
ing degradation. Of the temperance 
movement he speaks only in derision ; 
makes nearly all his male characters 
drink like fishes; lets some of his 
heroes, otherwise the noblest, like Mr. 
Pickwick, get drunk frequently and 
shamelessly ; and, worst of all, never 
omits an opportunity of intruding into 
a happy family a row of bottles of 
wine or a big bowl of punch. He ap- 
pears, also, to have taken far too little 
notice of the disturbance of domestic 
harmony by irritability and fault- 
finding, and even of the ruinous con- 





























sequences of falsehood and fraud, 
though these sins do not pass wholly 
unrebuked. Of the beneficial influ- 
ences of intellectual and religious cul- 
ture he takes so little heed as to car- 
ricature the former in his Gradgrinds 
and Blimbers as grossly as he does 
the latter in his Chadband, Stiggins, 
Skimpole, and Mrs. Hominy; while 
neither receive any praise or com- 
mendation worth mentioning, but 
rather continual slurs. _His horizon 
is the family circle. He overlooks 
some duties within it, but sees pone 
. beyond it, and cares nothing for indi- 
vidual development in comparison 
with domestic comfort. None of his 
characters show that delicate honor 
and refined taste which constitute 
true gentlemen and ladies, or still 
less the strong aspirations and intu- 
itions which make real heroes and 
heroines. Most of them might prove 
pleasant acquaintances, especially at 
meal times; but very few could be 
honored and loved as friends. Nor are 
many of them interesting or remark- 
able, except through their absurdities 
or else their iniquities. His deep- 
thinking, firm-willed, high-spirited, 
ever-active, and _ all-accomplishing 
characters are invariably villains, 
while the pure and loving ones are 
mostly either ridiculous blunderers 
or common-place nonentities. Even 
Florence Dombey, Esther Summerson, 
Kate Nickleby, Agnes Wickfield, and 
Amy Dorrit, though not deficient in 
domestic virtues and abilities, are too 
tame, superficial, unintellectual, and 
unimaginative, to be interesting, at- 
attractive, and elevating examples. 
The moral influence of a novelist de- 
pends mainly on his success in pre- 
senting heroism, sanctity, . delicate 
honor, enlightened philanthropy, and 
the union of high intellectual and 
religious culture in such beautiful em- 
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bodiments as fix his readers’ attention 
and win their hearts. Dickens at- 
tempts this but seldom, and then fails 
invariably and utterly. His inability 
to portray exalted excellence, like his 
disregard of the tendencies of any 
virtue or vice not immediately affect- 
ing domestic comfort, does not arise 
from his humor, but rather from his 
sentimentalism. When he is not try- 
ing to make his readers laugh, he is 
trying to make them cry. He knew 
that self-sacrifice would win tears of 
admiration, but not self-control or 
self-culture; the victims of avarice 
and fanaticism receive more pity than 
those of fraud and falsehood; and 
generous and loving hearts appeal 
more warmly to his readers’ feelings 
than the most heroic, gifted, and 
saintly souls. All that was too grand 
and holy to be laughed at or cried 
over lay entirely out of his horizon. 


LATE GERMAN NOVELS. 


THE war, in shutting us out from 
any fresh flow of French literature, 
has not checked the current of Ger- 
man books; which is shown by the 
imprint of 1870 and 1871 on many 
volumes of German novels. 

Among the latter is to be distin- 
guished a collection of agreeable sto- 
ries by E. von Dincklage.’ Its title, 
“Recovered Waifs,” is well chosen 
to express the “flotsam” picked up, 
and worth preserving, after the ebb 
of the magazines and periodicals in 
which they have appeared. These 
stories are original, lively, and varied 
in their subjects, and show a quiet 
humor. The first, “Angela Wilms 


1Geborgenes Strandgut, von E. von Dincklage. 
Leipzig. 1871. Boston: Schoenhof & Moeller. 
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and the Prince of Orange,” is a little 
picture of Dutch life on the bank of 
acanal in the northern part of the 
Netherlands. 

In “ Ein Alter Name ” we step into 
higher life, among counts and baron- 
esses, as its title might suggest. For 
the sake of preserving the inviolabil- 
ity of the family name, the second 
son of a noble family, Hector Harden, 
persuades his elder brother to break 
off his engagement to a young girl 
whose genealogy does not satisfy Hec- 
tor’s aristocratic views for the head 
of the household. As time passes 
on, however, the elder brother dies, 
and Hector bears the responsibility of 
the family reputation. After two or 
three serious flirtations, and many 
serious resolutions to lead a nobler 
life, that shall correspond with his no- 
ble name, he ends, at the age of forty, 
by marrying the pretty daughter of a 
miller, who has money enough to pay 
up his debts. There is much wit and 
facility in the manner in which the 
retributions of this story are brought 
about. For example may be given 
the death of Count Hector’s only son, 
- whom, in despair, he was preparing to 

take away from his plebeian mother, 
that he might be educated among his 
own noble relations. The boy was 
found drowned in a ditch, where he 
had been setting up a little water-mill, 
built by himself, — the noble scion of 
all the Hardens betraying by his 
very death that he had a miller for 
his grandfather! Throughout the 
book the comic comes in by the side 
of the tragic in a way which is very 
true. to life. In this story, Hilde- 
garde, the fascinating and passionate 
heroine, sacrifices all the rest of the 
characters to her selfishness, but her- 
self lives very comfortably ; and it is 
given to her to preach composedly 
the moral at the close: — 
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“Yes, Hector, occupation is the secret 
power that can cover our old genealogical 
trees with leavesonce more. Why should 
we try to rebuild our house with new 
beams and rafters, or look for support from 
some other noble house? If there were 
another Harden living, I would say to 
him, ‘ You inherit a name; never part with 
one letter of this, your best inheritance, 
but borrow no title from it. Be what you 
are; do not trouble yourself with what 
others are; do what you can, with God’s 
help; let your honor be your shield, and 
your own acts your seal of nobility ; be not 
only a nobleman by birth, but by choice. 
An ancient name is a symbol of the faith 
which your ancestors held in the right 
and honorable; swear to protect that 
symbol as the soldier defends his colors.” 

“ But why, Hildegarde, in God’s name, 
did not you tell me all this while there was 
yet time ?” groaned Hector. 

“ My poor friend,” replied his sister-in- 
law, “because I must first learn from you 
what is the worm that gnaws at our old 
family tree, and how we ourselves have 
struck the dull axe of indolence into its 
roots. What a pity that our wisdom first 
gains experience when, faint and weary of 
life, it has no longer the strength to escape 
its results! And yet, since we are no 
longer able to become happy, a better 
thing remains to us, — to help, to counsel, 
others. Give me your hand, Hector ; the 
last two Hardens will die with dignity 
when the death-hour strikes.” 


Germany is still attempting to settle 
in its literature the question of what 
shall be the position of its nobility. 


NaneEs AND Fernes,! “Far and 
Near,” is the title of a book contain- 
ing two stories by Harkliinder, who 
has been called the Dickens of Ger- 
many. There are not many points 
of resemblance to Dickens, except 
that Harklinder evidently has an eye 
for the humorous, and shows a close 
observation of things of the present 
day. We have had lately so many 


1Nahes and Fernes. Von F. W. Harklinder. 
Stuttgart: 1870, Boston: Schoenhof & Moeller. 














German historical romances, and bi- 
ographies in the form of novels, that 
such stories as these come in with a 
striking contrast. In a little novel of 
Harklinder’s, “ Behind Blue Specta- 
cles,’ “ Unter blauen Brillen,” he 
brings his hero, a young diplomat, 
down to a railway station, in search 
of the heroine, whom he finds is to 
leave by an express-train. The young 
man is sufficiently acquainted, on ac- 
count of his diplomatic position, with 
the conductors of the train, to have it 
delayed a moment while he inquires 
if two ladies, one wearing green spec- 
tacles, are in any of the compartments. 
“Oh, yes!” and he is speedily shoved 
into a car, and the train starts. But, 
alas! what is his disappointment to 
find himself shut in with two strange 
ladies, one indeed wearing green spec- 
tacles; but he is quite de trop, as he 
soon discovers from the sour expres- 
sion of the gentleman who accompa- 
nies them, a suitor of the younger 
lady. It is an express-train, and a 
long journey must be made before 
there is any stop! 

Harklinder excels in depicting 
these familiar railway scenes, and in 
his descriptions of travel. He has a 
very careful account of the passage 
in a steamer from Marseilles to Civita 
Vecchia, in one of these stories in 
“ Far and Near,” called “ Among the 
Pope’s Zouaves,” where the picturing 
is so careful one might almost fancy it 
the first scene of Monte Cristo. It 
gives almost a touch of sea-sickness. 

His descriptions of the group in the 
saloon are very accurate, including “the 
richly-carved pianino, in front of which 
a light blonde Englishwoman had taken 
her seat, and with some elderly ladies, 
who sat and stood about her, with a soft 
accompaniment, and in a still softer voice, 
toned out, ‘This is the Sabbath morn;’ 
for which this was by no means precisely 
the occasion, since it was not the Lord’s 
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Day, nor were they just now out in the 
wide fields.” 

“We enter upon such a party,” he 
goes on to say, “ with something the feel- 
ing with which we regard a landscape 
completely unfamiliar, when one can 
scarcely believe that in a short time every 
path, every ascent, will be as well known 
to us as if we had always trodden them. 
So it is with the different members of such 
a party as this. We do not know much 
about them, except the way this woman 
or that man goes coursing up and down 
the deck, or how another talks at table to 
the ladies in his neighborhood. Perhaps 
another appears every morning in a gray 
plaid, at noon always in a dress marked 
out in dark sqvares, in the evening in 
light costume ; or there are the elderly la- 
dies, who, every evening, camp out on deck 
for an hour or two to look at the moon, the 
glittering stars, and the black smoke that 
fumes from the chimney, mingled with 
myriads of sparks, dying far away in the 
distance, like a black rift of clouds, and 
lost in the night. Or there is a very 
young married couple, sitting side by side 
like two inseparables, one face looking 
into the other. The lady may be seen 
alone in the evening, carefully wrapped 
to the chin in a plaid, while he, smoking 
a cigar, plunges up and down the deck 
before her, stopping a while at every turn, 
opposite her, to whisper a few words into 
her smiling face. One knows little, in 
fact, of all of these; yet we have made a 
certain kind of acquaintance with their 
exterior peculiarities, and have lived with 
them as with real acquaintances; and we 
should be disappointed if, for instance, 
the shabby gentleman, whom we have 
been in the habit of seeing without a 
trace of linen, or in slippers of patent 
leather, with red stockings, should appear 
in any different guise, or if the insepar- 
ables should sit by each other no longer, 
or if, instead of the old ladies sitting on 
the deck, their places should be taken by 
the Americans now drinking their cham- 
pagne with cognac: so, in short, in a few 
hours we are acquainted with all without 
knowing any; and we should find it very 
disagreeable if suddenly another set of 
people should make their appearance, 
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with whom we should have to begin over 
again in the same way.” 

The dear old “Almanach de 


Gotha”! appears again as young as 
ever, in its one hundred and eighth 
year, in spite of the changing dynas- 
ties of the century and of the present 
time. 

“In consequence of the great struggle, 
still unfinished, which is taking place be- 
tween Germany and France,” says the 
preface, “and the political changes that 
this has occasioned in the latter State, we 
have been‘able to consecrate to this coun- 
try only a very incomplete article.” 


The members of the French govern- 
ment, as late as the 4th of September, 
1870, are given, with the list of the 
military and consular officers, &c., to 
which is added a statistical notice of 
Alsace and Lorraine. The historical 
parts of the Almanac usually termi- 
nate at the end of June; but a sup- 
plement to this volume brings up the 
events of the war to the capitulation 
of Metz. Under the head of Egypt 
is a little statistical article on the Suez 
Canal; and much has been added to 
the usual contents. 

The editors congratulate themselves 
that, by enlarging the pages, yet 
diminishing their number, they have 
succeeded in making this annual less 
voluminous, and, “we dare to hope, 
more agreeable to the amateurs of the 
Almanac.” 

The illustrations are interesting, 
beginning with the portrait of King 
William of Prussia, not then emperor, 
followed by a pretty head of Elizabeth, 
Princess of Roumania, the portraits 
of Abdul-Aziz-Khan, — who does not 
look out of place among the sover- 
eigns, — Albert, Archduke of Austria, 
field-marshal and inspector-general of 


1 Almanach de Gotha, 1871. Gotha: Justus Per- 
thes, Boston: Schoenhof & Moeller. 
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the Austrian army, and George, 
Prince of Prussia. 


BIBLE MANUALS.! 


THERE are two of these little Man- 
uals, one with additional selections 
from the Old and New Testaments. 
They seem to answer a want, felt 
especially at this time of discussion 
as to the use of the Bible in schools; 
that is to say, they are free from any 
objectionable passages or doctrines, 
whether to Catholic or Protestant. 
The author says, “Every Exercise or 
Selection has been subjected to at 
least two test questions. First, does 
this passage convey the same truth, — 
not exactness of mere words, but ex- 
actness of meaning,— whether read 
from Catholic or from Protestant ver- 
sions of the Bible? Secondly, does 
this passage, by a simple and natural 
reading of it, convey truth accepted 
by all Christian believers ? ” 

We do not hesitate to say that the 
object has been well accomplished. 
There is a good variety of both doc- 
trinal and practical teaching, and 
enough for school exercises. The ser- 
vices are well selected and arranged, 
in excellent taste, with much care and 
discrimination, to bring out the more 
beautiful and impressive portions of 
Scripture; and they are put into a 
practical and interesting form. They 
will serve a better purpose than even 
the Bible itself, in many if not all 
cases ; and we see no reason why they 
should not become popular, since 
every church can adopt them without 
a violation of its own faith. 


1 Manual of Bible Selections and Responsive Ex- 
ercises for Public and Private Schools of all Grades, 
Sabbath, Mission, and Reform Schools, and 
Family Worship. By Mrs. T.B. Terry. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. New York: Lee, Shepard, & Dil- 
ingham. 1871. 























THE OTHER LIFE.1 


Tis is the fourth work of the au- 
‘thor on kindred subjects. It is a 
faithful transcript of “ New-Church ” 
truth. The author aims at no origi- 
nality, but merely attempts to popu- 
larize the truths revealed through 
Swedenborg, in astyle adapted to the 
common dutside reader. The chap- 
ter on “The Presence of the Lord in 
Heaven,” and “The World of Spir- 
its,” are fine specimens of this kind 
of literature; but the chapter on 
“Hell, its Delusions and Miseries,” 
seems to us marred with a needless 
positiveness, and confinement to the 
limitations of Swedenborg. Is it 
without doubt supposable that our 
Seer saw through eternity ? or that 
he was competent to tell what will be 
the fate of the lost soul in a cycle of 
destiny co-eternal with the existence 
of God? The idea is put forth here, 
that there can be no better escape 
from these awful “delusions and mis- 
eries,” than for all lost souls and de- 
mons finally to become morally good, 
externally good, with a character 
grounded in supreme selfishness ; that 
the devils will thus finally be trans- 
formed into real “gentlemen;” and 
there they will stop, leaving the sacred 
heights of manhood unattained. But 
is this the best of the New Jerusalem ? 
We have a more comfortable and di- 
vine assurance from the Word of God 
and our own reason, that there is no 
such finality in the universe. At 
least, there is no need of settling 
blindly into it. “There is more light 
and more truth yet to learn out of 
God’s Holy Word.” 

Our author himself seems to be ca- 
pable of better things. Towards the 


1The Other Life. By Wm. H. Holcombe. M.D., 
author of “ Our Children in Heaven,” “In Both 
Worlds,” “‘The Sexes Here and Hereafter,” &c. 
— J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1871. pp. 
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last of his book he says, “The hu- 
man race will outlive and outgrow all 
its imperfect states of evil and falsity, 
by a great, organic, and inevitable 
process.” Indeed! And, when that 
time comes, will it not be hard for 
the doctor, on the principles of Swe- 
denborg, to keep fast the connecting 
thread of so goodly an earth with the 
long train of suspicious gentlemen be- 
yond it? Is there no “ great, organic, 
and inevitable process,” which will do 
as much for the rest of the universe 
as for this poor earth ? 

We commend the book, however, 
to the reading of all liberal and spir- 
itual Christians. It is a great en- 
lightener, a great comforter. Many 
souls will rejoice more abundantly 


when they believe it. 
. W. M. F. 


SKETCHES OF CREATION. 


Professor Winchell, the author of 
this book?, in his preface expresses the 
hope that it will enable the general, 
or, as he says, intellectual reader to 
take a “panoramic survey” of the 
“grand generalizations” of cosmical 
science, and aid the student in review- 
ing his studies. The purpose of the 
work is admirably achieved. It is an 
excellent résumé of the latest results 
of scientific studies in cosmogony, 
and presents, in a satisfactory man- 
ner, the history of our globe from the 
period when it was whirled into space 
off from the rotating firmament; 
through its changes, produced by fire, 
floods, convulsions, and glaciers, down 
to the time when primeval man 
brained cave-bears with his stone 

1§ketches of Creation; a Popular View of Some 
of the Grand Conclusions of the Sciences in Refer- 
ence to the History of Matter and of Life. By 
Alexander Winchell. Professor of Geology in 


the University of Michigan. Harper Brothers. 
Now York. 1870. 12mo. $2.00. 
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hatchet, and speared the hairy ele- 
phant with his rude lance, with some 
speculations as to the number of mil- 
lions of years before we shall perish in 
the bosom of the sun, or in the em- 
brace of ice and darkness. <A chap- 
ter on the conditions of strata neces- 
mary to furnish petroleum for commer- 
cial purposes, ridiculing the late silly 
and ignorant petroleum fever, is ap- 
propriately introduced. The theory 
regarding the treelessness of the 
prairies is novel, and we believe 
originated with Professor Winchell. 
It is, that they were once the beds 
of lakes, in the sediments of which 
there were no arboreal germs; that, 
after the subsidence of. the waters, 
a thick, strong herbage appeared, 
followed too soon by man with his 
flaming torch for the advance of the 
forest-trees from the borders. 

The only other new theory which 
we remark is, that several strata, down 
to the lower tertiary, contain vegeta- 
ble seeds, which are occasionally ex- 
posed to the vivifying influence of 
light and heat by excavation or other 
agencies, and begin to sprout and 
grow, although their parent stems 
flourished tens of thousands of years 
ago; since when the seeds have been 
hermetically stored in the buried soil 
of another epoch. In this way he 
accounts for the familiar fact, that a 
district cleared of trees by fire will, 
if left to itself, produce an entirely 
different species of trees from those it 
first bore. 

The style of the writing is some- 
times rather florid. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS. 


WE are obliged to reserve our re- 
views of the following books, among 
many others : — 
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Witu1am Winston Seaton. A 
biographical sketch. James R. Os- 
good. Boston. 

ScrentiFric AppRESsSES, by Pror. 
Tynpatt. 1. On the Methods and 
Tendencies of Physical Investigation. 
2. On Haze and Dust. 3. On the 
Scientific Use of the Imagination. 
No. 5 of University Series. New 
Haven: C. C. Chatfield & Co. 

Roman IMPERIALISM, and other 
Lectures and Essays. By J. R. 
Seetey, M.A., author of “Ecce 
Homo.” Roberts Brothers. 

Ap Cierum: Advice to a Young 
Preacher. By JoserH PARKER, D.D., 
author of “Ecce Deus.” Roberts 
Brothers. 

A Manvat or Ancient History. 
By Georce Rawuinson, M.A. 
Harper & Brothers. 

THE PILGRIM AND THE SHRINE. 
By Hersert Arnsuiz, B.A. New 
York: G. P. Putnam & Son. 

Cuips FROM A GERMAN WorK- 
sHop. By Max Mutter. Vol. III. 
Essays on Literature, Biography, and 
Antiquities. C. Scribner & Co. 

Our Girts. By Dio Lewis. 
Harper & Brothers. 

THe Herr or Repctyrre. By 
Miss C. M. Yonee. In two vol- 
umes. D. Appleton & Co. 

Tue Descent oF MAN, and Se- 
lection in Relation to Sex. By 
CuHarLes Darwin. With illustra- 
tions. In two volumes. Vol. I. D. 
Appleton & Co. 

Firteen YEARS: a Picture from 
the Last Century. By Tatvi (Mrs. 
Therése Robinson). D. Appleton & 
Co. 

Westwarp By Rai: The new 
Route to the East. By W. ©. Rae. 
D. Appleton & Co. 

Tue Kinpercarten. By Dr. 
Apotr Dovar. With 16 plates. 
New York: E. Steigen. 














Sine Arts. 


——_ 


We regret that in this issue of “ Otp anp New” we are unable to 
present some criticisms, prepared by our correspondents, on the con- 
dition of the drama in England, and of some works of fine art 


studied on the continent of Europe. 


We shall, however, have fre- 


quent opportunity to return to these interesting subjects. 





WAGNER’S OPERAS. 
L 


In midsummer of last year, after 
the opera-season had come to an end 
in all the great European cities, and 
the star performers were supposed 
to be recruiting at the watering-places 
and among the mountains for the next 
winter’s campaign, the inhabitants of 
Munich, and all the region round 
about, were thrown into agreeable ex- 
citement by the announcement that, 
by order of the king, two of Wag- 
ner’s latest operas, “Tristan and 
Isolde” and “Die Meistersinger von 
Niirnberg,” would be performed in 
the Grand Theatre before the closing 
of that building for repairs. The 
principal newspapers heralded the 
joyful tidings throughout the land; 
and scarcely one of the little sheets 
that condense the news for provincial 
readers, but found room for the inter- 
esting item which served to start 
many persons of leisure on a pilgrim- 
age to Munich, while it aggravated 
the regrets of those enthusiastic lov- 





ers of music whom poverty or busi- 
ness compelled to remain at home. 

For my own part, being a bird of 
passage, and living in a trunk, I had 
only to pack it and go to Munich, ar- 
riving there early enough, as I sup- 
posed, to secure a seat without trouble : 
but the city was full of tourists, who 
had hastened from all neighboring 
places of interest to attend the opera ; 
and my kind German friends with 
difficulty procured me a ticket, which 
they brought with profuse apologies 
for its high price (it cost less than 
two dollars of our money), the un- 
usual charge being accounted for by 
the lateness of the application, and 
the situation of the seat, — in the gal- 
erie noble, near the royal box. 

The opera was announced to com- 
mence at seven o’clock; so that it 
was still broad daylight out of doors 
when I entered the theatre, which 
was already nearly filled. 

The scene was an agreeable con- 
trast to gatherings for a similar pur- 
pose in an American opera-house. 
The theatre was as gay as possible, 
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. with artistic decorations and a flood 
of gas-light. The lofty royal box, di- 
rectly opposite the stage, was rich in 
silk hangings and velvet upholstery, 
and brilliantly illuminated; but the 
people, both native and foreign, were, 
with few exceptions, attired in ordi- 
nary street dress; and, of those who 
were in evening toilette, there was not 
one décdlletée, or conspicuous in any 
astounding or disagreeable manner. 

The orchestra was very large. Ev- 
ery conceivable instrument depending 
upon wind, strings, or concussion for 
its resonance, seemed to be repre- 
sented; and the bringing them all 
into perfect accord was a work of some 
little time. But at last they were all 
ready, and relapsed into silence, brok- 
en, in a few moments, by a flourish of 
trumpets which announced the en- 
trance of the king. The vast audi- 
ence rose at the signal, and faced the 
royal box, as the young man whose 
beautiful spiritual face has become 
familiar to the public through his in- 
numerable photographs, advanced to 
the front, and returned the greeting 
by a comprehensive bow. 

He wore the simple evening dress of 
a citizen, —a black suit, relieved only 
by dazzlingly white linen and white kid 
gloves. As soon as he had taken his 
seat, the people resumed their places, 
and the orchestra commenced the 
overture. 

Of course, no description can give 
a correct idea of a musical composi- 
tion; there can be “songs without 
words,” but words can never express 
the melody of a song. And if this 
be true of arhythmical air, how much 
more hopeless is it to attempt to con- 
vey an impression of the abrupt transi- 
tions, the snatches of sweet melody, 
the stately march of wonderful chords, 
the tender single tones; the crash and 
clangor, that combine to produce 





Wagner’s Operas. 


Wagner’s music, which no one can, 
and few wish to, imitate, and which 
he audaciously, perhaps prophetically, 
proclaims to be “the music of the 
future !” 

I went to the opera with a strong 
prejudice against the innovation, — 
a prejudice founded on the denuncia- 
tion and ridicule I had heard from 
many Germans of good musical taste, 
and also on my own impressions of 
a few “selections” which I had heard 
performed by military bands, and 
which seemed to me incoherent and 
unmeaning in contrast to the well- 
defined and familiar melodies of the 
older operas. But I confess, that, be- 
fore the overture to “Tristan and 
Isolde” was ended, I had become a 
convert to the new school. 

The music was satisfying beyond 
any I had ever heard. It was as 
mysterious as life, as sad as death, as 
sweet as love, as grand as self-sacri- 
fice. It roused those deep thoughts 
that come to us in solitude, in the 
presence of great mountains, in wan- 
derings by the seashore. And as, in 
their turn, the grand and beautiful 
and sublime in nature are suggested 
by any strong emotion in the soul, so, 
as I listened to those wild harmonies, 
I was no longer in a crowded theatre 
in a foreign land, but alone in a fa- 
vorite spot on the coast of Maine, 
where, — 

“Loud from its rocky caverns the deep-voiced 
neighboring ocean 

Speaks, and in accents disconsolate answers the 
wail of the forest.” 

With such fancies, I was not sur- 
prised when the curtain rose upon a 
ship at sea; and the first vocal sounds 
proved to be the cheery chorus of the 
crew. 

The story of “Tristan and Isolde” 
was originally written in the form of 


an epic poem, by Gottfried von Stras- 














bourg, in the early part of the thir- 
teenth century. By him, it was left 
incomplete; but two other poets, of 
the latter part of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, Ulrich von Tiirheim and Hein- 
rich von Freiburg, attempted to fin- 
ish, and perhaps to improve upon it. 
Their success, however, was indiffer- 
ent; for neither of them possessed 
any clew to the conclusion which the 
original author had in view. 

The plot, like that of the legends 
of the knights of the Round Table, 
to which it bears a strong resemblance, 
is familiar to all lovers of romance lit- 
erature ; and the latter part of it at 
least, which takes a prominent place 
in the action of Wagner’s opera, is 
known to more general readers 
through the charming picturesque 
fragment by Matthew Arnold, called 
“Tristram and Iseult.” An outline 
of the whole story may be found in 
Dunlop’s “ History of Fiction.” Itisa 
tale of love and revenge, told long 
ago, in a rude time, to a rude people; 
and in no other effort has Wagner 
given such proof of genius as in his 
judicious use of the main incidents 
of the legend, and his wise rejection 
of all needless accessories. 

The operas of this composer are re- 
markable for their freedom from stage 
effects. In “Tristan and Isolde,” the 
scenery is changed only three times; 
and the play is developed by the prin- 
cipal characters, without the help of 
any of those petty surprises and start- 
ling episodes which reveal so much in 
the established style of scenic repre- 
sentation. It is the same with the 


music. There are very few distinct 
melodies in these strange composi- 
tions, almost none of those stirring 
passages,— whether in orchestral ac- 
companiment or vocal execution, — 
which enchant the popular ear at the 
first hearing, and speedily become the 
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property of the hamlet and the street. 
For this reason, it will be long before 
these isolated strains will suit the 
general taste, if, indeed, they ever 
tind a place in the sympathies of the 
uneducated. To those, however, who 
have studied music as a science, and 
to those gifted ones, who, whether 
they know any thing of theory or not, 
have an intuitive appreciation of the 
relations of musical sounds, and 
thoughts to correspond to every sub- 
tle suggestion which music can make, 
the daring attempt of Wagner will 
meet with welcome recognition. 

There is an intensity of action 
throughout this opera, a fidelity to 
the purpose of the story, and an ear- 
nestness in its portrayal, which make 
it unique amongst musical romances. 
The music is mostly arranged in solos, 
the orchestral accompaniment supply- 
ing what might otherwise be consid- 
ered a deficiency in harmony. At 
the commencement, there is a sailor’s 
song, the words of which are very 
beantiful; and, throughiout the first 
scene, there is an occasional burst of 
a nautical chorus, that contrasts well 
with the serious character of the com- 
position. Tristan’s dreamy complaint 
after his wound, warming gradually 
into strength and passion as he hears 
of Isolde’s near approach, is very ef- 
fective. Isolde’s lament after his 
death is solemn and grand; and the 
wonderfully sweet and tender duet 
between Tristan and Isolde in the for- 
est is perhaps the best portion of the 
work. 


THE CHURCH MUSIC ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

In the world of art, music has 
made much progress in our beloved 
land; for the change that has come 
over the spirit of musical dreams 
within a moderate lifetime, and the 
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results we have attained, are some- 
thing noteworthy. Time was, not 
more than fifty years ago either, when 
to play “ The Battle of Prague ” cor- 
rectly, with due regard to the cannon 
and trumpet items, and to sing “ Blue- 
eyed Mary,” and similar sweet ditties, 
in a voice decidedly au naturel and 
innocent of style, — that grand desid- 
eratum in all mundane affairs, — was 
to be an accomplished musician. A 
sonata or symphony well played, or 
an artistic vocal effort, savored of the 
concert-room; and foreigners, who 
were most often the performers there- 
of, were looked upon as rare won- 
ders. 

Gradually, these gifted ones have 
increased in number, and the divine 
art has become familiar as “ house- 
hold words.” 

The refining and elevating influ- 
ence of music is felt in every commu- 
nity; and itis no longer unusual to 
hear classical works rendered with 
something of the spirit that must 
have inspired their composers. Choral 
societies are found in every little vil- 
lage and town; and many of our 
large cities are eminent in this re- 
spect. 

Much of this delightful change we 
doubtless owe to the large German 
element in this country, an element 
essentially musical. 

The musical taste of New York 
has undergone rapid and very marked 
changes of late years; and the best 
works of the old masters are now lis- 
tened to with genuine love and true 
appreciation by those who not long 
since had no soul for other than 
Strauss or light opera. The distin- 
guished and unprecedented success 
of The Church Music Association has 
decided the point socially as well as 
artistically in favor of music of the 
highest order; and New York may 


well feel proud of this young but em- 
inently progressive society. Itis now 
in its second year only, but has as- 
sumed the proportions and influence 
that time and endeavor have failed to 
award others. 

The plan of the association origi- 
nated some years since with Mr. 
George T. Strong, recently unani- 
mously elected president of the Phil- 
harmonic Society, a very responsible 
position, which was previously held 
for many years by Dr. Doremus. A 
small but artistic chorus was in the 
habit of meeting at Mr. Strong’s 
house, on musical thoughts intent, 
where, under the guidance of Dr. 
James Pech, a thoroughly classical 
scholar, composer, and musician, fine 
old masses and anthems were prac- 
tised till great proficiency was at- 
tained; and the select musical even- 
ings became a feature of New-York 
society. Eminent amateurs assumed 
the solo parts; and the entertain- 
ments were looked upon as positive 
triumphs of art, until the idea of 
giving them on a larger scale, that 
more might share the pleasure and 
good, soon became general. From 
this beginning has grown, with no 
effort whatever, The Church Music 
Association. 

The magnificent masses, motets, an- 
thems, &c., of Palestrina, Bach, Han- 
del, Haydn, Cherubini, Beethoven, 
Spohr, and Mendelssohn, though 
written with full orchestral accompani- 
ments, had been almost invariably 
rendered heretofore by ordinary 
church choirs, with the simple sup- 
port of the organ. It was the plan 
and object of this association to bring 
out these grand works from time to 
time in their full glory and splendor. 
Circulars were sent to a select few, of 
known taste, standing, and wealth; 
and the first move was to raise a suf- 
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ficient sum of money to carry through 
the inaugural season. This was done 
almost immediately by subscriptions 
of one hundred dollars each; and 
eight thousand dollars were collected 
for the cause of musical progress with- 
out delay. Early in the autumn, 
notices were sent by the executive 
committee to some of the best vocal 
amateurs in the city; and the result 
was an assemblage, on the evening 
of the first rehearsal, of upwards of 
two hundred cultivated ladies and 
gentlemen, all willing and eager to 
devote their abilities to the glorious 
work before them. The effect of so 
many fresh, thoroughly-trained voices 
in a chorus was fine beyond descrip- 
tion; and the promise they then gave 
of unique and artistic performances 
has since been more than fulfilled. 
Mozart’s Twelfth Mass, and a portion 
of Von Weber’s Oberon, were immedi- 
ately put in rehearsal; and on the 
evening of Jan. 5, 1870, the first 
concert took place at Steinway Hall, 
in the presence of a large, enthusias- 
tic, and fashionable audience of in- 
vited guests only. No tickets are 
ever sold for these entertainments; 
but the capacity of the hall being as- 
certained, the cards of invitation are 
divided among the subscribers and 
chorus, each of the latter having two 
to dispose of at will, and the former 
in proportion to the amount sub- 
scribed. Each card has printed on 
it, “ With the compliments of : 
The words “evening dress” stand 
prominent upon the cards, giving the 
company full license to make them- 
selves as lovely and brilliant as possi- 
ble. The result of this arrangement 
is visible in the elegantly attired 
and unexceptionable assemblage that 
graces every concert, in all respects 
like a private reception. 

The works performed during the 
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first season, in addition to those 
already mentioned, were concert over- 
tures by Berthold and Meyerbeer, 
Mendelssohn’s Hymn of Praise, 
Haydn’s Sixteenth Mass, and Beet- 
hoven’s Mass in C; the two latter 
enriched with additional modern in- 
strumentation by the conductor, Dr. 
James Pech. Nothing approaching 
these performances was ever heard 
in New York; and the musical world 
and critics were in a state of excite- 
ment. A paid chorus of fifty had 
been thought necessary at the start, 
simply as a foundation; but, after the 
second concert, it was entirely dis- 
pensed with, greatly to the satisfac- 
tion of all concerned, under the 
skilful hand of its popular leader. 
The Church Music Association went on 
its way rejoicing, sufficient unto it- 
self; and, when the season closed, the 
success of the organization was com- 
plete and beyond a doubt. The first 
series of concerts having terminated so 
brilliantly, and the worth and talent 
of the association being so fully as- 
sured, the committee, in June, 1870, 
issued a new prospectus to the sub- 
scribers, submitting plans for carry- 
ing out a second season. Before the 
close of the month, six thousand dol- 
lars were subscribed ; and by October 
the sum had reached ten thousand. 
The expenses are necessarily heavy, 
as neither time nor money are spared 
to render the entertainments worthy 
the composers, subscribers, chorus, 
and audience. No member of the 
association is subjected to the least 
expense whatever, as all the music is 
supplied, and no fee is demanded for 
membership. The best talent in the 
city is freely offered and accepted, 
“all for love; and in return receives 
careful musical training under Dr. 
Pech, who conscientiously and pa- 
tiently leads his followers through 
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devious ways to the delightful regions 
of classical music. 

Nothing hackneyed or trifling is 
offered to or by this intelligent cho- 
rus; and to be a member of The 
Church Music Association is to be 
on the high road to a liberal musical 
education. 

A fine orchestra of seventy or 
eighty picked performers assists at the 
two rehearsals immediately preceding 
a concert ; and two choral rehearsals 
are also held at Steinway Hall. 
Tickets are issued for the last four 
rehearsals, and the audience is always 
large and discriminating. 

The programme for the first con- 
cert this season consisted of Wallace’s 
Overture to Lurline, Haydn’s Third 
or Imperial Mass, with very effective 
orchestral additions by Dr. Pech, and 
Von Weber’s music to the melodrama 
of Preciosa. . 

The little details of the concert- 
room have here received an attention 
which is always to be desired, and 
which does not fail to contribute to 
the agreeable impression of the whole. 
The programmes contain careful anal- 
yses of the music presented, prepared 
by Dr. Pech himself; and upon them 
is conspicuously printed, — 

**Tl piu grand’ omaggio alla musica sta nel 
silenzio.” 

A committee of four assumes the 
duty of taking care that no disturb- 
ance is made by people entering the 
concert-room during the performance. 
To enforce this important condition, 
the doors are closed during the prog- 
ress of every movement, and opened 
again for the accommodation of late- 
comers and restless listeners. 

The conductor has the entire con- 
trol of the orchestra and chorus, and 
assigns all the solo parts; and no one 
is admitted to or allowed to remain 
in the chorus, who may, in his esti- 


mation, be unsuitable in any respect. 
Some knowledge of music, and the 
ability to read at sight, is a requisite 
for membership. Every soloist is a 
member of and sings with the chorus, 
when not selected for a part; and 
any member is likely to be called 
upon for a solo, though, of course, 
there is no compulsion. The associa- 
tion now numbers about three hun- 
dred; and at the last concert two 
hundred and eighty members were 
present. 

There is a report that the name of 
the association is to be changed, 
on the ground, that, since the society 
does not limit itself to church music, 
the idea conveyed by it is erroneous; 
but no new name has yet been sug- 
gested to the outside world, although 
the merits of a great variety have 
been discussed in private. Another 
year the society will probably be in- 
corporated, and the concerts held at 
the Academy of Music, on a grander 
scale, when the vexed question of 
a name will be finally settled. The 
same chorus and orchestra, distributed 
over a larger space, would doubtless 
prove more effective than is possible 
on the limited stage at Steinway Hall, 
though it is greatly enlarged for the 
accommodation of the musicians, and 
every conceivable arrangement is 
made for the best display of the cho- 
rus, and its comfort. 

Though comparatively in its in- 
fancy, the Church Music Association 
is strong in the consciousness of its 
ability, wealth, and position; and, 
when time and faithful practice have 
fully developed its resources, it will 
doubtless achieve artistic triumphs 
that will be noted in other lands as 
well as at home. 

The second concert of the season 
was given at Steinway Hall, on the 
evening of Feb. 21, with a brilliancy 























and success that surpassed all for- 
mer efforts of the association. The 
festival overture by Lindpaintner was 
superbly rendered by a choice orches- 
tra; and it is by far the best overture 
that has been played in New York 
this winter. . The fine old choral, 
“God Save the King,” is the promi- 
nent air in the composition, and is 
played in snatches throughout, though 
there are several lighter movements 
of rare beauty and grace. Beetho- 
ven’s Mass in C was well sung, and 
with an earnestness seldom heard in 
a chorus. “Spring,” from Haydn’s 
oratorio of “The Seasons,” completed 
the programme most acceptably, and 
formed a charming contrast, by its 
delicate flowing melodies, to the sol- 
emn music of the mass. 

The first reading of Niedermeyer’s 
Mass, for the next concert, has been 
accomplished ; and, though it is full 
of difficulties, the result was satis- 
factory. The overture to Masaniello, 
the mass, and Mendelssohn’s “ Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,” sung en- 
tirely by female voices, will form the 
programme for the third and last con- 
cert of the season, on May 3d. L. 


GEORGE ALFRED WHITNEY, 


Ir is not simply to put on record 
tender memories of personal affection, 
nor yet to express the regret and dis- 
appointment of a large circle of those 
who had watched Mr. Whitney’s 
promise, nor yet to wonder why a 
life so promising breaks off so soon, 
that we bring together here some of 
the outside facts that mark his life. 
It is because here was a life of singu- 
lar delicacy, of shrinking retirement, 
as of unsullied purity, of which some 
knowledge would be a real blessing 
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to other lives. If art is to be, what 
we all hope it may be, one of the hest 
supports of the nobler life of our 
time, it will be because such artists 
as Mr. Whitney live and succeed; 
because purity like his purity, con- 
scientiousness like his, and a deter- 
mination to attain and to display the 
best and the noblest, are the motives 
which shall ennoble the aspirations of 
our young men. 

George Alfred Whitney was born 
in Boston Nov. 15,1847. He inher- 
ited the love of art which gave so 
much pleasure to his short life. He 
was educated in some of the best pri- 
vate schools in Boston, and spent 
some time in the old public Latin 
School; in all of which, we had almost 
said of course, he made warm friends, 
whom he has never lost. With every 
possible advantage and tenderness in 
his boyhood’s training, he passed a 
happy life; marked, however, by a 
certain delicacy of constitution, which 
gave, perhaps, presage of this early 
death. 

It is difficult to say how early he 
manifested his passion for the arts of 
design. He was scarcely fourteen 
years old when he made in wax little 
portrait busts, of curious accuracy. The 
writer of these lines remembers such 
little waxen heads of the heroes of 
the day, whose likenesses George 
studied in the prints in the shop-win- 
dows, and then recalled and perpetu- 
ated, without caricature, in common 
beeswax, as he had colored it for his 
purposes. Not long after, he began 
to train his hand and eye in the mod- 
elling of clay; and he was scarcely 
sixteen when he enjoyed, for a short 
time, the very great advantage of the 
instructions of Dr. Rimner. 

No one ever had a higher idea of 
the responsibilities or the possibili- 
ties of an artist’s life; and there- 
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fore, though he had early resolved to 
engage in such a career, he readily 
gave himself to such studies, at the 
Technological school and elsewhere, as 
were suggested as most essential for 
the education of an artist. But, af- 
ter he was fourteen years old, he did 
not attend school regularly ; and af- 
ter having spent some months with 
two of the best sculptors in Boston, 
Mr. Ball and Mr. Milmore, whose 
friendship and instruction he always 
valued, he was at work in his own 
studio, always studying, always dis- 
satisfied with his results, always im- 
. proving upon them, and always deter- 
mined to improve, when he was hardly 
nineteen years old. 
_ He had but just entered his twenty- 
fourth year when he died; and, in the 
five years between eighteen and 
twenty-three, he had been kept from 
his favorite occupation by failing 
health many long months, either in 
an invalid’s retirement or in travel. 
But in so short a time, so much broken, 
always following out his plans with 
the caution of a modest student, he 
steadily wrought at portrait modelling; 
and always the delicacy of taste and 
eye with which he was born showed 
itself, supported with more and more 
steadiness and precision of hand. We 
have a list of thirteen careful portrait 
busts, which he finished in that time. 
Besides these, he had wrought on one 
and another study for works of ima- 
gination, which interested him, or had 
_ a place in his plan of education, and 
which gave cheering promise of what 
he might do if his life was spared. 
In all these portraits, and in all his 
artist life, Mr. Whitney showed much 
more than the mechanical power of 
taking a likeness, which is so often 


mistaken for artistic genius. The 
characteristic which one remembers 
first of all was a single-hearted pur- 
ity or sincerity of disposition, — a trait 
which appears at once in his own 
portrait of himself; which, in the 
depths of his shrinking modesty, 
marked all that he said, and which, 
in one or another way, appears in all 
his work. There was no disguise of 
any sort about him. He knew only 
the most direct ways to achieve an 
object, and the most simple words to 
express an idea. There is an exqui- 
site beauty resulting from this sim- 
plicity or purity in his portraits of 
himself which he has left behind him. 
To our eye, it marks all his works, 
and, had he lived, would have given 
to his works of imagination an ines- 
timable value. 

The conscientiousness of all his 
portraits of others gives to his work 
a peculiar value; and the few persons 
who ever sat to him for a likeness will 


‘always cherish the memory of the 


ready, enthusiastic, silent boy, as he 
saw his work grow more perfect under 
his hand, as one of the exquisite pic- 
tures of triumphant spiritual power 
working its miracles over stupid clay. 
The tenderest care could not pre- 
serve for us this delicate life; and 
such memories as we have been tra- 
cing are all that isleft tous. He died 
on the 9th of December, 1870, at his 
mother’s home in Boston. It is much 
to ask, that God may send us other 
young men of aspirations as noble, 
organization so delicate, and charac- 
ter so pure. If so great a prayer can 
be answered, it is by that gift more 
than by any other that art will as- 
sume its true function in the eleva- 
tion and improvement of the land. 
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WE have received several suggestions from valued correspondents, 
with reference to the Massachusetts law regarding women and their 
property, which we have twice alluded to. To the great body of our 
readers, a knowledge of the law of Massachusetts is of use only 
as Massachusetts is supposed to be thie State which has most boldly 


led the way in the improvement of such legislation. 


We shall be 


able, in an early issue, to answer all questions of importance which 


have been submitted to us. 


THE PRESIDENT’S NEW INDIAN 
POLICY. 


BY CHARLES LOWE. 


PRESIDENT GRANT, in his annual 
message, Dec. 1869, speaks thus: 
“From the foundation of government 
to the present time, the management 
of the original inhabitants of this 
continent, the Indians, has been a 
subject of embarrassment and expense, 
and has been attended with continu- 
ous robberies, murders, and wars. 
From my own experience upon the 
frontier and in Indian countries, I do 
not hold either legislation, or the con- 
duct of the whites who come most in 
contact with the Indian, blameless for 
these hostilities. The past, however, 
cannot be undone; and the question 
must be met as we now find it. J 
have adopted a new policy towards 
these wards of the nation (they cannot 
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be regarded in any other light than 
as wards) with fair results, so far 
as tried, and which I hope will be at- 
tended ultimately with great success.” 

Probably few readers of the mes- 
sage realized how much was meant 
by this quiet utterance; and still 
fewer understand how persistently, 
and against how serious obstacles, the 
President has adhered to the purpose 
then declared, and how great an era 
he has opened for Christian thought 
and effort. 

It is one of the eccentricities, we 
may almost call it, of popular sen- 
timent and action, that, in an age and 
among a people certainly not wanting 
in generous activity, distinguished, 
indeed, above most ages and people 
for an interest in good works, when 
missions to the heathen abroad, and 
ships of provisions to starving Ireland 
or France, and relief to the suffering 
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freedmen so readily enlist sympathy 
and secure necessary contributions, 
the claims of the Indian should have 
been so persistently and utterly ig- 
nored. 

Schoolcraft thinks it necessary to 
caution against what he calls the 
“artistic conception of Indian char- 
acter ;” and Parkman and others try 
to correct a supposed exaggerated 
and romantic notion of the race, by 
telling us how squalid and lazy they 
are. Doubtless there has been al- 
ways a tinge of romance in our no- 
tions of the Indian, drawn from the 
pictures given us by some of our lit- 
erature; but this certainly has never 
shown itself in any romantic efforts 
in his behalf. Within a few weeks, 
we heard one of the prominent phil- 
anthropists of our country, one who 
for many years toiled and suf- 
fered in the cause of the slave, ex- 
press a doubt “whether it is worth 
while to attempt to improve the In- 
dian, and whether it is not his mani- 
fest destiny gradually to fade away 
before advancing civilization.” If we 
believed in “manifest destiny,” one 
of the illustrations of it would be 
such a remark as this, indicating the 
kind of fatal spell which has hung 
over the mind of the American peo- 
ple in relation to the Indian, paralyz- 
ing their sense of common humanity, 
as they have steadily absorbed his 
domain, giving not even a kindly 
thought in return. 

The purpose of this article is to 
try to turn the public sentiment in 
this direction, by simply describing 
what the President has inaugurated, 
and by giving a few facts in reference 
to the condition of the Indians of our 
country. 

The whole number of Indians in 
the United States and Territories is 
estimated, by the last census, at 
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383,577 ; most of them holding the 
relation not of citizenship, but (as 
expressed by the President in the pas- 
sage already quoted) that of ward- 
ship to our government. 

They are divided into tribes; which 
are widely scattered, occupying por- 
tions of every State and Territory west 
of the Mississippi, and several of 
those east of that river. A large 
proportion of them are as completely 
savage in their habits and character 
as when Columbus first touched these 
shores; and another large proportion 
have been affected by contact with 
our civilization only to their injury. 
They have taken the whiskey, and 
become infected with the vices of the 
white men whom they have seen, 
without apparently gaining one ele- 
ment of good; and the picture so 
often given us now, by travellers, of 
the squalid, disgusting creatures hang- 
ing about frontier settlements, and 
making the owners of horses feel in- 
secure, is doubtless very true to the 
life. We do not propose to cover up 
or varnish over the defects or the 
‘uninteresting features of the Indian 
character, while trying to rouse a 
desire for effort in his behalf. 

But this very picture of the dark 
side of the Indian condition, which 
there is no need that we describe 
any more in detail, is the first point 
on which we hang our appeal, adding 
to it, at the outset, these two observa- 
tions, viz.: first, it is the favorite 
principle of the social philosophy of 
the present day, that ignorance is the 
great source of degradation and crime, 
and that the natural remedy for these 
evils is education; second, the In- 
dians are, in a peculiar sense, the 
“wards” of our government. This 
has been a very convenient phrase, 
when we have sought to explain their 
having no rights as citizens, or when 

















we have desired to exact some partic- 
ular demand; but, obviously enough, 
the phrase implies also a sacred obli- 
gation on the part of our government, 
whose “wards” they are. It is bound 
not only to control them, but to pro- 


tect and to care for them. 


Starting with these obvious princi- 
ples, let us now see what has been 
done for the education of the Indian 
tribes belonging to our nation. We 
take our facts on this point from the 
Report of the U. 8. Commissioner of 
Education for 1870. 

1. In Washington Territory, there 
are 22,000 Indians and four schools! 
It is reported, that, in the immediate 
vicinity of these schools,a marked 
superiority in character of the In- 
dians is noticed, as compared with 
places where there are no schools; 
and the superintendent declares that 
the Indians “feel a great interest in 
the matter of education.” 

2. Oregon has 11,700 Indians, and 
six schools. Here also the testimony 
is in favor of the Indians’ desire for 
instruction, and the rapid improve- 
ment of the children in the schools. 

3. In California, there are from 
20,000 to 30,000 Indians; and, ex- 
cepting a few Catholic missionary 
stations, there is absolutely no at- 
tempt at education; and the condi- 
tion of the Indians is represented as 
deplorable. 

4. In Arizona, there are 25,000 In- 
dians, and not one school ; though all 
the testimony is, that certain tribes, 
e.g. the Moquis and Pimos, possess 
eminently the capacity for civiliza- 
tion. 

5. In Colorado, with 7,300 Indians, 
the agents report a “great eagerness 
on the part of the chiefs to have the 
children taught;” but no schools 
have ever been established. 

6. In the three Territories of Idaho, 
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Montana, and Wyoming, with an 
Indian population of nearly 50,000, 
only two schools are reported; and 
only one of these has been in opera- 
tion the past year, with an attend- 
ance of about thirty-five scholars. 

We will not continue the enumera- 
tion further. We are glad to say, that, 
in most of the remaining sections, the 
returns are very much less disgraceful : 
but, in one respect, they only add to 
our reproach; for in these portions 
where attempts at education have 
been more effectually made, the re- 
sults have been so encouraging, that 
it only makes the more inexcusable 
the general neglect. 

What a record is this for a nation 
that boasts of its missions to the 
heathen, and its multitude of chari- 
ties, while it so complacently satisfies 
itself with the often-repeated saying, 
that “the Indian is doomed to exter- 
mination,” and is roused to notice 
him only in order to exercise severity 
with a vengeance, when there comes a 
rumor that some Indian has been do- 
ing something wrong! 

If this bare statement causes a 
blush of shame, it may be heightened 
by recalling an historical comparison, 
suggested by the review we have 
made. In the Territory of New 
Mexico, there are at present nineteen 
thousand Indians, and not one public 
school, notwithstanding continual ap- 
peals from the agents who have re- 
sided there, and representations that, 
as one of them writes, “the people 
absolutely crave education.” Now, 
this very region, three centuries ago, 
was occupied by the ancestors of the 
present inhabitants; and they were 
held as “wards” by Spain, just as 
these are now wards of our republic. 
At that time, there was a regular sys- 
tem, established and supported by 
Charles the Fifth, by which they 
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wege “gathered into villages, and 
tgught the arts of industry and civ- 
ilization:” so speaks Spain of the 
sixteenth century to America of the 
nineteenth. 

We have said that our nation has 
been by no means so.forgetful of her 
“wards” as to neglect due chastise- 
ment when occasion for it is given; 
and probably none of our people need 
to be reminded of the various Indian 
wars. Our government, that has 
found no money by which to establish 
schools among these people, has ex- 
pended in these wars, during the last 
fifty years, five hundred million dol- 
lars (and by one estimate we have 
seen, one billion dollars) and twenty 
thousand lives. 

And here we are led to a yet more 


disgraceful aspect of our relations to 


the Indian. We apprehend that no 
chapter of our history, as a people, 
will hereafter be counted so foul a 
stigma upon our national honor as 
the story of our Indian wars. That 
we may not seem to bé led into exag- 
geration by an undue sympathy, we 
shall not speak from any personal 
judgment, but will refer to what must 
be recognized as worthy authority. 
Under an act of Congress, July 
20, 1867, an Indian peace commission 
was organized, “to consider the causes 
of war, and to present some plan for 
the civilization of the Indians.” This 
commission was composed of very 
able men, most of them men of large 
experience among the Indians. Their 
names are sufficient assurance. They 
were Gen. Sherman, Gen. Harney, 
Gen. Terry, Gen. Augur, Col. Tap- 
pan, John B. Sanborn, Senator J. B. 
Henderson, and N. G. Taylor. After 


a most careful investigation, they pre- 
sented a report, Jan. 7, 1868, in 
which they adduce the action of our 
government, and its injustice, as the 


great cause of the Indian wars, and 
say, “But it is said our wars with 
Indians have been almost constant. 
Have we been uniformly unjust? 
We answer unhesitatingly, Yes.” 

One of these wars that is now 
freshest in remembrance originated 
thus; and it is hardly more than a 
fair specimen: Five hundred Indians, 
men, women, and children, were in- 
duced to go to Fort Learned in Kan- 
sas, under a pledge of protection from 
our government; and while there, 
without a shadow of pretext, a regi- 
ment of Colorado cavalry marched 
from Denver, surrounded their camp, 
and began an indiscriminate slaughter. 
The report referred to says, that “it 
was a massacre that scarcely has its 
parallel in the records of Indian bar- 
barity. Fleeing women, holding up 
their hands, and praying for mercy, 
were brutally shot down ; infants were 
killed and scalped in derision; men 
were tortured and mutilated in a 
manner that would put to shame the 
savage ingenuity of interior Africa. 
No one will be astonished that a war 
ensued which cost the government 
thirty million dollars, and carried 
conflagration and death to the border 
settlements.” We have purposely 
quoted this description from the com- 
missioners’ report, else such emphatic 
words might have been attributed to 
some excess of sentimental philan- 
thropy. 

We have a deeper purpose in re- 
calling this history than merely to 
awaken a feeling of self-reproach. It 
bears on the question of the Indian 
character, and the possibility of his 
civilization. We have previously 
shown how our nation has neglected 
to educate the Indian. What has 
now been related is one illustration 
of how our influence has been actually 
ta increase his degradation. The 
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peace commission say, “ Whatever our 
people may choose to say of the in- 
sincerity and duplicity of the Indian 
would fail to express the estimate en- 
tertained by many Indians of the 
white man’s character in this respect ; 
promises have so often been broken 
by those with whom they usually 
come in contact ; cupidity has so long 
plied its work, deaf to their cries of 
suffering; and heathen cruelty has so 
frequently sought them in the garb 
of charity.” 

In preparing this article, we have 
had occasion to refer to a variety of 
sources of information, both to pub- 
lished documents and to persons who 
have had an opportunity to observe ; 
and the testimony is universal, that 
some of the worst vices among the 
Indians have been introduced by the 
whites, and that, in some of the 
worst elements belonging to the In- 
dian character, they have been sur- 
passed by such white men as the 
Indians have met. The recital of 
the flagrant enormities committed 
by these white men towards the In- 
dian, if it does not excuse the same 
in him, may make us feel little sur- 
prise if many a Shylock among them, 
stung by a sense of wrong, may have 
said in his heart, “The villany you 
teach me, I will execute; and it shall go 
hard but I will better the instruction!” 

In view of all the facts, it is 
scarcely too much to affirm, that the 
influence of civilization upon the In- 
dians during these two hundred and 
fifty years has been actually to de- 
grade, rather than to improve, their 
moral and social and intellectual con- 
dition. 

But it is often asked, Is the Indian 
capable of civilization? It is an im- 
portant question, and we would not 
pass it by; only at the outset we 
would say, that, were the prospect 
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ever so discouraging, it ought not to 
affect our obligatien to try. In this 
day, when it is deemed worth while, 
at any cost of labor and money, to 
seek to kindle ever so faint a spark 
of intelligence in a poor idiot’s brain, 
it must be indeed a hopeless condition 
of degradation for a race, especially 
one that Providence has placed so 
peculiarly in our charge, that should 
make us fold our hands, and make no 
effort to redeem it. 

But the prospect, though difficult, is 
by no means discouraging. This 
article has already come to such a 
length, that we can only briefly touch 
upon some of the reasons for this as- 
sertion. 

1. It is often urged, in proof of the 
essential savagery of the Indian, that 
in all these years of contact with civ- 
ilization, he has in no way become as- 
similated with it, and is precisely as 
wild in his tastes and habits as he 
was before the white man came. But 
this very tenacity of character shows 
a certain independent strength: and 
it is something to admire, when we 
recall, as part of the same experience, 
that, if he has not been won and 
merged, he has also not been sub- 
dued. He has been buffeted and tor- 
tured and driven, but he could never 
be made a slave. 

2. He has courage and fortitude, 
and a certain dignity, which . only 
need the softening effect of some 
qualities, which a Christian teaching 
and influence might foster, to devel- 
op a noble type of character. We 
do not base this on any idealized pic- 
tures of King Philip or Uncas, or 
other sages and orators and warriors 
of early tradition, but on plain, well- 
accredited narratives of Indian life 
of this very generation. We had 
noted several illustrations; but space 
will not permit us to offer them. 
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3. It is commonly maintained, that 
he is thoroughly treacherous and un- 
truthful. But the testimony of those 
best acquainted with the race is, that 
he has been less culpable in this re- 
spect than the white men he has had 
to do with: and that he has a nice 
sense of honor, when trusted ; which is 
an assurance of capacity for rare vir- 
tue. Kit Carson declared, after forty 
years of life among the Indians, that 
he had “ never known one to violate 
his plighted faith.” We have heard, 
Father de Smet, who has been also 
forty years among them as an apostle, 
confirm this declaration, and say that, 
in all his wanderings and his labors 
among them, he “never received an 
insult from an Indian.” 

As an illustration of the Indian’s 
trustworthiness, the peace commis- 
sion, which has been referred to, relate 
an incident of their own experience. 
They met a council of some tribes 

_ that were already on the war-path, and 
tried to persuade them to peace. Fi- 
nally they agreed, provided our gov- 
ernment would give them ammunition 
with which to hunt their game. The 
commission hesitated, lest the ammuni- 
tion should be used to prosecute the war. 
It was a perilous experiment: but 
they finally decided to trust the prom- 
ise of the chiefs, and furnished a large 
supply of powder and balls; and they 
say, that by not one act of hostility or 
violence was their confidence abused. 

4. Again: the results of efforts which 
have been made towards the education 
of the Indian are full of encourage- 
ment. Here also we are precluded, 
by lack of space, from any full detail ; 
but the reports of the missionaries 
that have labored among them, and 
of the persons who have visited the 
places where educational experiments 
have been tried, are uniformly favor- 
able to a sure though slow progress. 


Wm. Walsh, Esq., of Philadelphia, 
has published an account of his own 
observation among the Episcopal mis- 
sions to the Sioux and Poncas full of 
interesting proofs of this. Vincent 
Colyer, Esq., secretary of the present 
Indian commission, speaks thus of the 
Seminoles, whom he visited, “ What 
American forty years old does not re- 
member the old cry about the Semi- 
noles of Florida, twenty years ago or 
less? They were called ‘rattlesnakes, 
vile reptiles, only fit for manure, to 
be shot wherever seen.’ We were 
told, and our people believed, that 
nothing could ever be done with the 
Seminoles; and yet there I found 
them in their new home, living quietly 
in their neat log-cabins, working their 
farms, and sending their children to 
school with as much earnestness as 
their white neighbors.” We could fill 
pages with similar testimony to this; 
and, as we read it, the feeling of 
amazement continually recurs, why so 
little has been done, and of gratitude, 
that, chiefly through the humane and 
far-sighted policy of the President, a 
new era seems to have opened. 

In conclusion, we will describe the 
measures which this policy of the 
President has already matured. 

1. First, a commission has been or- 
ganized, similar to the one already re- 
ferred to, hyt with more general pow- 
ers, having such a supervision of the 
Indian office of contracts for supplies, 
of the agencies, and of all the in- 
terests of the Indians, as to make 
their position one of great promise and 
effectiveness. This commission con- 
sists of Felix R. Brunot, of Pittsburg, 
as president; Vincent Colyer, of New 
York, as secretary; and John P. Far- 
well, of Chicago; George H. Stuart, 
of Philadelphia ; Robert Campbell, of 
St. Louis; W. E. Dodge and Nathan 
Bishop, of New York; E. 8. Tobey, 
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of Boston ; Henry 8. Lane, of Indiana. 
These gentlemen serve without pay, 
and have given much time and labor to 
the service, visiting personally many 
of the Indian tribes. 

2. Another important measure 
which has been developed, and the one 
most likely to interest the country at 
large, is the calling of all the religious 
organizations of the country to his side, 
tohelp in the work. This interesting 
measure originated in a request made 
by some members of the sect of Friends, 
that they might have the privilege of 
trying their hand in certain localities 
in administering the Indian affairs. 
The President accepted their proposal, 
and allowed them to have the control 
of certain sections in Kansas and Ne- 
braska, substituting their agents for 
the political appointees. He fitly 
said in his message, that they, of all re- 
ligious bodies, deserved to inaugurate 
such a scheme; since, in early times 
in Pennsylvania, they “succeeded in 
living on friendly terms with Indians, 
when their neighbors of other sects 
and in other sections were constantly 
embroiled.” 

The experiment resulted so success- 
fully, that the scheme has now been 
expanded into a general system; which 
deserves, and we trust will secure, the 
interest and the support of every 
friend of humanity. 

The entire Indian population has 
been apportioned among the different 
religious denominations of the country 
for precisely the same service as that 
rendered by the Friends in Nebraska. 
Each denomination is authorized to 
nominate a person as agent for each 
of the stations established within the 
district assigned to it. This agent, 
who is to be paid by government, has 
associated with him, as employees, a 
farmer, a carpenter, a blacksmith, a 
miller, and an interpreter. He is to 
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act as the agent of government in dis- 
tributing supplies, and in directing 
government interests, and in helping 
to train the Indians to a-better civil- 
ization. 7 

On the 13th of January, repre- 
sentatives of the various religious 
bodies that had accepted the offer 
were invited to meet the Board of In- 
dian Commissioners in Washington ; 
and a very interesting session was 
had. The Secretary of Interior was 
present at the interview, and confirm- 
ed all that had been otherwise assured 
in regard to the firm intention of the 
government to carry out the policy 
which had been thus inaugurated. 
The representatives of the religious 
bodies, on their part, guaranteed the 
readiness of these bodies to do all that 
they could to further the benevolent 
plan ; and what was said gave assur- 
ance that it will be wisely and effect- 
ually prosecuted. 

It was by no means the least grati- 
fying feature of this meeting to see 
these widely-various religious bodies 
brought together in a spirit of entire 
harmony, and of readiness to associate 
in this common work. 

And now what is needed further is, 
that the public sentiment of the na- 
tion shall be aroused to give a sup- 
port, without which it will be impos- 
sible to reap any adequate success. 
There is a vast interest, commonly 
called the Indian ring, bent on 
thwarting the scheme by every means 
at theircommand. It is composed 
of politicians, who have held these 
Indian appointments as important 
means of influence; of contractors, 
who have fattened on the spoils; of 
army officers, who, from theory and 
desire, prefer the policy of extermina- 
tion; and of a great horde of unprin- 
cipled frontier men and traders, whose 
cupidity and animal passions are 
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served by the existing condition. 
The influence which these classes 
combined are able to exert, with no 
scruples or principle to restrain them, 
is prodigious; and, if they are aided 
by the apathy -of the people at large, 
the efforts of the President may be 
completely paralyzed. 

Christian men and women of Amer- 
ica, rouse to give him the help of your 
hearts and tongues and hands, and 
let this administration write one chap- 
ter of our relations to the Indian of 
which we need not feel ashamed. 


THE NEW BONE-CAVERN. 


At the meeting of the American 
Philosophical Society, last Friday 
evening (Feb. 3), Prof. Cope exhibited 
a large collection of the smaller bones 
and teeth found by Mr. Wheatley in 
the cavern recently quarried into 
back of Port Kennedy, on the Schuyl- 
kill River. He described the remains 
as consisting of reptiles and mam- 
mals, coleopterous insects in great 
numbers, and plants. These remains 
are mixed together in rudely stratified 
mud, filling the lower ten feet of a cave, 
in the LowerSilurian Limestone rocks 
of the Chester County Valley, which 
had been forty feet high. The upper 
thirty feet was also filled with reddish 
clay and stones, without any fossil 
remains, and the evident drainings 
from neighboring Norristown red 
sandstone farms. Mr. Wheatley is 
reported as expressing the opinion, 
that the covering of the cave consists 
of original layers of this (triassic) 
sandstone. Prof. Cope fancies that 


the lid of the cavern is of the same 
nature with the trash that fills the 
upper thirty feet, and that the ani- 
mals and plants came down through 
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the sink-hole, or open roof of the cav- 
ern; but the explorations still going 
on will no doubt clear up this point, 
and help further to settle precisely 
the age of the remains. 

These consist, as we have said, of 
reptiles, mammals, bugs, leaves, twigs, 
and nuts. 

Very little stalagmitic deposit has 
been found, which looks towards a 
rapid process of entombment. 

The plants are of a dozen species. 
Among them, chestnuts, filberts, and 
one allied to hickory, a juglans. 
Cryptogamous plants are present; 
and the ‘whole looks like a recent 
flora. But this difficult part of the 
discovery awaits more learned inves- 
tigation, such as M. Lesquereux, we 
hope, will soon be at leisure to give it. 

As for the insects, they are all cole- 
opterous bugs, such as we should ex- 
pect a rush of water through the 
forest to carry into a sink-hole. Yet 
coleoptera are excessively rare as fos- 
silsin America. Prof. Cope could 
only cite from his own knowledge two 
cases. Yet, in two expeditions to this 
cave, six species have been already 
found. 

Of vertebrate creatures, twenty- 
three species had been made out, up 
to date. Of reptiles, there were at 
least four kinds of snakes, one of 
which was venomous, — a rattlesnake 
orcopperhead. These rattlesnake fos- 
sils are common in the caves of the 
South, as one might expect. There 
are also two or three kinds of tor- 
toise, of no species now known. 

Of the smaller animals, there are 
rats, rabbits, squirrels, and bats, all 
of American species, — the cotton rat 
of the South, for instance. 

Of larger animals, one species (per- 
haps two) of moose has been found ; 
a large ruminant, either ox or deer, 
perhaps bison ; some deer. Numerous 




















tapir remains, certainly belonging to 
three individuals, and of an extinct 
species, so different from the present 
South American tapir, that a tooth 
which had not yet been protruded 
was of larger size than the correspond- 
ing tooth, fully matured, of the pres- 
ent animal. 

Of bear, there were found teeth 
and foot-bones as large as those of a 
full-sized grizzly bear, although this 
individual was not an old one. At 
first, Prof. Cope thought he had rec- 
ognized a new species of cave-bear, 
wholly unlike any other bear from the 
Old or New World; but on compar- 
ing his Port-Kennedy Cave teeth 
with a single lower molar tooth, de- 
scribed by Dr. Leidy, from the post- 
pliocene Ashley-river deposits, in 
South Carolina, he recognized at once 
their identity. Dr. Leidy called his 
animal Arctodus pristinus. Prof. 
Cope, thinking the creature to be a 
true bear, would call it Ursus pris- 
tinus. And this will be the Ameri- 
can cave-bear; whereas the grizzly 
bear of the West is the European 
cave-bear. The distinction depends 
on a peculiar cutting edge to the 
teeth of the American cave-bear, giv- 
ing the animal a more savage char- 
acter. 

There are two species of gigantic 
sloths, already made out by foot-bones, 
belonging to three or four individuals, 
showing the characteristic much- 
shortened phalanges. One is the 
megalonyx (Jeffersoni) ; which Presi- 
dent Jefferson first described at a 
meeting of the American Philosophi- 
cal Society, from a specimen brought 
from Kentucky. We have now the 
first instance of its discovery in Penn- 
sylvania. The other is a mylodon, 
perhaps Harlani; the one which Dr. 
Harlan first described, also before the 
American Philosophical Society, and 
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never before now found in any local- 
ity north or east of Kentucky. 

Finally, the cave has yielded 
enough fragments of the tusk of a 
mastodon to make up to five or six 
feet ; while its width of seven inches 
would make the entire length of the 
tusk ten or eleven feet. Prof. Cope 
thinks he has sufficient proof that 
this elephantine creature met his fate 
by falling through the roof of the 
cavern. 

Waiting for further developments, 
through the zealous and generous 
scientific ardor of Mr. Wheatley, and 
in the first glow of curiosity respect- 
ing the nature of the objects obtained 
for the cabinet, we feel little disposi- 
tion to surmise speculatively the pe- 
riod and manner of this deposit. 
Prof. Cope enlarged, however, some- 
what on this topic, and referred to 
certain similar fossil animals of ac- 
knowledged postpliocene age, found 
in cave-earth on the small islands of 
the Antilles, and of a size altogether 
preposterous, considering the present 
limited areas of those islands. When 
those animals lived, the islands must 
have been a thousand feet above the 
sea: and this would be a sufficient 
elevation to lay bare all the surround- 
ing sea-bottom and the beds of the 
sea-channels between them; which 
would have afforded gigantic sloths 
and tapirs ample room for household 
purposes. 

That there has been a submergence 
of the Mexican Gulf and South At- 
lantic water area is shown by many 
things, and especially by the Manatee 
skeletons dredged up by Count Pour- 
tales, of the United-States Coast Sur- 
vey, to say nothing of the vertical 
walls of rock with which the Caraccas 
Mountains plunged to unfathomable 
depths into the Caribbean Sea. 

That there have been comparatively 
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recent depressions of our part of the 
American Continent appears from 
the valleys of erosion which the 
Coast-Survey maps show running 
from New-York Harbor, and other 
sea-mouths, far out to sea, scores of 
fathoms below our present river-beds. 
And, on the other hand, we have 
abundant proofs of elevation, not quite 
so recent, in the mud terraces which 
line the Hudson Valley from West 
Point upwards, and all the Northern 
valleys. 

The top of this post-pliocene clay 
deposit gives us the exact strength 
and direction of the upward move- 
ment ; for it stands at fifty feet (above 
tide) at West Point, three hundred 
at Burlington, five hundred at Mon- 
treal, one thousand up the Saguenay. 
The elevation of the continent was 
therefore a tilt up of the northern re- 
gions, the axis of no motion being 
about New-York City (New York 
has always had a lurch towards con- 
servatism); and consequently it would 
fot be out of keeping for the move- 
ment to be a tilt down, increasing 
southwards, throughout the Southern 
States and West India Islands. But 
other and reversed movements, at in- 
tervening geological dates, so compli- 
cate the problem that no one has yet 
succeeded in painting the entire plio- 
cene and post-pliocene picture. 

But can the farmers of Pennsyl- 
vania imagine, that where now broad 
fields and smiling rivers bask in the 
sunshine; where cattle low in farm- 
yards, and canal-boats slowly float, 
laden with anthracite for ten thousand 
city fires ; where the locomotive storms 
across the hill-tops, and iron furnaces 
blaze and bellow under the cliffs, there 
was a time — and, in the world’s long 
day, not very long ago—when one 
vast semi-tropical forest covered the 
whole land, broken only here and there 


by choked and marshy water-courses ; 
when the sea-tides perhaps swept up 
the valley of the Schuylkill to the foot 
of the mountains of Berks County, as 
they now do the valley of the Hudson ; 
and by those shores and in that for- 
est, roamed and swarmed, fought and 
loved and died, and were swept into 
caves, to be preserved for our eyes, 
millions of curious South-American 
creatures, —tapirs, and sloths, and 
elephants, unconscious of the idea of 
man, for man had not yet been cre- 
ated? And is such knowledge use- 
less, worthless? Does it not enlarge 
the intellect, and elevate the soul 
towards God ? 


THE ETHER TESTIMONIAL. 


Tue Boston committee, who have 
in charge some expression of grati- 
tude for the inexpressible ‘relief which 
has been given to mankind by the 
inhalation of ether in medicine and 
in surgery, have presented their first 
reports of progress. They do not 
propose pretentious marble or bronze, 
more or less successful. They do 
propose that the widow and children 
of Dr. W. T. G. Morton, the “in- 
ventor and revealer” of anesthetic in- 
halation, shall be made comfortable. 
Of the money already collected, about 
seven hundred dollars has been ex- 
pended in a monument to Dr. Mor- 
ton’s memory, at the cemetery of 
Mt. Auburn near Boston. The re- 
mainder has been devoted to such 
repairs on Mrs. Morton’s house, at 
Wellesley, as were absolutely neces- 
sary to render it habitable, and to 
supply other pressing needs. 

We have been so accustomed, for 
more than twenty years, to the benefi- 
cent effects of anzsthesia, that we do 
not remember the immense boon its 























discovery was to suffering humanity ; 
but, when we think of the amount 
of human agony it has prevented in 
the sick-room, on the operating-table 
and the battle-field, we believe that 
it may justly claim to be the most 
important medical discovery since 
that of vaccination. 

Is it, then, just, that the man to 
whom, more than to any other, this 
discovery is due, should have found it 
rather a source of pecuniary loss than 
profit? When Dr. Morton first re- 
vealed his discovery, he was a success- 
ful dentist, with a lucrative practice, 
and a fair prospect, judging from other 
successful members of his profession, 
of enjoying a good income during his 
life, and of leaving a competent es- 
tate to his children at his death. By 
this discovery, his thoughts were 
turned by degrees away from his pro- 
fession, until he finally abandoned it 
altogether ; and, after years of worry 
and vexation, died a much poorer 
man than if anesthesia had never 
been discovered,— undoubtedly a 
martyr to his invention. 

When the news of Walter Scott’s 
pecuniary ruin reached the Earl of 
Dudley, he said, “ Scott ruined ?— the 
author of ‘ Waverley’ ruined? Good 
God! let every man to whom he has 
given months of delight give him a 
sixpence, and he will rise to-morrow 
morning richer than Rothschild!” 

Could the same small sum be given 
by each one who, since October, 1846, 
has been relieved from suffering by 
anesthesia, who can doubt that a like 
result would follow ? 

The committee seek, however, to 
raise no such gigantic fortune: they 
wish to obtain only a moderate sum, 
with which to clear off encumbrances 
on the estate at Wellesley, and to 
enable Dr. Morton’s children to com- 
plete their education without feeling 
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the pressure of pecuniary want. For 
that sum, they now appeal to the 
American people. We are anxious 
to press their appeal. Let the men 
who have been blessed by the use of - 
ether send some token of their grati- 
tude for the use of Mrs. Morton’s 
family to Dr. Francis Minot, treasurer 
of the fund, Charles Street, Boston. 
And are there a few women who will 
remember who has relieved them 
most in the hour of a woman’s worst 
agony ? 





ATHLETIC EXERCISES IN COL- 
LEGES. 


WE have received an interesting 
communication from Cornell Univer- 
sity, the greater part of which we 
print below, commenting upon some 
remarks upon this subject in the 
notice of Wilkie Collins’s “ Man and 
Wife” in our number of October 
last. We are glad to print the state- 
ment of our college friend, because 
he has collected many interesting 
facts as to the influences and results, 
in some of our leading colleges, of 
the pursuits, — for they can scarcely 
be called relaxations, — of which we 
speak. But it will be observed, that 
he does not meet the questions which 
now engage attention upon this sub- 
ject. 

Nobody doubts that out-door exer- 
cise is good for the student and for 
everybody else ; or that formerly there 
was too little time, attention, or in- 
ducement given to it in our places of 
education. It is also true, that this 
exercise must be connected with 
amusement, as will be readily granted 
by those who remember the failures 
which, now for more than one genera- 
tion, the attempted introduction of 
formal gymnastic exercises have met 
with. But the complaint now is, that 
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‘the thing is overdone. Play has 
ceased to be play, and is becoming 
the hardest kind of work. The ex- 
ercise which is meant to strengthen, 
develop, make pliant and effective, 
the growing bodies of young men 
partly occupied in sedentary studies, 
is transformed into a “training” for 
something entirely different; and the 
games that ought to be the common 
recreation and invigoration of all are 
transformed into contests, in which a 
few are champions, and most of every 
class are only spectators. 

It is this tendency to make the 
athletes of our colleges “ profession- 
als,” — to adopt the slang of their own 
vocation, — that has, most of all, 
awakened the anxiety, in this regard, 
of the friends of our institutions of 
learning. The days of friendly races, 
day after day, on the same river, of 
base-ball games, where members of 
the same club “play” with each 
other, have yielded to the preparation 
for fixed combats between class and 
class, or college and college. It is 
not merely an over-bodily training 
which results from this. The study 
now on the part of these “ amateurs ” 
is, not to enjoy themselves, but to 
“beat” somebody else> and broken 
knuckles and ankles, and too often 
weakened constitutions, are the too 
frequent mementos that the student 
carries from college of this attempt 
at physical education. 

But there are worse evils than this 
which grow out of the excess to 
which the organized practice of ath- 
letic games has carried us. We are 
glad to see, from the letter of our 
young friend, that they do not appear 
to have become as yet prominent at 
his university. We refer to the 
gambling spirit that the fierce rival- 
ries in this class of sports has awak- 
ened in our colleges. It is matter of 


notoriety, that, in all the great col- 
lege boat-races and ball-matches, a 
great deal of money is won and lost, 
—a great deal too much, at least, for 
young men dependent upon their par- 
ents to win and lose; and habits of 
betting are acquired, which are far 
too deleterious to be recompensed by 
any physical benefit gained. The 
evil does not confine itself to those 
who engage in the contest. Indeed, 
we may be told that the actual players 
in a match are not allowed to bet 
upon it; but it is none the better 
that half a college shall stand by in 
excitement, wrangling, shouting, and 
betting money, without getting any 
benefit from the exercise at all, while 
a few overstrain themselves for the 
victory, than if those few might also 
share in the stakes. The present 
system of competition is demoralizing, 
and is becoming more so, 

It is the excess in athletic exercises 
of which complaint is now made, and 
the methods which lead to that ex- 
cess. The examples that our corre- 
spondent gives of the successful union 
of physical and intellectual training 
in England are interesting, but do 
not bear upon the case. Mr. Thomas 
Hughes never thought of making an 
excursion over half a continent to 
row a race every second day with any 
champions who might challenge him. 
We are glad to see so favorable an 
account of the scholarship of many 
of the leading ball-clubs in our col- 
leges ; but we fear that, if the pres- 
ent system is suffered to develop itself, 
that standard cannot long be kept up, 
and that other evils will creep into 
university habits which it will be very 
difficult to eradicate. Even without 
the present furore for these sports, 
we have no fear that any great num- 
ber of our American college students 
will become “ book-worms.” 




















** CoRNELL UnIvERsITY, ITHAcA. 
“ To the Editor of ‘OLD anv New:’ — 


“In the October number of ‘OLD AND 
New,’ I noticed a criticism on Wilkie 
Collins’s last novel, ‘Man and Wife,’ in 
which the writer not only supports Mr. 
Collins’s peculiar views as regards the ex- 
cess to which out-door exercise is carried 
in English colleges, but also adds, that the 
same bad effects have been already noticed 
among the collegians on this side of the At- 
lantic. He deplores the fact, that out-door 
games are countenanced by the faculties of 
the several universities, and makes the rash 
assertion, that “the leading men in athlet- 
ic sports are invariably poor scholars.’ 

“T think that this statement is erroneous, 
and that, so far from the leaders in out- 
door sports being poor scholars, the re- 
verse is generally the rule. As I am not 
a boating man, I can only bring forward 
ball-players as exceptions to the rule, as 
stated in the criticism. In my own col- 
lege, Cornell, out of the students who 
compose the ball nine, eight are good 
scholars; and the remaining one is not 
below the average standard. At consid- 
erable trouble I have succeeded in obtain- 
ing from members of other colleges the 
relative standing of their ball-players in 
their studies; and find that in fifteen col- 
leges, being all from which I have been 
able to obtain any information, the majori- 
ty of the ball-players in seven are good 
scholars, in seven average students, and 
in only one are they ranked as poor schol- 
ars. The tifteen colleges selected were 
Harvard, Dartmouth, Yale, Trinity, Co- 
lumbia, Madison, Cornell, St. John’s, Ur- 
bana, Kenyon, Western Reserve, Knox, 
Beloit, Pacific, and California. There 
are exceptions fo all rules; and, of course, 
all colleges contain some poor scholars, 
who devote their whole time to athletic 
sports; but they are principally rich men’s 
sons, who have entered college either to 
obtain a degree, or pass away the time, 
and who indulge in these pastimes because 
they can find little else to do in the way 
of amusement. My theory is, that stu- 
dents who have shown sufficient persever- 
ance to excel in any out-door game also 
exhibit enough energy to enable them to 
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rank high in their studies ; while the poor 
scholars are usually confined to the poor 
athletes, and consist principally of those 
who do not possess perseverance enough 
to be successful in any thing. 

“From among many instances of a com- 
bination of muscular and mental powers 
in a high degree, I select the following: 
The Honorable Thomas Hughes, who has 
just departed for England, was the senior 
classic at Oxford as well as a member of 
the university eight and the university 
eleven, and was as eminently successful in 
his studies as in boating or cricket. 

“The Hon. George Denman, senior clas- 
sic in 1842, was the stroke of the Univer- 
sity crew; while Sir George Thompson, 
second wrangler in 1845, won the cham- 
pion sculls. In the first race between 
Oxford and Cambridge, three men who 
afterwards became bishops rowed in one 
boat, and one in the other. German 
scholars surpass all others in their devo- 
tion to out-door pastimes, while they are 
alsoranked among the best scholars; and 
the war at present prevailing in Europe has 
proved their ability to become soldiers en 
masse, without being compelled to leave a 
large number of their comrades behind 
on account of feeble constitutions caused 
by excess of brain-labor and an insufli- 
cient quantity of out-door exercise. 

“ There is a homely, yet truthful saying, 
that ‘ All work and no play makes Jack 
a dull boy.’ .I shall not endeavor to prove 
here that athletic exercise, when not car- 
ried to excess, is beneficial; for I believe 
that such is now nearly universally ac- 
knowledged to be the case, even by the 
old conservatives, who believed that a 
sound body and a good constitution were 
incompatible with a perfect mental de- 
velopment. I do not think, however, that 
out-door sports have yet been carried to 
extremes. At Cornell, at least, the Faculty 
never think of postponing a lecture or 
recitation to allow the nine to play a game 
of ball; and though here and there a soli- 
tary example may be produced of a stu- 
dent who has become a good oarsman and 
a poor scholar, it seems much better to let 
a few play too much, and grow up healthy 
and strong, though with their mental ca- 
pacities somewhat uncultivated, than for 
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our colleges to turn out classes composed 
of mere bookworms, with ruined constitu- 
tions, and unfitted by their hard study for 
the very vocations which they desire to 
enter. 

“It is preferable for a few students to 
have too much exercise, than for a large 
number to have too little. 

“J. B. E.” 





DARNING AND MENDING. 


WE wish that all those cynics who 
“fill the papers and magazines with 
complaint that all women have left 
their proper sphere, and that the sim- 
ple domestic virtues have vanished 
from the land, could have visited the 
patching and darning exhibition, at 
the office of “The American Agricul- 
turist,” in New York; or that they 
would at least buy the February and 
March numbers of that admirable 
paper, and cry their eyes out, and 
repent their cynicism and want of 
faith in human nature, over the depths 
of patient, cheerful poverty, the tri- 
umphs of economy and good manage- 
ment, the struggles and longings after 
intellectual nourishment, and the ten- 
der sympathy for those poorer still, 
for whom these old garments were 
spared from the scantiest stocks, which 
are recorded there. The editors of 
“The Agriculturist ” and of “ Hearth 
and Home ” offered prizes for the best 
specimens of the three great classes 
of domestic mending, — patching gar- 
ments, darning garments, and darn- 
ing stockings. Each class had two 
distinct sets of prizes for girls (we 
are glad they are not called misses) 
under sixteen, and ladies over six- 
teen; and, in each, the higher prizes 
consisted of small sums of money, 
and the lower of subscriptions for the 
two papers before named. After the 
awards were made, the garments were 


to be given to the poor. In all, only 
twenty-six prizes were to be given; 
and how the hearts of the ladies who 
“devoted two days to opening, assort- 
ing, labelling, numbering, and ar- 
ranging the articies ” must have bled 
when they reflected on the small 
chances of most of the four hundred 
and fifty-three competitors! They had 
sent one thousand three hundred and 
eleven pieces, “most of which were 
quite serviceable garments.” These 
specimens came from almost all the 
States of the Union; two even from 
California, and one from Wyoming 
Territory, and were sent by the skilful 
fingers of persons of all ages, from eight 
to ninety. The ladies who acted as 
judges indeed could not endure the 
narrow limits of the original plan. 
“If we could but stretch the prize- 
lists!” exclaimed one of the judges, 
when, after examining the mended 
garments again and again, they laid 
this piece aside as best, then that piece, 
and another; and then, after anxiously 
comparing the three, settled the mat- 
ter with a sigh. The pressure of 
about fifty “nearly bests” was tor- 
ture. At every award, the committee 
could feel the reproachful eyes of 
wonderful patchers and darners flash- 
ing surprise upon them. One lady 
was almost sure she heard a plaintive 
“Oh, don’t!” from a marvel of a 
mended stocking, when, after much 
discussion, it was placed on the no- 
prize pile. But the only thing that 
could be done for all this neglected 
genius was to give five more “ Agri- 
culturists,” one of which, we are glad 
to say, went to “Mrs. Betsy Baker, 
Genoa P. O., Pawnee Indian Agency, 
Platte County, Nebraska,” 1d a 
crowd of “honorable mentions.” 

Our cynic may here mention, that 
he has not yet cried his eyes out; 
though he is satisfied that there are 
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four hundred and fifty-three girls and 
women yet in this country who have 
not bowed the knee to Baal. But 
wait! Now we come to the letters; 
which, with their far-away post-office 
addresses, give the bit of human pa- 
thos to the show. Not to speak of 
“the patient poverty which put one 
hundred darns into a stocking and 
its fellow before it felt that it could 
afford to give them to a poorer pov- 
erty than itself;” or “the needle 
which has carefully repaired two hun- 
dred moth-holes in a single garment, 
because it was the only garment its 
owner could afford to give away.” 
We begin with “the Kansas housewife, 
far out on the border, who sends her 
package of stout clothing (mended 
and mended, till no vestige of the 
first fashion thereof appears, and al- 
most past mending now), with the 
wish that there were more articles, 
and better; “but the truth is, we are 
all so poor out here, that husband and 
boys have to wear their clothes till 
they fall apart: which is, perhaps, a 
good thing; for the scarecrows look 
so exactly like the men that the birds 
cannot tell them from each other, and 
so leave the crops alone. It would 
be a blessing to have the paper for a 
year, — library for the household and 
fine arts for the walls: but my mend- 
ing has to be done with one hand on 
the churn or the wash-tub; and I 
can’t expect to take a prize.” We 
are not told whether a certain pair 
of old stockifgs took a prize; but the 
sender says, “ We had to give up the 
papers when my husband died; for 
there were many little mouths to feed, 
and only I to fill them. But I think 
I see achance now to get them again ; 
and I send the only pair of stock- 
ings we can spare, with the darns 
of two years in them. If I don’t 


get the paper, two cold little feet 
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will get the stockings; which is be 
ter.” , 

An old lady of ninety certifies in 
the smallest and plainest of hands, in 
the most exact of spelling, that she is 
not a tailoress; that she set her patch 
and wove her darn unaided ; that she 
is very poor, and would like the pa- 
per to brighten her lonely evenings, 
and so sends her bit of work for com- 
petition. Dear old lady! her patient 
eyes are not so quick as they once 
were, and the stitches are not so fine; 
but the good heart, that hopes the 
poor patched clothes may help some- 
body who needs them more than she 
will one day take the prize that only 
the highest court of inquiry offers. 
And the very next garment comes 
from a little girl eight years old, a 
tiny Dame Durden of a creature, who 
observes with philosophy, “i sapose i 
cannot so well enough to take this 
prize ; but i thought i would try: and 
then you see, Mr. Judd, if you 
should offer another prize when i am 
bigger, i might be able to take 
that.” A tidy bundle of clean, warm, 
well-mended clothing comes from a 
boy of twelve; who says, “And I 
have washed and ironed each article 
that is in mother’s bundle and in 
mine. I have always wanted ‘The 
Agriculturist,’ ever since I first saw 
it. If you can send it this year for 
what I have done, I will subscribe 
next year. I picked hops enough to 
pay for ‘Hearth and Home’ last 
year and this year; and I think I can 
pick enough more to pay for ‘The 
Agriculturist’ after this year. These 
are my outgrown clothes. I wish 
I had something nicer and bet- 
ter to send you; but I have not.” 
We must pass over many such letters, 
and not even stop to describe the en- 
gravings taken from photographs of 
the most wonderful specimens. 
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OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 


“ WASHINGTON, March 18, 1871.” 

- « + « « Iris a mistake to speak of the change in the Foreign-Relations Com- 
mittee as a personal insult to Mr. Sumner. No experience of his life has shown so 
distinctly the weight and dignity of the position he has made, and the respect paid to 
his character and acquisitions. 

The truth is, that Mr. Sumner has made the chairmanship of the Foreigh-Relations 
Committee a new office. The chairman has become another secretary of state, —as 
the English would say, a “Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs.” Till he was 
chairman, the post was never thus regarded. After he was chairman, and during Mr. 
Seward’s dynasty, the country had two secretaries of state. 

It could not be supposed that any administration would long permit the appoint- 
ment of one of its foreign secretaries by an outside body without a struggle. That 
unsettled issue was renewed, between the Executive and the Senate, which took form 
when Washington went down to the Senate and asked their advice in person on a 
treaty. A perfectly authenticated anecdote, which you may print if you please, says, 
that as he rode away from the Senate-chamber, after his ill-success on that occasion, 
Washington said, “I will be damned if I am ever seen in that place again.” 

The country sees, of course, that Gen. Grant’s true solution of the difficulty would 
have been to make Mr. Sumner secretary of state at the beginning. When he de- 
termined not to do this, all that has happened in the last week really followed, of 
course, and has probably been foreseen by all the principal parties. Had Mr. Sumner 
been an old-fashioned chairman it would not have happened. Being the man in the 
country most familiar with our foreign relations, and of most decided views regarding 
them, it was evident that he must be in the administration or out of it. He could not 
occupy long the neutral position. 

This is what is meant when it is said Mr. Sumner is himself answerable for the 
change now made. 

The change is made by the Senate. The Senate is responsible. The conflict of 
eighty-one years has had various chances. The Senate has on this occasion given 
way, where the Senate pressed by President Washington stood firm. 

You will observe a slight token of geographical partisanship in the vote. Though 
the senators from Illinois divided against the Illinois president, in favor of the Massa- 
chusetts senator, there is manifestly a little of the disposition to make a Mississippi- 
valley party as against the Atlantic. 

If the administration had, in two years of service, earned the confidence of the 
country by any new achievements, its determination to have but one secretary of 
state would be received without much surprise, and with little indignation. As it has 
not earned much confidence from anybody, as its appointments in general have not 
been happy, and as it is difficult to say what is its policy, the personal question of the 
hour has been elevated into the position which does not belong to it, of a critical 
national question. ‘ 

I will not permit myself to believe that an incident, even as important as is this, 
shall materially darken the prospect of an honorable adjustment of the English ques- 
tions. That infelicity which almost always hampers this administration has mixed 
the two affairs together. But the country is in earnest in its determination that a fair 
treaty shall be made and ratified; and I do not believe it will let this incident in- 
terfere. N. H. 








